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Art. I.—Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles the First, 
King of England. By T. D’Israeli. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Col- 
burn. 1828. 


Ir the reign of Charles the First were not, as it has so often been 
characterised, ‘‘ the most momentous period of English history,” 
we should begin to fear that the frequent necessity which has of 
late been imposed upon us of reverting to its consideration, must 
have fatigued the attention, and consumed the patience of our 
readers. But here our notices, as becomes our vocation, have 
only reflected the spirit of contemporary literature. The multipli- 
city of new treatises on the events of one celebrated age, while 
they demand our critical observation, in themselves sufficiently 
prove the intense and inexhaustible interest of the subject, and 
the avidity with which it is studied by men of all political 
opinions. The fierce republican invectives of Brodie and Godwin, 
have been. opposed, with at least equal prejudice, to the monarchical 
se 2 of Hume, and a crowd of inferior Tory partisans. 

e passionless integrity of Lingard has calmly narrated the facts 
of the great struggle between the royal and parliamentary causes. 
The dignified philosophy and enlightened judgment of .Hallam, 
in the splendid work which he has consecrated to the history of 
our constitution, have balanced the angry exaggerations of-faction. 
And, lastly, Mr. D’Israeli, with his inquisitive love of minute 
research, has here come forward to glean an additional harvest of 
conjecture, doubt, and explanation, from the same fertile soil of 
historical dispute. 

Nor is the zeal with which the important transactions of 
Charles’s reign have been thus examined, any longer confined to 
our own country and language. It is a striking sign of the new 
spirit of political study which has arisen in France, that our lively 
neighbours have betaken themselves, with a deep and serious 
anxiety, to the examination of those principles and precedents. of 
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constitutional government, which are so broadly developed in the 
history of the struggle for English liberty. With a kindred taste 
for that grave and manly discussion of political law, which amon 
us ners and refreshes the free institutions of our country, the 
educated and thinking classes of French society are now found 
eagerly examining the same models, and applying to their consti- 
tutional system the same rules, from which our national liberties 
have been constructed and deduced. The modern character of 
their literature has had .an honorable share-in ‘promoting ‘this 
change in their national tastes, or at least in assisting the intel- 
lectual wants incident to their new political condition. Happy 
would it have been for themselves.and for Europe, in the last 
eneration, if this reflecting spirit of historical investigation had 
en prepared but half a century earlier; if, when the abuses 
of their old despotism had outraged the public mind beyond endur- 
ance, they had possessed such a circle of writers as that which has 
now grown up among them, to familiarize the better part of the 
nation ‘with the: lessons ‘of historical wisdom, to guard it. from the 
wild contagion of impracticable and ruinous theories of universal 
equality, and to direct.its aspirations to that monarchical form of 
representative government, under which it has at last reposed in 
order and prosperity. 

It.is, indeed, as Mr. D’Israeli well remarks, among the extraor-— 
dinary instances of ‘the great change operating in the national © 
character of France, that the subject of our constitutional history 
has there become an universal study :—that.a late. French writer, 
(M. Guizot), ‘has been enabled by the sole patronage of public 
opinion, to complete a collection of original memoirs of the.times 
of Charles the First, and the curiosity of his. readers was. not 
overcome by the twenty-fifth volume; a collection of our own 
history which,—shall: we record it to our: shame ?—we. possess 
not! It is another circumstance, almost. as remarkable, that. se- 
veral French writers have recently composed the. history of this 
period. Thelife of Cromwell has furnished an elaborate subject’ 
to M. Villemain; and a voluminous drama to a M: Victor Hugo; 
while M. Mazure, in his History of the English Revolution, by 
his admission to the State Paper Office of France, has even added 
to the original stores of English History.’ 

On the deep and universal application—as a.subject of political 
study: to all ages and nations; and under all. modifications of 
limited monarchy—of the transactions of Charles the First’s reign, 
it would surely at this day be idle to dilate. The events of. the long 
struggle between the King and his successive parliaments, which 
at last deepened into the Civil War, may be truly said to involve 
the consideration of almost as many practical and. important 
edses as there are settled and unsettled problems in the theory: of: 
public principles, free government, and political right. Or, the 
age of Charles was, in a word, as M, D’fsraeli has correctly de- 
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fined it ‘an’age when undetermined opinions and contested prin- 
ciples produced such a variety of human conduct, that’ all that 
has happened, or is happening since, seenis only a repetition’ of 
attempts at what was then first discovered to be ittipossible; a con? 
summation of what was then left unfinished; ora furtherance of 
what then remained imperfect.’ The history’of such an epoch 
cannot be too often discussed ; its events cannot be too frequently 
investigated and related’; and there is’ not a feature iti its story 
which does not deserve to be studied over and over again, and to 
be viewed under every possible aspect and’bearing: ' Ru 
With our’ opinion, however, of the value of the: contribution 
which M. D’Israeli has himself afforded in the present’ volumes’ to 
the history of this memorable epoch,‘ we fear that he will not be 
altogether satisfied. We have been able to discoverin them, to 
say the truth, very little of that elucidation of the ‘ secrét'histot 
of the period ’ which it seems to be his pretension to unfold.’ His 
Commentaries, according to his own statement, are intended 'to 
offer ‘a necessary supplement to our knowledge, by combinin 
secret with public history—for these reflect light on each other’ 
butit would be very difficult to point to any portion of his attempt 
in which he has positively suceeeded in throwing new illustration 
upon the transactions discussed. The real poverty of the few new 
materials which he has here displayed: as the fruits’ of his’ re- 
searches, cannot be disguised even, ufder the- attractive form’ of 
detached commentaries, into which he has, with the cunning skill 
- ofhis‘art, thrown his meagre work. He is'very careful, as’ we 
have seen, in the outset, to explain why, ‘after long consider- 
ation’ he has chosen this novel- form of ‘Commentaries,’ rather 
than the usual style of narrative history: for his purpose: but 
the true reason of his preference appears to us to lie much nearer 
the'surface, than this laboured pretence of affording ‘ a necessary 
supplement to our knowledge,’ would intimate. No ene knows 
better than Mr. D’Israeli, from 'the long practice’ of composition, 
how much more easy it is to string together’a bundle of disjointed 
essays, than to weave the connected and continuous thread ' of 
regular history. It is a task of a very different magnitude, to 
select a few minute points for dissertation, relieved from the pain- 
ful necessity of following out the intricate concatenation of a 
whole mass of events; from that of conducting the great story of 
empires, and unfolding the whole,complex drama of political revo- 
lution: it is one thing to peer with microscopic eyes into the mere 
‘ Curiosities of Literature; ”’ but quite another. to survey: with en- 
larged contemplation the whole mighty scene of national agitation. 
We should not be inclined to quarrel with the sécret consciousness 
of inadequate strength, whether mental or corporeal, or the indo- 
lent dread of encountering: a gigantic labour, which would shrink’ 
from the undertaking of ‘a fofmal ‘work of voluminous history : but 
we lack the'complacent disposition to admit Mr: D’Israelt’s‘modest ’ 
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boast of superior merit in ‘a plan, obviously adopted in consonance 
with those habits of desultory inquiry, which he has pursued 
through a whole literary life—and perhaps, also, because ‘his 
experience has suggested it as the readiest contrivance for making 
a book. The fact is, that the present volumes, though with infi- 
nitely less merit of novel and original research, resemble to a 
tittle, in. style, manner, and substance, Mr. D’Israeli’s former 
illustrations of the small points of history; and the ‘Commenta- 
ries on the Life and Reign of Charles the First,’ are no more than 
a third and «inferior series of the ‘Curiosities of Literature.’ 
They consist, chiefly, in some two dozen papers or chapters, of 
inquiries into such things as the ‘ secret history’ of the French 
and Spanish ‘ Matches,’ which engaged the diplomatic perplexity 
of James I.; the ‘secret history’ (Mr. D’Israeli loves the term) 
of Charles’s First Ministers ;’ of the ‘ Household of his Queen ;’ 
and of the ‘ Loan of English ships to serve against the French 
Protestants :’ inquiries into the character of Buckingham, and 
the ‘First Patriots’ of Charles’s Parliaments:—dissertations on 
‘Royal Favourites,’ on ‘ Political Etiquette,’ and on ‘ Political 
and Royal Marriages:’ Essays on ‘ The study of Polemical Divi- 
nity, prevalent in the seventeenth century ;’ on the ‘ Genius of the 
Papacy ;’ on the ‘ Origin of the Anti-Monarchical Principle in 
Modern Europe :’ and so forth. 

On the real amount of new information that Mr. D‘Israeli has 
brought to bear upon the transactions of the period which he has 
here undertaken to illustrate, we shall offer only one instance in 
his ‘ Secret History of the Spanish Match.’ The following is his 
imposing exordium to the inquiry. 

‘ Modern history affords no parallel to the narrative of the projected, 
proffered, accepted, and at length broken off match of Prince Charles of 
England with the Infanta of Spain. In the suspended march of that 
mysterious story, the thread so finely spun, and so often dropped, is still 
taken up with “‘ the eagerness and trembling of the fancy.” We have to 
trace the open shows of things, and their under-workings—the contrasted 
characters of the illustrious actors in the combination of uncommon inci- 
dents—the chivalry of the English Prince, embraced by Castilian magna- 
nimity—the honour of two great nations awaiting the issue of a love story, 
and the winding up of its action in the grand, unexpected catastrophe of a 
naval war. When the reality exceeded the probabilities of invention, there 
was enough for ‘‘ the Spanish fancy to frame one of those romances which 
are frequent among those barren rosemary mountains, the fume whereof is 
pleasant and helpful to the brain.” Tilts and tournaments had become 
obselete ; and no single knight-~errant was suspected to be abroad on a 


pilgrimage of love, when Charles, by one audacious flight, startled the 
slumbering genius of the folio romance. 

‘The Spanish Match is one of those passages in our history, which, in- 
explicable to its contemporaries, has been found equally perplexing to our 
latest historical inquirers. This political enigma still remains for solution. 
Of the parties concerned, who were the deceivers, and who the deceived ? 
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Or, if there were any sincerity in the treaty, what causes broke off the 
projected alliance? Sir David Dalrymple observed, “‘ how imperfect all 
the printed accounts were of the Spanish Match; yet the learned in Bri- 
tish history,” said he, ‘‘ well know that these secret and interesting tran- 
sactions may be explained from papers hitherto unpublished.” Dalrym 
must have alluded to that ample correspondence which, twelve years after 
_ this announcement, Lord Hardwicke drew from the Harleian Collection, 

for his ‘‘ Miscellaneous State Papers.” Since then, I have discovered a 
memoir of Sir Balthazar Gerbier, the secret agent of James and Charles, 
which has thrown a clearer light on this involved piece of secret history, 
and with the aid of some fresh materials, holding this ‘‘ goodly clue,” of 
many threads in our hand, we shall perhaps now feel our way through the 
labyrinth.’—vol. i., pp. 51, 52. 

After having thus swollen the dubious negociation of the ‘ Spanish 
Match,’ into a solemn historical enigma, and thus pledged himself 
to dissipate the mystery as pompously as he had created it, let us 
see to what extent Mr. D’Israeli’s conclusions have in reality 
differed from previously received authorities, or improved the state 
of our knowledge upon this mighty proposition. . The latest of our 
standard national historians, who bas treated of the reign of James 
I., expressly points to the recovery of the Palatinate for his son- 
in-law, as the principal motive of the king in desiring the Spanish 
Match for the Prince of Wales; Mr. D’Israeli does the same. The 
historian has no motive to conjure up a doubt of the sincerity 
either of James or the Spanish court in the negociation. . Mr. 
D’Israeli, in the issue, only echoes the same opinion. After care- 
fully starting the question, ‘ of the parties concerned, who were 
the deceivers and who the deceived ?’ he as carefully determines 
upon detailed reasons as plain as daylight (p. 181), that he ‘ cannot 
therefore believe, as is usually maintained, that the Spanish Match 
was merely a bait designed to be gorged by James’s credulity. 
Neither had Philip been duped by James. The sincerity of both 
the principal parties therefore is unquestionable.’ The match we 
are here told was not a feint of the Spanish court ‘ as is usually 
maintained.” Maintained by whom? Certainly not by the 
latest and best authority for that portion of our history ; for Dr. 
Lingard concludes, that ‘ from a careful review of all the pro- 
ceedings connected with the Spanish match, it- may be fairly 
inferred that, had the treaty been left to the address and persever- 
ance of the Earl of Bristol (the English ambassador at Madrid), it 
would have been brought to the conclusion which James so ear- 
nestly desired.’ 

Next, for the solution of the second of the most appalling diffi- 
culties which Mr. D’Israeli has gratuitously built up, only that he 
might kindly afford both occupation for himself, and edification for 
his readers in demolishing them. He asks—‘ or, if there were 
any sincerity-in the treaty, what causes broke off the projected 
alliance?’ And how is he here forced to conclude ?—only that 
the impatient insolence of Buckingham, and the gross licentious- 
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ness‘of his conduct, outraged the Spanish court, and precipitated 
a rupture where he would have hastened the union; that his 
queries with Olivarez in the sequel made him turn ‘ utterly anti- 

panish ;’ and that, if the sincerity of the principal parties be 
unquestionable, ‘ the rival jealousies of Buckingham and Bristol, 
and the mighty ‘hatred of Olivarez are not less so; and their 
masters, the young Princes, were but the state puppets, which the 
hands of their intriguing ministers secretly moved with an artificial 
life.’ And what was Dr. Lingard’s previous judgment, but the 
same—that, ‘ the frequent quarrels of Buckin hank with Olivarez, 
had created a deadly enmity between the two favorites: the levity 
of his manners, the publicity of his amours, and his unbecoming 
familiarity with the prince, daily shocked the gravity of the 
Spaniards ; and the king himself had said, or was reported to have 
said, that his sister never could be happy as a wife, if so violent 
and unprincipled a man continued to enjoy the confidence of her 
husband. The duke knew that he had forfeited the esteem of the 
Spanish court, and resentment on the one hand, interest on the 
other, led him at last to oppose that match, which it had hitherto 
been his great object to effect.’ Here then, the reader may judge 
how much new elucidation Mr. D’Israeli’s ‘ secret history’ has 
thrown upon the origin and failure of the Spanish match; and yet 
our author complacently closes his paper with a ‘trust that he 
has now been enabled to throw a clearer light on one of the most 
puraling passages in our history’—one in regard to which Hume 

imself has remarked that, ‘‘ James having by means inexplicable 
from all rules of politics, conducted so near an honourable end, the 
marriage of his son, and the restoration of his son-in-law, failed at 
last of his purpose, by means equally unaccountable.” Thus it is 
that as a reason for first weaving, and then unravelling, the plot 
of this paper, we have the comment of Hume dragged forward on 
a subject on which either that historian’s imperfect materials, or 
his indolence, had left him uninformed, while Mr. D’Israeli chooses 
to forget that, in the pages of more recent and better instructed 
writers, this “ puzzling passage ” has long lost all its mystification. 
Indeed our author has, in this respect,.done an injustice to his 
own claims of previous knowledge on the subject, as well as to 
those of others. It is already some years since he made the acci- 

ental discovery of Sir Balthazar Gerbier’s Memoir, among the 

loane MSS., which the careless reader might suppose, from the 
passage we have quoted, that he had first announced in the pre- 
sent paper. Gerbier’s Memoir, to which Mr. D'Israeli before re- 
ferred , in the third volume of his ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ and, 
which is valuable merely from its additional proof that the recovery 
of the Palatinate was a very urgent object in the Spanish match, 
has since been consulted by Lingard and others, as well as our 
author: of what ‘ fresh materials’ beyond this he has enjoyed the 
aid in compiling the present paper, he has very prudently, as the 
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business is ‘secret history,’ omitted to particularise by quotation, 
and certainly left no clue for his critics to trace. « 

. Having given this one example of the quality of the ‘secret 
history ’ contained in the volumes before us, we shall pursue the 
examination of that class of Mr. D’Israeli’s papers no farther. 
Of the:character of his work in other respects, and the tendency 
of the opinions. which it advances as an historical, commentary, 
it will be sufficient to observe that, without the production‘of any 
new evidence, it is but a repetition of the Tory views of Hume, 
and a laboured attempt to invalidate the conclusion. of all: subse- 
quent writers on the imsincerity of Charles’s conduct, and ‘the 
merits of the contest between him and his parliaments. The 
effort, as it may be imagined, is not very successful’; but it is 
amusing as an ingenious piece.of special pleading ; and the’ book’ 
is altogether in one regard curious, because it is in these days a 
novelty to find any writer avowedly enlisted among the apologists 
for the king’s proceedings on the Petition of Right! -: But’ it 
would be only a waste of words to enter into a serious refutation 
of Mr. D'Israeli’s arguments : they-are too inconclusive in’ them- 
selves, and too palpably opposed both to the records of the times, 
and the settled conviction of public opinion in later ages, to be 
otherwise than harmless ; and we may safely dismiss them to the 
unassisted judgment of every reader of constitutional principles, 
who may be disposed to examine their fallacy. ! 





Art. I].—Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of 

' India, to the Courts of Siam and Cochin China. By John Craw- 
furd, Esq. F. R.S., F. L.S., F.G.S., &c. Late Envoy.  4to. pp. 
606. London: 1828. . : 


Mr. CrAwFurp has presented us, in the present volume, both with 
a very valuable senate bates to the geography and statistics of the 
oriental world, and with one of the most interesting narratives we 
have for some time been called upon to notice. The countries of 
which he gives us a description, although they attracted consider- 
able attention from the earliest European adventurers to India, and 
were even regularly resorted to by ourselves for some years after 
our first establishment in the East, had fora ‘long period been 
almost excluded from the range of out commercial speculation, 
and, in regard indeed to their recent and actual condition, might 
be said to be nearly unknown to us. Towards the close of the 
year 1821, however, when the late Marquis of Hastings was 
Governor-General, it was resolved by the Indian authorities, at 
the suggestion, as it appears, of the Governor of Prince of Wales’s 
island, to endeavour to open a negocidtion with the two powerful 
monarchies in question, fora renewal of the intercourse which 
had formerly existed between their subjects and the Company— 
an object, the attainment of which, it was considered, would 
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bring along with it many advantages, both commercial and poli- 
tical. For this purpose Mr. Crawfurd was appointed to the con- 
duct of the Mission, the progress and results of which he has here 
recorded for us with so much ability. 

Mr. Crawfurd left Calcutta on the 21st November, 1821, in the 
Company’s ship John Adam, of about 380 tons burthen, accom- 
panied by Captain Dangerfield, as his assistant and successor in 
case of accident, Lieutenant Rutherford, of the Indian army, at 
the head of an escort of thirty sepoys, and Mr. Finlayson, of his 
Majesty’s medical service, as medical officer and naturalist to the 
mission. Owing to the want of wind, and the difficulties of the 
navigation of the Ganges, it took the party seven days to make 
the Reef Buoy, the extreme limit of the dangers of the river, 
although a distance from Calcutta, of only one hundred and forty 
miles. ‘ Noship,’ Mr. Crawfurd remarks, ‘which draws above 
fifteen feet when loaded, can navigate the Ganges with safety and 
economy. The ships of the East India Company, usually of the 
burthen of 1000 and 1200 tons, and drawing above twenty-two 
feet water, are totally unfit for this purpose; they take in their 
cargo 100 miles from Calcutta, and, besides this inconvenience, 
commonly lose many of their crew from the great imsalubrity of 
the stations where they usually lie.’ | 

No event of any importance befel the party, until they reached 
Penang, or Prince of Wales’s Island, on the morning of the 11th 
December. Of the history and existing condition of this settle- 
ment, Mr. Crawfurd gives us a very minute and interesting ac- 
count, into the details of which we regret, however, that we 
cannot afford to follow him. Formerly the grand emporium of 
much of the trade carried on with the countries to the east of 
Bengal, it has within the last few years lost much of its impor- 
tance im consequence of the purchase by the Company of the more 
conveniently situated island of Singapore, which has recently, 
however, been annexed, along with that of Malacca, to the 
government of Penang. The increase of the civil and military 
establishments at Singapore, which this arrangement has occa- 
sioned, is reprobated by our author as wholly uncalled for. 

On the 5th January, 1822, the Mission left Penang, and, after 
landing on the 9th on the largest of the Dinding islands, where 
. they found the ruins of the Dutch fort, exactly as described by 
Sag Ah who visited the place in the year 1689, and in whic 
Mr. Finlayson discovered a new epidendron, with a flowering stem 
of about six feet long, and with from ninety to one hundred 
flowers upon it, arrived on the 13th in the roads of Malacca, 
and were very politely received by the Dutch Governor. A sketch 
of the history of this settlement (now a British possession), is given 
by Mr. Crawfurd, with his usual accuracy. Its present popula- 
tion, which has not varied for the last six-and-twenty years, is 
only, he informs us, about 22,000. The inhabitants consist chiefly 
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of Malays, ‘a brown coloured race of savages, called Benua and 
Jakong, a race of Hindoo colonists from Telinga, the Dutch 
settlers, and the descendants of the original Portuguese con- 
querors. Of the last of these classes he says: 


‘The Portuguese amount to 4,000, and are all of the lowest order. 
Although, with a great admixture of Asiatic blood, the European features 
are still strongly marked in them. I have no doubt there are among them 
many of the hineal descendants of the haughty, intolerant, and brave men, 
who fought by the side of Albuquerque; but they certainly inherit no 
part of the character of their ancestors, and are a timid, peaceable, and 
submissive race. They offer to us a spectacle not frequently presented 
in the East—that of men bearing the European name, and wearing the 
European garb, engaged in the humblest occupations of life; for we find 
them employed as domestic servants, as day labourers, and as fishermen.’ 


We may also give his account of the more fashionable society 
of the place: ad 


_ ‘Jan. 16, Last night Mr. Timmerman, the governor, gave a ball and 

supper, in compliment to the departure of the military officers of the station, 
relieved by fresh troops from Batavia. Besides the inhabitants of the 
place, the party consisted of the officers of three Dutch men of war, lying 
at the time in the Roads, This occasion gave us an opportunity of 
observing the manners and appearance of the colonists. Out of thirty- 
seven ladies, two or three only were Europeans, and the rest born 
in the country, with a large admixture of Asiatic blood. The female dress 
of the younger part, was in the English fashion, and a very few only of. 
the elderly. ladies dressed in the Malay kabaya, a sort of loose gown, or 
wore the hair in the Malay fashion. The long residence of the English 
in the Dutch colonies, the influence of the French, and lately, of their own 
more polished country-women, have nearly banished these external marks 
of barbarism. Before the last ten years, the habits and costume of the 
female Dutch colonists partook more of the Asiatic than the European. 
Instead of Dutch, they spoke a barbarous dialect of Malay; they were 
habited, as I have described, in the dress of that people; they chewed the 
pawn-leaf publicly, and even in the ball room, each fair dame had before 
her an enormous brass ewer to receive the refuse of her mastication.’ 


Leaving Malacca, after a visit of only a few days, our author 
and his friends proceeded on their voyage, and at six o’clock on 
the evening of the 19th, anchored in ithe eae roads. Singa- 
pore, where Mr. Crawfurd was afterwards resident and local 
Governor, had at that time been only about three years in pos- 
session of the Company; but even already, every thing indicated 
the rapidly increasing prosperity and importance of the settlement. 
The details of its statistics and commercial activity are given, 
however, at greater length in a subsequent part of the volume, 
and we shall therefore take the liberty of leaving the subject for 
the present, although the violence of the easterly monsoon detained 
the Mission in the place for more than a month. On the 25th 
February, they were at last enabled to weigh anchor, but soon 
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found. it ey stand across for the coast of: Borneo, in 
order to escape the force: of the monsoon, and make out their 
northing under the shelter of that island. After touching at various 
small islands on the eastern coast of the gulf of Siam, they at 
length found themselves, on the 22nd March, in the Roads of Siam, 
and at the mouth of the river Menam, on which stands the city of 
Bang-kok, the capital of the kingdom, 

_, Before proceeding to Bang-kok, however, it was found necessary. 
to. come to anchor off the village of Paknam, the first station on 
the river, about two miles and a half from its mouth, and a short 
distance above a bar, over which the ship had been floated with 
considerable difficulty. We will transcribe Mr. Crawfurd’s account 
of what occurred here, as affording a very amusing illustration 
of Siamese diplomacy, and of the sort of treatment subsequently 
experienced by the mission, throughout the whole progress of ‘the 
negociation :— 
. ‘March 26. A Portuguese interpreter, despatched from the Court, 
came on board this morning. He brought a message from the chief of 
Pak-nam, the purport of which was, that he had received instructions 
from the Court to entertain us, and that a barge had been sent down to 
bring us to the capital, but that before the ship proceeded, it would be 
necessary to land our guns, according to invariable usage in such cases. 
We returned a civil answer, and sent the chief a small present, taking this 
occasion to remonstrate against the landing of our guns, as well as to sig- 
nify to him, that one boat was totally inadequate to the accommodation of so 
large a party as ours. In the forenoon his nephew came on board, to 
wait upon us. He stated, that the orders of the governor, on the subject 
of landing the cannon of foreign ships, were peremptory, and could not be 
dispensed with, but that a reference would be made to the court for 
instructions. On the subject of the barge, it was explained that the 
numbers of our party were not known, or more accommodation would 
have been farnished: This was not trae, for we had stated the exact 
number of the party in the letter to the Prah-klang, (the minister who 
conducts the affairs of strangers), and the circumstance of sending a single 
boat only, was evidently an early attempt to underrate the mission, and 
the authority by which it was sent. A temperate resistance, therefore, 
however unpleasant, became necessary. 

. ¢Qur visitor had brought an invitation to our party to land in the 
evening, and partake of an entertainment which the chief had prepared for 
us, This, after some hesitation, was accepted, and at the landing-place 
we were met by the governor’s nephew, who escorted us to the chief’s 
house. A crowd of men, women, and children, were collected out of 
curiosity, the greatest share of which seemed to be directed towards our 
Indian servants, whose neat, gay, and clean attire, formed a striking con- 
trast to their own rude and slovenly semi-nudity. After passing a short 
way through mean lanes crowded with huts, we came upon the dwelling 
of his excellency, the governor, formed of the same mean and perish- 
able materials as the rest. We were ushered into a large apartment, 
raised a few feet from the ground, on a platform of split bamboos, which 
formed the floor. The thatch within, was ill concealed by broken and 
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soiled Chinese paper-hangings ; and from the roof was suspended a motley. 
collection of oft Dutch chandeliers, of miserable glass, and Siamese and 
Chinese lamps, covered with dust, with cobwebs, and with the smoke of 
oil, incense, and tobacco. The governor civilly met us at the door, and. 
shook hands with us very heartily, in the European fashion. Chairs were 
placed for our accommodation. The chief was aman about forty-five 
years of age, of rugged features, but cheerful manners, and he seemed. 
desirous to please. ‘ His nephew, who had ushered us in, and his secretary,, 
sat upon a carpet before him. A messenger, who. had just arrived from 
the court, and who was deputed to conduct us thither, was also present. 
The name, or rather the title, of this person, with whom the mission had. 
afterwards a good deal of intercourse, was Luang Kochai-asa-hak, for- 
merly Nakhoda Ali. He was one of those Mohammedan adventurers. 
whose ancestors had come, several ages ago, from the coast of Coro- 
mandel, He had visifed Queda, Penang, and Calcutta, and spoke the 
Malayan language tolerably, for which reason it was that he was selected 
to attend us. In the centre of the apartment we found a table laid out 
in the European fashion, under the direction of the Portuguese interpreters, 
with plates, knives, forks, silver spoons, and some tolerable English glass, 
ware. It was loaded with viands, such as pork, fowls, ducks, eggs, and. 
rice; and with abundance of fruit, particularly mangoes, oranges, and 
lichis, all of which were in season, 


.*A curtain, which was suspended across one end of the apartment, 
attracted our notice. We were told, to our surprise, that behind it, lay 
in state, the body of the late chief of Pak-nam. This person was brother 
to the present chief, and the father of the young person who had visited us 
in the forenoon. The last, indeed, had then informed us that his father 
died five months ago; that his body was lying embalmed at Pak-nam, and’ 
that his funeral would take place on the 24th day of the present moon; 
but we had certainly no idea that we were to be favoured: with the presence 
of the deceased during the feast to which we had been invited. Mr. Fin- 
layson and Mr. Rutherford, when they landed the. following morning, 
their curiosity being strongly excited, on the subject of the body which 
was lying in state, ventured to make some inquiry concerning it... Their 
questions were by no means taken amiss by the son, to whom they were 
addressed, but considered rather complimentary, and he invited them, 
without ceremony, to view the body. It was lying in a coffin, which was 
covered with tinsel and white cloth, and the lid of which when removed 
exhibited the corpse, wrapped up in a great many folds of cloth, like an 
Egyptian mummy, apparently quite dry, and covered with such a profusion 
of aromatics, that there was nothing offensive about it, — : 

‘The chief alone sat down at table with us, but without partaking of our 
fare. He was assiduous in pressing us to the good things that were 
placed before us. My interpreter explained to me, that he requested us 
to ‘eat heartily, and not be abashed,”-—a customary form of compliment, ’ 
it appears, among the Siamese, in addressing a guest. ‘No questions’ 
respecting the object of the mission, were put to us during the entertain- 
ment, and I considered the visit as a matter of mere form and etiquette; 
but in this I was much deceived ; for the repast was no sooner over,‘ than. 
question followed question with great vivacity. We were first bluntly 
asked what was the object of the mission.' We answered, in general terms, 
thatthe English and Siamese nations were neighbours, and that on our’ 
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part, we were desirous that a friendly and frequent intercourse should 
subsist between us, and that we were deputed to request such an inter- 
course. This did not satisfy the chief; he urged us over and over, to 
state what particular request, or demands, we had to make of the court, 
upon the present occasion, We declined giving him the satisfaction he 
required ; observing, that, in proper time and place, we would explain 
ourselves fully. We were next requested to state the quality and amount. 
of the presents brought for the king ; and a secretary placed himself behind 
the chief, to take notes of what was said on this subject—one apparently 
of the first interest. We evaded giving any answer, except in very general 
terms, but we were cross-questioned with dexterity and perseverance, 
I had noticed, that among the presents there were some fire-arms. The 
chief begged to know their number. I said, a few hundreds. He begged 
me to conjecture some approximation. to the actual number. I added, 
probably three or four hundred. The answer was, ‘‘be good enough to 
say either the one or the other.” I endeavoured to divert the chief’s 
attention from the detail of muslins, broad cloths, crystal, looking-glasses, 
and such matters, by calling his attention to an English horse, which was 
one of the presents. He immediately requested to know his height, his 
age, his colour, the length of his tail, and, finally, what fortunate, or un- 
fortunate marks he had about him. We put an end to all this impor- 
tunity, by informing the governor, that, as soon as we returned to the ship, 
we would direct a clerk to make out a list of the presents, for his satis- 
faction. This conversation afforded an early, but’a good specimen of the 
indelicacy and rapacity, which we afterwards found so characteristic of the 
Siamese court and its officers, upon every question of a similar nature. 
‘After the discussion respecting the presents, the chief reminded us of 
the compliment which his Siamese majesty had paid to the mission, in so 
promptly dispatching an accommodation-boat to convey us to Bang- 
ok; and he entreated us to make no difficulty about accepting this 
gracious mark of royal attention, while he besought us also to comply with 
the established usage, in landing the guns of the ship. We repeated what 
we said before, of the total inadequacy of a single boat to accommodate 
our large party, which consisted of seventy-four persons. With respect 
to landing the cannon, we stated, that a Portuguese man of war had, two 
years before, been permitted to visit the capital, and that a mission from 
the British government hada right to be treated with equal favour. Much 
pains were taken to convince us, that it would be proper to comply with 
the wishes of the court, but we persevered in our objections. With this 
discussion our visit ended. It was a striking contrast to European usage, 
that the whole of this demi-official conversation passed in the presence 
and hearing of a great crowd of the lower orders, who occupied the entire 
area of the court, opposite to the place where we sat. The people, indeed, 
pressed up to the very door of the saloon. The chiefs by no means 
checked their curiosity, and on their part they listened to what passed 
with respectful attention. 

. £ What we saw in our visit to Pak-nam, was not calculated to impress 
us with a very exalted opinion of the progress of the Siamese nation in 
the arts which conduce to the comforts, or reasonable enjoyments of life. 
The cottage of an English peasant, not on the brink of a work-house, pos- 
sesses more real comfort than did the mansion of the governor of Pak-nam, 
who, we were told, exercised an arbitrary authority over 50,000 people.’ 
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After some further negociation, it was at last conceded by the 
court, that the landing of the cannon should be dispensed with, 
and the ship accordingly proceeded on its way to the capital, which 
it reached on the 29th of March. The town, as seen from the 
river, appeared to consist of a crowd of mean huts and hovels, 
grotesquely interspersed with palms, fruit trees, and the tall and 
glittering spires of numerous temples of Buddha. The vessel, 
soon after its arrival, was visited by the son and nephew of the 
Prah-klang, both of whom, upon being served with a repast on 
board, eat, drank, and chewed tobacco, with a rapacity that seems 
a good deal to have astonished their entertainers. A ae 
too, came in the course of the day, directly from his majesty, ' for 
the purpose of drawing up a formal description of the English 
horse, which had greatly excited the royal curiosity. Last of all, 
a deputation arrived to receive the letter of the Governor-General, 
which, on a pledge being given that it should be again produced 
when the mission was presented at court, was delivered on the 
quarter-deck, under a salute, and carried away by the escort ap- 
pointed to take charge of it, in a gold vase, having a state 
umbrella extended over it. The letter, as Mr. Crawfurd remarks, 
is in the East accounted by far the most important part of the 
embassy, the critical examination to which it is subjected extend- 
ing even to the envelope and the shape and quality of the paper. » 

Having got hold of the letter, the next thing which the Siamese 
authorities looked after, was the presents by which it was accom- 

anied. First, therefore, came a request from his majesty, for the 
immediate delivery of the horse, which he was particularly —— 
tient to see; and soon after, another, for the rest of the articles. 
‘A trifling circumstance,’ says Mr. Crawfurd, ‘ which took place 
on delivering them, afforded a singular example of indelicacy on 
the part of the officers of the Siamese government. Among a 
great many pieces of British muslin, which. constituted an article 
of the presents, it was alleged that there was a short delivery of 
four, as the numbers did not correspond with the list given in at 
Pak-nam. This serious defalcation was communicated to me by 
a formal message, and a hope expressed, that the deficiency would 
be made up. At the same time no notice was taken of two pieces 
of fine Genoa velvet, which had been delivered beyond the quantity 
expressed in the list, although of ten times the value of the muslins! 
As soon as our clerk brought this last circumstance to the notice of 
the messengers, not another word was said about the alleged 
defalcation in the muslins !’ 

After landing, and being accommodated with a house by order 
of the government, the first ceremony which the mission were called. 
upon to undergo, was that of being presented to Prince Kromchiat, 
the eldest son of the king, who superintended the foreign and 
commercial department of the state. We must, however, refer 
our readers to the work itself for the particulars of this interview, 
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which ‘continued for nearly two hours, and: was not over till ‘be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock at night. The prince, a heav 
and corpulent figure, about. thirty-eight years of age, but looking 
miucholder, sat on a mat, while his courtiers lay at a great distance 
in front of him, crouching on their knees and elbows. It had been 
stipulated. that the interpreters of the mission should be admitted, 
but. when they. attempted to follow Mr. Crawfurd and Mr, Ruther- 
ford into. the hall of audience, they were so jostled by the atten- 
dants: as to be forced to withdraw. 'The conversation was therefore 
earried.on through the medium of two of the courtiers, one of 
whom being of. superior rank, received the prince’s words in the 
first instance, while the other, who lay crouched in his rear, repeated 
them to the English envoy in Malay. | 

The ceremony of their presentation at court having been. fixed 
for the 8th of. April, Mr. Crawfurd and his friends left their 
dwelling at half-past eight on the morning of that day: After 
leaving the river, across which they were carried in barges pro 
vided by the court, they were received under the walls of the 
palace in net hammocks, borne by two men only, their awkward- 
ness in the management of which unstable vehicles, occasioned 
no: little. merriment among the immense crowd assembled to view 
the spectacle. At last, however, after passing through various 
apartments, they arrived in safety at the entrance of the hall of 
audience, where they were compelled to leave behind them their 
shoes and Indian attendants, as well as their interpreters, who, as 
on the former occasion, were jostled and prevented from following, 
notwithstanding a previous stipulation that they should be allowed 
to remain within hearing. Every foot of the hall was ‘ literally 
so crowded,’ says Mr. Crawfurd, ‘ with prostrate courtiers, that 
it: was difficult to move without the risk of treading on some officer 
of state. Precedence is decided, upon such occasions, by relative 
vicinity to the throne.’ The gentlemen of the mission, after bein 
first seated pretty far to the back ground, were, upon making their 
obeisances, by raising their joined hands three times to the fore- 
head, requested to advance, and were finally settled about half-way 
towards the throne. This promotion, however, was only obtained 
at: the expense of an additional round of: obeisances. We give 
the conclusion of the affair in Mr. Crawfurd’s own words: 


. ©The throne, and its appendages, occupied the whole of the upper end 
of the hall. The first was gilded all over, and about fifteen feet high, 
It ‘had much the shape and look of a handsome pulpit. A pair of curtains, 
of gold tissue upon a yellow ground, concealed the whole of the upper 
part of the room, except the throne; and they were intended to be drawn 
over ‘this also, except when used. In front of the throne, and rising from 
the floor, were to be seen a number of gilded umbrellas of various sizes. 
These consisted of a series ot canopies, decreasing in size upwards, and 
sometimes amounting. to as many as seventeen'tiers. The king, as he 
appeared seated on his throne, had more the appearance of a statue in a 
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niche, than of a living being. He wore a loose gown; of gold tissue; with 
very wide sleeves. His head was bare, and he wore neither crown nor any: 
other ornament on it. Close to him was a golden baton, or sceptré..i:! #: 
‘ The general appearance of the hall: of audience, the prostrate attitude 
of the-courtiers, the situation of the king, and the:silence which: prevailed; 
presented a very imposing: spectacle, and reminded us:much more:of @ 
temple crowded with  votaries engaged in the performance of:some solemn 
rite of religion, than the audience chamber of a temporal monarch. ««:: 
‘ The king seemed a man between fifty and sixty years of age, rathe 
short in person, and dispused to corpulency. - His features were very ordi« 
nary, and appeared to bespeak the known indolence and imbécility’ of his’ 
character; but upon this subject it was not easy to form any correct 
opinion, owing to the distance we'were at. from the throne, and the sort) 
of chiaro scuro cast upon it, evidently for effect. Pe MTA i 
‘ To: the left of the throne we saw exhibited the portable part of: the: 
presents from the Governor-General ; a secretary proceeded to read a. list: 
of them; and I make no doubt they were represented as tribute or offer 
ing, although of this it was impossible to obtain proof. The letter’ of the 
Governor-General was neither read nor exhibited, notwithstanding: the’ 
distinct pledge which had been given to that effect. (af 
‘ The words which his Siamese majesty condescended to address to us 
were delivered in a grave, measured, and cracular manner.. One of the; 
first officers of state delivered them to a person of inferior rank, and this. 
person to Ko-chai-sahak, who was behind us, and explained them in the 
Malay language. The questions put, as they were rendered to us, were 
as follows :—‘* The Governor-General of India (literally, in Siamese, the 
Lord, or Governor, of Bengal), has sent you to Siam— What ‘is ‘your busi-’ 
ness?” A short explanation of the objects of the mission was given in’ 
reply. ‘‘ Have you been sent with the knowledge of the King of England?” 
It was here explained, that from the great distance of England, the poli’ 
tical intercourse with the distant nations of the East, was commonly’ 
entrusted to the management of the Governor-General of India. **'Is’ 
the Governor-General of India brother to the King of England ?” To this 
question it was replied, that the Governor-General. of India had-been the’ 
pene friend of his Sovereign from. early life, but that he was not his’ 
rother, The following questions were successively put:—‘ What dif- 
ference is there in the ages of the King and the Governor-General ?” 
“* Was the Governor-General of India in good health best = left 
Bengal?” ‘Where do you intend to go after leaving Siam/?” .“ Is 
e your object in all the countries you mean to visit?” “ Do you 
intend to travel by land or water from Saigun to Turan?” “ Is it your 
intention to: visit Hué, the capital of Cochin China?” After receiving 
replies to these different’ questions, his majesty concluded with the fol- 
lowing sentence :—* I am glad to see an envoy here from the Governor~ 
General of India. Whatever you have to say, communicate to the mi- 
nister, Suri-wung-kosa. What we chiefly want from you are fire-arms,””” 
' His majesty had no sooner peotiouiaadl shies last words, than we 
heard a loud stroke, as if given by a wand against’a piece of wainscoting > 
upon which the curtains on each side of the throne, moved by some con- 
cealed agency, closed upon it. This was followed by the same flourish of 
wind instruments, and the same wild shout, which accompanied’ our 
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entrance; and the courtiers, falling upon their faces to the ground, made 
six successive prostrations. We made three obeisances, sitting upright, 
as had been agreed upon. 

‘ As soon as the curtain was drawn upon his majesty, the courtiers, for 
the first time, sat upright, and we were requested to be at our ease—freely 
to look round us, and admire the splendour and magnificence of the 
court-—such being nearly the words made use of by the interpreter in 
making this communication to us. 7 
- * During the audience a heavy shower had fallen, and it was still rain 
ing. His majesty took this opportunity of presenting us each with a 
small umbrella, and sent a message to desire that we would view the 
curiosities of the palace at our leisure.. When we arrived at the threshold 
of the. hall of audience, we perceived the court-yard and the roads ex- 
tremely wet and dirty from the fall of rain. We naturally demanded our 
shoes, which we had left at the last gate. This was a favour which could 
not be yielded, and we were informed that the first princes of the blood 
could not wear shoes within the sacred inclosure where we now were. It 
would have been impolitic to have evinced ill-humour, or attempted re- 
monstrance; and therefore we feigned a cheerful compliance with this 
inconvenient usage, and proceeded to gratify our curiosity.’ 


~ We cannot afford, however, to accompany our author in his 
barefoot survey; but we must quote a few sentences from his 
account of a visit paid to him in the afternoon of the same day, by 
the minister, Suri-wung-kosa :-— , 


. ¢ The visit,’ says Mr. Crawfurd, ‘ afforded an opportunity of observing 
one of the most singular and whimsical prejudices of the Siamese. This 
peor have an extreme horror of permitting any thing to pass over the 

ead, or having the head touched, or, in short, bringing themselves into 
any situation in which their persons are liable to be brought into a situa- 
tion of physical inferiority to that of others, such as going under a bridge, 
or entering the lower apartment of a house, when the upper one is inha- 
bited. For this sufficient reason their houses are all of one story. The 
dwelling which we occupied, however, had been intended for a warehouse, 
and consisted, as already mentioned, of two stories, while there was no 
access to the upper apartments, except by an awkward stair and trap-door, 
from the corresponding lower ones. This occasioned a serious dilemma 
to the minister, A man of his rank and condition, it was gravely insisted 
upon, could not subject himself to have strangers walk over his head, 
- without suffering seriously in public estimation. 

‘To get over this weighty objection, a ladder was at last erected against 
the side of the house, by which his excellency, although neither a light nor 
active figure, safely effected his ascent about three o'clock in the after- 
noon. The native Christians, of Portuguese descent, had prepared an 
abundant entertainment after the European manner, which was now 
served up. The minister sat at table, but without eating. His son and 
nephew, the youths whom I have before mentioned, also sat down, and 
partook heartily of the good things which were placed before them. No 
Oriental antipathies were discoverable in the selection of the viands. 
Pork, beef, venison, and poultry, were served up in profusion, and there 
was certainly nothing to indicate that we were in a country where the 
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destruction of animal life is viewed, with horror, and*punished asa crime, 
The fact is, that in practice, the Siamese eat whatever animal. food is pre- 
sented to them, without scruple, and discreetly put no questions, being 


quite satisfied, as they openly avow, if the blood be not upon their own 
eads.” 


The succeeding week’ was employed by Mr. Crawfurd and his 
friends, who, having been presented at court, were now at fall 
liberty to go abroad, in viewing whatever was to be seen about the 
capital: and its neighbourhood. It was not until the 16th of April 
that they found it possible to commence the negociation, with the 
management of hick they had been charged.’ On that day they - 
at last obtained their first conference with the Prah-klang; but 
neither on this, nor on any subsequent occasion, did they succeed 
in effecting any definite arrangement of the points they met to 
discuss. The invincible procrastination of the Siamese court, where 
the settlement of the most important matters of state is at:any 
time liable to be interrupted for the sake of the idlest ceremonies, 
or by such accidents.as a domestic disturbance in the family: of the 
minister, or a fit of ill-humour on the part.of the monarch, ora 
royal progress from one quarter of the palace to another, would. of 
itself have been an obstacle, in any circumstances, to the s 
adjustment of such a business as that entrusted to the Governor- 
General’s mission. But in the present case there were: other and 
still more insuperable difficulties in the way. The object which 
the Siamese authorities. had evidently most at heart, throughout 
the negociation,' was to obtain a promise that, in the event of the 
commercial treaty being arranged, they should enjoy the privitege 
of at all times.supplying themselves with fire-arms and ‘warlike 
stores at the British ports. This was a permission, however, which 
Mr. Crawfurd regrets that he was not. authorized to yield to the 
extent demanded. To a.question upon the subject, which was-put 
to him by the Prah-klang, at one of their earliest interviews, it was 
replied, ‘ that’ if the. Siamese were at peace with the friends and 
neighbours of the British nation, they would certainly be permitted 
to purchase fire-arms and ammunition at our ports, but not other- 
wise.’ This, however, was very far from satisfying the wishes of 
the Siamese minister. The answer, even by the terms in which it 
was conveyed, was conceived to point too sabe at the Burmans; 
and ‘ the interpreter,’ says Mr. Crawfurd, ‘ hesitated to explain tt ; 
informing me, in an under tone, that according to Siamese notions 
it was considered uncivil to make any allusion to the national 
enemy; an observation which shews the rancorous and irrecon- 
cileable temper. with which those two nations view each: other.’ 
Besides this difficulty, however, another of nearly equal magnitude 
contributed effectually to defeat the success of the mission at the 
courts both. of Siam and of Cochin China. _ The haughty ‘autoerats 
of these two countries obviously looked with .contempt wr, see 
ambassador from the delegated government of India. In Cochin- 
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China, Mr.-Crawfard was not even introduced to the presence: of 
the king; and neither the one monarch nor the other condeseended 
to reply in his own name to the letters of the Governor-General. | 
No explanation that Mr. Crawfurd could offer upon’ this point, had 
the least effect in softening the not unnatural prejudices which he 
had to encounter. . He found himself met again and again, in spite 
of all his endeavours, by the broadest hints as to the arrogance of 
@ mere provincial governor presuming to place himself on a level 
of equality with the sovereign prince of a mighty nation, and ex- 
pressions of surprise, that the mission had not rather come with 
credentials from the king of England himself. The court of 
Cochin China even: refused, on this account, to accept of the pre- 
sents sent by the Marquis of Hastings. In Siam, the pride of ‘the 
king and his ministers yielded the victory here to their avarice and 
Tapacity, and the presents were received ; but only as offerings or 
tribute from an inferior to. his lord paramount, as was made suffi- 
ciently intelligible by the whole conduct and demeanour of the 
court, as. well as expressly declared in the answer to the letter of 
the Governor-General. : : 
.. Notwithstanding these discouragements, however, Mr. Crawfurd 
continued to persevere in his attempts to attain, as far as possible, 
the objects of his mission. The point which he was principally 
anxious to. carry, was the abolition of the right of pre-emption 
claimed and exercised by his Siamese majesty, in regard to all 
- goods imported for sale into his kingdom. This important inno- 
vation in the mercantile usages of the state, which none of the 
ministers would undertake to mention to the king, it was at last 
agreed that Mr. Crawfurd himself should propose, at an audience 
to be granted for the purpose. But no second audience was ever 
obtained, and ‘the negociation was terminated, after several very 
unsatisfactory conferences with the Prah-klang,. by the following 
ultimatum from the Siamese government :—‘ That if English mer- 
chant ships come to the port of the capital, upon their arrival at 
the mouth of the river, they shall be searched by the governor of 
Pak-nam, and their small arms and cannon landed, according to 
former custom, and then that the ships shall be conducted to the 
capital, As soon as they are anchored, the superintendent of 
customs shall afford all assistance in buying and selling with the 
merchants of Siam, and the duties and charges shall not be more 
than heretofore, nor afterwards raised. Let the English merchants 
come to, Siam.to sell and buy in conformity to this agreement.’ 

.. Although this. very satisfactory and important document was 
put into the hands. of the envoy on the 12th of June, it was the 
middle of July before the state of the bar in the river permitted the 
mission ship to-take its departuve. From that time till nearly the 
end of August was occupied in the voyage to Saigun, the first: port 
at:which the party touched in the Cochin Chinese dominions. 
Having redched the Point of Kandyu, which lies at the mouth of - 
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the river of Saigun, they were visited by the mandarin of that 
an bo well as very hospitably entertained’ by. him on shore. 

eaving the ship there, Mr. Crawfurd and Mr. Finlayson,;-with-e 
retinue of about thirty attendants, proceeded in boats up the river 
to the town of Saigun, where they arrived on the morning of the 
29th. Here they were met at once by a difficulty which they had 
not anticipated. The governor of Lower Cochin China insisted 
upon seeing the letter from the Governor-General to the king—and 
would be satisfied with nothing but the original, which had un- 
fortunately: been left, in the ship at Kandyu. After a good deal of 
contention, however, ‘the letter was at last sent for, naa obtained 5 
but we. must leave our author himself to relate what took. place 
upon its.arrival::— . jéuj ts 300 } tad |! wh dots 


‘ Notice of this was, without delay, sent to the mandarins Charged with 
our business, and the three persons who had visited oe See eee 
themselves in less than halfan hour. We had’by this time fount that oor 
Cochin Chinese friends were extremely ceremonious, and partialto display 
and parade in little matters ‘to the extent of ostentation.. This:humour 
was complied with in exhibiting the letter of the Governor-General.) As 
soon as it was opened, the mandarins proceeded to inspect it minutely, 
examining by turns the writing, the illuminated paper, and, above all, the 
seal of the Governor-General. This being done, we proceeded jointly 
through the medium of a Portuguese translation which accompanied it, 
to render it, sentence by sentence, into Cochin Chinese. After this pro- 
cess had gone on a little time, the deputation considered it unsatisfactory, 
and begged that a written translation, in the Chinese characier, might be 
effected. This was done accordingly. They now examined my cre- 
dentials, and begged a Chinese translation of those also ; and they fatther 
required English ahd Portuguese copies ‘of all the documents.’ This ‘too 
was acceded to. On perusing the’ translation ‘in the’Chinese charactef, 
the mandarins expressed entire ‘satisfaction’ at’ the general purport of ‘the: 
letter; but advaticed many objections ‘to ‘particular éxpressions,’ which 
they declared ‘it! was impossible ‘to submit to his majesty the king of 
Cochin China; ‘the use of them, they said, ihowever respectfully meant, 
being against the Jaws of the country. . For,¢xample, towards the eon- 
clusion of the letter of the Governor-General, ‘ His.excellency sends certain 
presents, in token of his, profound respect,and esteem for his, majesty the 
emperor of Cochin China.” . This was not to be, endured, because,.as.the 
matter. was explained to us, profound Tespect and esteem must be consi- 
dered as matters of course from any one that addressed his majesty of 
Cochin China. At the suggestion of the mandarins, the passage was 
rendered as follows :—‘* I ‘sénd yout majesty cértain presents, because 
you are a great king.” Strong objection was made'to the expression ‘In 
which his excellency had disclaimed any wish for lands or fortresses ; 
beeause it was not to be imagined for a moment that any one could desite 
lands or fortresses beloiiging to the King of Cochin ‘China, and the/dis-: 
claiming ‘the wish to obtain commercial factories alone was inserted)” ‘In. . 
the letter‘of the/Governor-~General, his majesty was styled emperoriof, Anam, 
@ commion term:for Fonquim and Cochio China ; and as ut was well, 
that he:had conquered a great part of —_— sand, as was asserted, of 
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Lao, sovereign of these countries also was added to his titles. - This was 
much objected to, and the mandarins informed me that it was no honour 
to the-king of Cochin China, to be styled ‘‘'a king of slaves,” for-as such, 
it seems, the inhabitants of the conquered. provinces are deemed by the 
governing race, that is, by the Anam nation, which includes both Cochin 
Chinese and Tonquinese. After the conference was over, I asked. the 
Christian interpreter, in consequence of hearing this last observation, what 
opinion the Cochin Chinese entertained of the people of Kamboja. He . 
had visited Bengal, and said, without hesitation, ‘‘ pretty much the same 
opinion that the English entertain of the black inhabitants of Hindoostan!!” 

whole of this tedious conference lasted eight hours. The luckless 
interpreter, Antonio, was so overcome with the intricacy, not to say the 
danger, of his part of the task, and the difficulty of pleasing every body, 
that he declared, that to have done it justice would have required the head 
of an. elephant !’ 

The remainder of the story of the Mission to Cochin China ma 
be soon told. After having been honoured with an audience of the 
governor, Mr. Crawfurd quitted Saigun on the 3d of September, 
and, having regained the ship after a sail of a few hours, the whole 
party proceeded on their voyage along the western coast of the 
peninsula towards the capital of the kingdom, the city of Hué. 
On: the 15th they reached the harbour of Touran, where, leaving 
the ship moored, Mr. Crawfurd, accompanied only by Mr. Finlay- 
son and about a dozen attendants, embarked a few days after on 
board of two gallies provided for them by the government, and, after 
a short voyage, mag ae their final destination. The first matter that 
engaged the authorities here was, as usual, the Governor-General’s 
letter, the Chinese translation of which had to undergo another 
very minute and scrupulous revisal. Among other expressions 
that were objected to, was one mentioning the death of the late 
‘king. This was considered highly improper, as his majesty, it was 
observed, ought to have been represented not as dead, but as 
merely gone to heayen!. No alterations, however, that were made 
upon the Governor-General’s letter, could procure the mission the 
honour of a presentation at court. The utmost that could be ob- 
tained from the minister, in reference to this point, was a promise 
that he would convey their desire to his majesty, which was ex- 
torted from him only after a world of argument and solicitation. 

.* It is natural enough,’ said he, with a smile, at the close of a long 
conversation upon the subject, ‘that you should employ every 
expedient in your power to attain the honour of being presented 
to so great a king.’ 

Two or three days afterwards, the intendant of the port came 
with a message from his majesty, to say that every thing being 
now settled, the party were at perfect liberty to go abroad where- 
ever they A trl | ; and they proceeded accordingly to visit the 
different quarters of the city and its vicinity. We wish we could 

extract the very interesting account our author gives us of the for- 


tifications erected under the superintendence of the former king, 
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instructed and,assisted by a few. French, engineers. . The defences 
around the town, the barracks,.and, above all, ‘the arsenal; are 


described. as all .constructed on the most scientific principles, and 


kept in admirable order. The. roads,; bridges, and canals.in the 
neighbourhood, are, also said to be.excellent.. These improvements, 
however, had been effected by their despotic author at the expense 
of a prodigious waste both of the treasure and. the. lives of his 
subjects—the provision for supplying the workmen with wate?, 
having, for one thing, been so deficient that, as we find from the 
very curious journal of the Burmese embassy by Mr. Gibson, 
which. Mr. Crawfurd has printed in his appendix, no fewer.than 
ten thousand of them Hc from thirst, hard labour, or disease. 
We are sorry we cannot treat our readers to an account of the 
various ready-cooked, dinners which were sent as presents by his 
Cochin Chinese majesty to the mission, during the few remaining 
days they resided at his capital. The most remarkable of the 
dainties.served up upon one of these occasions, consisted of three 
bowls of hatched eggs, which it was stated formed a delicacy 
beyond the reach of the poor, and only adapted for persons of 
distinction—the fact being, that eggs in this condition cost thirty 
per cent. in the market more than fresh ones. Itis the universal 
practice, accordingly, when great entertainments are to be given, 
to set the hens to hatch, that the guests may be provided with 
this favourite delicacy. After ten or twelve days, the eggs are 
considered as ripe for eating. ) 
_. In consequence of the presents sent by the Governor General 
having, as we have already stated, been refused by the King, Mr. 
Crawfurd felt it necessary respectfully to decline pocersing. of 
those offered by his majesty for the government of Bengal. : This 
conduct at first gave a good deal of umbrage to the Siamese autho- 
rities ; but finding their efforts to shake the resolution of the 
envoy of no effect, they desisted after a short time from pressing 
the point. They made the circumstance, however, a pretext for 
refusing to the mission a letter from the king himself for the Go- 
vernor-General; and Mr. Crawfurd was finally obliged, as he had 
been at Siam, to take his departure with only one. from the 
minister. In reply to the request which had been made on the 
subject of commercial intercourse, his majesty, was pleased to grant 
permission to English ships, to visit three parts of the kingdom 
ony, viz., Saigun, Han or Touran, with Faifo, and the capital; 
and although this was a very limited concession, in comparison 
with what had been promised at an earlier period of the negocia- 
tion, it was deemed quite useless to make any farther attempt to 
obtain a more liberal arrangement. The mission quitted Hué on 
the 17th of October, and having travelled by land to Touran, and 
embarked there, reached Singapore on the 16th of November, and 
Calcutta on the 29th of the following month. ‘On the same 
day,’ says Mr, Crawfurd, ‘I made my report to the Marquis of 
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Hastings, whom I found on the point of sailing for England, : His 
Lordship was pleased to app .. of the dintietion with which, 
under many difficult and embarrassing circumstances, the affairs of 
the mission had been conducted; and I had afterwards the honor 
of receiving the official approbation of his immediate successor, 
my amiable and lamented friend, the late Mr. Acland.’ . 
‘During the late Burmese war, a second mission was sent by the 
Governor-General to Siam, which was not, however, attended b 
any more important results than that whose proceedings we have 
just been sketching. Even the spirited attempts that were for 
some time made by certain English capitalists, to establish a com- 
mercial intercourse with that country, through the medium of the 
merchants of Singapore, may now be considered as having altoge- 
ther failed, as it might indeed have been anticipated they would 
do, from the jealous and. impracticable character of the govern- 
ment, and the burthensome nature of the restrictions to which 
foreign trade remains exposed at every port in the kingdom. Mr. 
Crawfurd gives it as his opinion, that if any mercantile intercourse 
is to be in future attempted, either with Siam or Cochin China, it 
ought to be conducted only through means of the Chinese junks. 
he inhabitants of China are, in truth, the only foreigners whom 
these’ semi-barbarians do not regard either with aversion or con- 
tempt. To the Emperor of China, the monarchs of both countries 
look up in some degree as their superior ;—all other kings they | 
consider as their inferiors, if not their vassals. The ‘establishment, 
by the Indian government, of a resident agent at the court of Siam, 
‘Mr.-Crawfurd thinks -would, in any circumstances, only tend to 
produce jealousy and irritation. The revolution in France, com- 
‘bined with: other causes, sent at one time a number of the natives 
‘of that country to Cochin China, where they soon acquired a for- 
‘midable influence ‘at court. But the cireumstances both of their 
‘native land, and of that of their adoption, have now changed ; 
and they hive by this time nearly all returned from their distant 
exile. The connection that has thus been formed, however, 
between the French and Cochin Chinese nations, might possibly 
be renewed in the event of a war between France and England ; 
and as Mr. Crawfurd remarks, ‘ the numerous and fine harbours 
of Cochin China, might in such a case prove safe and convenient 
retreats, from which a French army might harass or destroy our 
commerce with China.’ ‘ But this evil,” he adds, ‘might be 
readily averted, and the Cochin Chinese government reduced to 
‘almost any terms, by the easy and practicable blockade of two or 
three of the principal ports, from which the capital and other 
age of the kingdom derive their food and other resources.’ 
The idea of any formidable danger to our Indian empire, from so 
poor and unwarlike a country as Cochin China, he treats as alto- 
‘gether visionary. Should it be considered desirable, ' however, to 
make any farther attempt to cultivate an amicable intercourse with 
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its rulers, he advises that tes. shoei be flattered and conciliated 
by.a. mission, on however small a scale, proceeding directly from 
the crown. . The mere delivery of a letter, anda trifling present — 
from the King of England, would probably tend far more to 
gratify the vanity of the Cochin Chinese monarch, than the most 
splendid embassy from the delegated government of India. 
We cannot attempt, in the scanty space we have now left our- 
selves, to do justice to the remaining portion of Mr. Crawfurd’s 
valuable publication, which is devoted to a very learned and 
elaborate account of the history, geography, and statistics of the 
two countries he was depnted to visit, and of the manners, arts, 
languages, and general character and civilization of their inhabi- 
tants. The information he has collected upon all these points, 
must be considered as quite extraordinary in respect of its amount 
and its minuteness, when we recollect the short period of his 
residence in either country, and the multiplied difficulties, arising 
from the extreme jealousy of both governments, under which he 
had to prosecute his inquiries. It is only by a perusal of the 
volume itself, that our readers can acquire any adequate notion of 
all that the author has accomplished. in this part of his task; all 
that we can attempt to do, is to glean for them a very few of the 
interesting details with which the work abounds. 
_ The Siamese empire is at present composed of Siam, a large 
portion of Lao, a portion of Kamboja, and certain tributary Mala 
states. It may be considered as comprehended between the 5t 
and 2lst degrees of north latitude, and the 97th and 105th 
degrees of east longitude. Its area may be estimated at 190,000 
geographical miles. The exact amount of its papaaen itis of 
course impossible to ascertain, but Mr, Crawfurd thinks it may 
be taken at about 2,800,000, of which only about 1,260,000, are 
Siamese. The remainder of the number is made up of the people 
of Lao, Peguans, Cambojans, Malays, Chinese (of whom there 
may be about 440,000), natives of Western India, and 2000 per- 
sons of Portuguese descent. igs beet 
The complexion of the Siamese is a. light brown, many shades 
darker than that of the Chinese, but never approaching to: the 
black of the African negro or Hindoo, In, stature pr are 
shorter than the Hindoos, the Chinese, or the Europeans, but 
taller than the Malays. Although a handsomer people than either 
the Chinese or the Indian lente they possess but little of what 
we should denominate beauty. Their physiognomy conveys upon 
the whole rather a gloomy and sullen air. ‘This, however,’ says 
Mr. Crawfurd, ‘is the judgment of a European, and probably 
would be so of a native of Western Asia; but it is nerseesy to 
add, that the Siamese, vain in every thing, have a standard of 
‘beauty of their own, and are by no means disposed to bow to our 
opinions on this subject. I one day pointed out to some Siamese 
at Calcutta, a young and beautiful "Enalishwpstea and wished to 
know their opinion of her. They answered, that I should see 
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mafiy handsomer when I visited Siam! La Loubere, by his: own 
account, exhibited to the Siamese the portraits of some celebrated 
beauties of the court of Louis XIV., and was compelled to: ac- 
knowledge that they excited no admiration whatever. «A large 
doll which he exhibited was more to their taste; and a youn 
nobleman, according to the Siamese method of estimating the fair 
‘sex, said, with admiration, that a woman of such an appearance 
would be worth at Yuthia, five thousand crowns!’ The dress of 
the Siamese consists merely of a piece of silk, or cotton cloth, of 
from five to seven cubits long, passed round the loins and thighs, 
the rest of the body being left entirely bare. Sometimes another 
narrow scarf is worn round the waist, or thrown carelessly over 
the shoulders. Their favourite colours are dark and sombre, 
white being used only for mourning. Jewellery and trinkets are 
not much used, except by children. The Siamese, like the 
Chinese, allow the nails of their fingers to grow to an unnatural 
length, and having the common eastern prejudice against white 
teeth, are in the habit of staining them at an early age with an 
indelible black. They chew tobacco in moderate quantities, but 
smoke it perpetually. Inthe consumption of areca and betel root, 
they exceed even the Malays themselves. The marriage ceremony; 
among the Siamese, is the simplest possible—but their funerals 
are conducted with a great deal of form and pomp. They burn 
their dead, but never immolate living victims along. with them. 

In neither the useful nor the ornamental arts have they. made 
almost any progress. The only tolerable mechanics among them, 
are natives of China, or Cochin China. They receive all their uten- 
sils of zinc and brass, from the former country. Their fire-arms 
they obtain from Europe. The manufacture of silk and cotton 
fabricks is entirely in the hands of the women, and managed with 
very little skill. They manufacture coarse pottery themselves, but 
all their porcelain is imported from China. Their houses are, in 
general, merely built of bamboos, and covered with the leaf of the 

ipa palm. A few, in the capital only, are constructed with brick 
and mortar, and roofed with tile. Their bridges, even in the 
capital, consist only of a single plank. The construction of an 
arch seems to be unknown to them. Almost their only roads are 
aquatic—but these are numerous and extensive. Their temples, 
which are by far their most important edifices, are built of brick 
and mortar, and very elaborately ornamented. Their statuary is 
confined to the fabrication of images of Buddha, which they make 
of a composition of plaster, rosin, oil, and hair, and cover with 
varnish and a thick coat of gilding, to conceal all defects. Their 
advantages of soil and climate enable them, even without much 
skill in agriculture, to raise large quantities of grain, sugar, and 
pepper ; but the two last are cultivated entirely by the settlers from 
China. A great deal of oil and salt is also produced in the country. 

There is but little learning among the Siamese, even the-studies 
of their priesthood being confined to subjects connected with their 
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own. profession. All the medical practitioners are. Chinese, or 
Cochm Chinese; and divination and astronomy are in the hands 
of the few Brahmins settled in the country. The Siamese year is 
solar, and consists of twelve months, to which an. intercalary 
month of thirty daye is added every third year. Their week con- 
sists of seven days, each of which, commencing at .sun-set, is 
divided into sixteen watches. Their common time-keeper' jis, the 
same contrivance which is in use among the Hindoos, viz.: a.cup, 
with an aperture in the bottom, placed in a bowl of water. : They 
divide time, also, into cycles of twelve and of sixty years. , They 
have two epochs, a sacred dating from the death of Gautama, and 
a popular, from the introduction of the Buddha worship into 
Siam. The year commencing with the 11th of April 1822 was, 
according to the first mode of reckoning, the year 2365; and 
according to the second, the year 1184, of Siamese chronology. 
The Siamese possess little knowledge of arithmetic—relying prin- 
cipally upon the Chinese Sanpan. They are wssesl Mae with the 
decimal system of notation. | Their currency consists only, of 
cowry shells and silver. , : sii) a 

Of foreign parts the Siamese know but little—the only, names 
they have for nations or countries, not in their own quarter of the 
globe, being Hua-prek, African, that is to say, “ pepper heads ;” 
Farang, Europe; Frangsit, French; Wilande, Dutch; Angkrit, 
En lish ; and: Markan, Anglo-American. They hate sea voyages, 
andl the whole spirit of their institutions: is adverse to intercourse 
with foreigners. . 

Their music is more 1 Ager to a European ear, than that of 
any other eastern people, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
Turks and the Persians. Their melodies ate said to be commonly 
of a brisk and lively description, and to resemble those of the 
Scotch and Irish. They are in possession of a considerable 
variety of instruments, both wind and stringed. | VE 

The Siamese alphabet consists of thirty-nine consonants, besides 
a great many vowels. The characters are written from left’ to 
right, and the language is characterized by great simplicity of 
grammatical structure. Their literature is described as being 
meagre and uninteresting. All their compositions, with the ex- 
ception of their epistolary writings, are metrical, but the style is 
simple, and destitute of those strong metaphors and hyperbolical 
forms of expression which are commonly ascribed to the Eastern 
languages. The vernacular tongue, however, is only employed in 
the composition of songs, romances, and national chronicles. All 
their religious books are written in the Bali language, as in the 
other countries of the East where the Buddhist faith prenee 
The people, in general, are taught to read and write, but awkwardly 
and imperfectly. bea otgl 14 go 

Of the Siamese character in general, our author gives no very 
favourable account. ‘Judging,’ says he, ‘ from those with whom 
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we held intercourse, I make no hesitation in confirming what 
has been oftenasserted of the Siamese, by European writers, that 
= are servile, rapacious, slothful, disingenuous, pusillanimous, 
and extravagantly vain.” They are. admitted, however, on the 
other hand, to be — temperate and abstemious ;_placable, 
e,, and obedient. . Parental affection is found among them 
m: great: force, and filial duty is regarded as a religious obligation. 
Their women are not immured as in other Eastern countries—but 
donot seem to be treated with much respect, nor is female virtue 
held.in very high estimation. 
We transcribe the following from many other remarks of our 
author, in this part of his volume : 


_ * Servility is of course to be expected as a necessary consequence of the 
rigid despotism by which the Siamese are weighed down. Subordination 
of rank is ‘so rigorously marked in Siam, as to destroy all appearance of 
equality, ‘and therefore all true politeness. Towards their superiors, the 
conduct of the Siamese is abject in the extreme, and towards inferiors, it 
is’ insolent’ or disdainful. This character seems, indeed, impressed even 
upon their external deportment. Their gait is-not only never graceful, 
érect, or manly, like that of the military tribes of Western Asia, but, on 
the contrary, always sluggish, ignoble, and crouching. Perhaps the very 
attitudes in which submission to superiors is. expressed, contribute to 
banish even the graces of external deportment; and it seems, indeed, 
impossible to associate any elegance of external manners, however super- 
ficial, with the habitual practice of crawling upon knees and elbows 

knocking the forehead against the earth, and other similar observances, 
‘We had occasion to observe on the knees and elbows of some of our 
acquaintances, the effect of this practice, in the black indelible scars with 
which they were marked. The effects of these repeated prostrations were 
particularly obvious on the limbs of the Prah-klang, whose duty led him, 
at least twice a day, to perform them at the palace.’ 


We must refer our readers to Mr. Crawfurd’s own pages for an 
account. of the Siamese religion, government, political institutions, 
national. revenue, laws, history, trade, climate, and natural produc- 
tions. Wecan only now afford to add a very few of his observa- 
tions on the country and people of Cochin China. 


~. The empire of Cochin China consists.of Cochin China itself, of 
Tonquin, and of. a part of the ancient kingdom of Kamboja. It 
extends almost from the 8th to the 23d degree of north latitude, 
and its breadth from east to west varies from sixty to one hundred 
and eighty miles. Its area may be taken at about 98,000 square 
miles, and the population probably does not much exceed five mil- 
hons. 

- The Christian religion was introduced into the country about 
the year:1624, by the Portuguese Jesuits, from Macao—but has 
not of late made any sensible progress. The prohibition against 
the plurality of wives, is said to be what is most repulsive in it to, 
the habits and manners of the Cochin Chinese.. 7 
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-The.Annam race is described as being in their persons .a.short, 
squat, and ill-favoured people. ‘Their countenances, however, 
exhibit an air of cheerfulness and humour.,; The women 
appeared to our author in a remarkable degree fairer. and hand- 


somer than the men. . 


The progress they have made in the useful arts, is represented 
as decidedly beyond that attained by the. Siamese. ton is 
raised by in considerable quantities; and of good quality. 
They have also carried to a considerable extent the art of reatin 
the silk-worm, and weaving silk. The manufacture of | 
ware, too, for which Tonquin has long been-celebrated, is-still-car- 
ried on there. All their efforts in art, however, are rather in the 
way of simple imitation, than of invention or improvement, - 

The Annam language is a monosyllabic tongue, in structure 
and general: character resembling the provincial dialects of China. 
The people have no literature of their own, but receive all their 
books: from the: Chinese. : 

Both sexes dress nearly in the same way, wearing on the lower . 
part of the body a pair of loose trowsers, secured at the waist by a 
sash, and over all two or more loose frocks, reaching: half way 
down the thigh. Both males and females wear turbans, which are 
put on with much neatness. nh TTS" of 

In character, the Cochin Chinese are described as mild and 
docile. The lower orders are even remarkable for their liveliness 
and gaiety. Although, however, much given to the performance 
of = wren they are, upon the whole, decidedly a my people. 

Their linen, in. particular, seems never to be washed. eir diet, 
too, is very impure and indiseriminate. Hatched eggs, as we have 
seen, are their favorite delicacy; they eat vermin; and their 
favorite sauce is a composition of the juices of putrid fish, as bad 
as can be, of course, both in taste and odour. Like their neigh- 
bours, the Siamese, they consider themselves the first people in the 
world. No people are kept in a state of more abject slavery by 
their rulers. They have httle or no religious wo ho althoug 
there are a few priests among them, they seem 'to be looked upon 
as little better than a kind of fortune-tellers.. - ne ed 
The concluding chapter of the volume is dedicated to: the new 
Settlement of Singapore, of which it contains by far the best ac- 
count that has yet been given to the public. Upon:the examina- 
tion of this portion of the work, however, we regret that we cannot 
now enter. We have been able, we fear, to convey to our readers 
but a very imperfect idea of the store of information and entertain~- 
ment to be found even in that part of it to which our remarks have 
been confined. We are glad to perceive, however, that we are to 
have another opportunity, ere long, of meeting with the very able 
author. We shall long for the appearance of the Journal of his 
+Embassy to the Court of Ava, which is announced as preparing for 
publication, © 9° | eR GS BLT OF JOE 
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Art. III.—Jean Paul Fr. Richter's Leben nebst Characteristik seiner 
| Werke von Heinrich Doering. Gotha: 1826. Henningsche Buch- 
handlung. London: Black, Young & Young. og 
2. Wahrheit aus Jean Paul’s Leben, Erstes Bindchen. Breslau. Im 
_ Verlage von Joseph Max und Komp, 1826. London: Black, Young 
~& Young. Dasselbe, Zweites Heftlein, 1827. t 
3. Selina oder iiber die Unsterblichkeit von Jean Paul. Zwei Theile, 
Pe und Tiibingen. J. G. Cotta, 1827. London: Treuttel & 
Wurtz. | 
4... Wahrheit aus Jean Paul’s Leben, Drittes Heftlein. 1828. Lon- 
don: Black & Young. st dy 


Ir is ‘always interesting and instructive to observe the eagle flight 
of genius, to mark its: dawning powers, their gradual development 
and. increase,’ and the means by which superior spirits attain 
maturity. But who can detail the peculiar nature of that pro- 
cess, by: which a Homer, a Shakspeare, a Milton, arrive at those 
profound and sublime views, by the communication of which, they 
not only’ give relief to their own labouring minds, but call into 
action those latent fibres that strike in unison with their own 
vast conceptions. For in the theory of the human mind, it: is neg 
so extraordinary. that the poet, by the magic of his art, can extend 
the sphere of human knowledge, views and feelings, can exhaust 
worlds and imagine new, as that the reader should: be able to 


determine’ the justness of the portrait, without having seen the 


original. The outlines must exist in the minds of all, for judg- 
ment presupposes power, but genius raises these outlines, of which 
the multitude have only a faint and undefined idea, to a beautiful 
and well proportioned sculpture. But by what means this miracle 
is aecomplished, the poet ‘himself cannot explain, at least we have 
met with no biography of eminent men, that sufficiently accounted 
for their superiority. f : 

We have been led to these remarks, by a diligent perusal of the 
biographies of Jean Paul, placed at the head of this article, for we 
must confess that the Germans, in their lives of celebrated men, 
pay a laudable attention to the gradual formation (b:/dung)*, of 
the intellectual powers. The direction of these powers is fre- 
quently to be traced to outward circumstances, but the primum 
mobile is still hidden from our view. There are, however, instances 
in which even these are wanting, and it is notorious, that many of 
the most distinguished characters became so, not by being borne 
along by. the force of circumstance, but by contending against it. 
We can easily imagine how the mind of a Gothe, in the sphere 
most favourable: for expansion and observation, gradually de- 
veloped itself; but that Jean Paul, born and educated in a small 
village, struggling against the evils of. rty, almost isolated 
from the aan , should in thefirm, yet modest consciousness of his 





* Not to allude to Goethe's far-famed autobiography, we would recom- 
mend to the reader’s notice, Schiller’s Life, translated by Mr. Carlyle. 
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own value, pursue his own. path, neglected,and alone, undisturbed 
by the difficulties. of his situation, and the clamours ‘of those who 
could not understand him, until he forced:his country to acknow- 
ledge the justice of his claims, and rank him with those illustrious 
men‘who deserve ‘and command: the admiration! of mankind, is’ 
one of those inextricable. probléms which nature seems occasion- 
ally:to propose to man, to convince him how much there: exists 
impervious to his boasted superiority. ‘The most striking feature 
in the history of this extraordinary writer, is his self-formation—if 
we may be allowed to use the expression, he stood alone, and the 
style of his works is too individual to admit of successful imita- 
tion.. But we must not anticipate; we shall therefore take a brief 
survey of the writings before us, from: which we shall abridge such 
passages as will enable us to give a faithful, portrait of, their sub- 
ject, so far as our narrow limits will allow. | | sie 
-. We are aware that it is the fashion to abuse Doring’s Life.* It. 
was certainly got up to gratify the. curiosity of the day, and’ pos- 
sesses no more merit than what a selection of articles from news- 
papers, and literary gazettes:can confer; yet Doring had 
undoubtedly a right to put forth a biography, from such materials 
as he could ‘fairly collect, and it was employing strong language, 
to name his work’a Pseudobiography, unless the writer.had had. 
recourse to dishonourable means to effect. his object. . The press. 
would soon have conveyed to the public the character of the work, 
and Jean Paul’s friends could have published their work, without 


coming into a contact with.an ephemeral publication. 


Mr. Otto’s work, in which the life of Jean Paul. is given, either 
in his own words, or written from his letters, possesses far higher 
claims ; it is, however, somewhat too discursive, and there are parts, 
the lengthy disputes about Jean Paul’s costume, for example, which 
we should think would prove too minute even for, his admirers. 
The custom, too, which prevails:in Germany, to a most annoying 
extent, of publishing works of all descriptions, volume by, volume, 
greatly impairs the interest in reading them. If this:.system be 
cartied much farther, we shall have the livraisons delivered, so as 
to preserve the unity of time; a volume appearing once a year, and 
the period described equal to the time that intervenes between the 
appearance of the volumes. There are works, the interest and’ be- 
nefit of which are greatly lessened, if not read throughout; we 
catch the single features, but are unable to es expression, to the 
whole portrait. The friend to whom the publication of Jean Paul's 
papers was intrusted, died, we believe, since the appearance of the 
third volume ; we hope, however, that there still remain others, able. 
and willing to. complete the work. And now, without, further - 
preface, to the Life itself. 5 





* Mr. Déring would have done well to have abstained from any sinister 
mention of Mr. Otto, or of Jean Paul’s widow, as every body must naturally 
attribute it to the notice in the Breslau Gazette. Rev. 
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Jean Paal was born at Wonsiedel, on the 21st of:March, 1763, 
or, as he was fond of saying, the Spring and J. P. came into exis- 
tence together. He was baptized the day after his birth, one of his 

fathers being ‘his mother’s father, the other Johann Friederich 
hieme,; a book binder, ‘ who little imagined on what a Moecenas 
of his craft: he bestowed his name.’ His father removed from Neu- 
stadt, to: Ratisbon, and ‘I must confess’, says his, son, ‘ that when 
I was at Ratisbon, some. years ago, nothing, amidst all the recol- 
lections of the place, the diet itself not excepted, affected me so 
much as ‘the remembrance of my father’s scanty life. In my 
historical lectures, (as J. P. stiles his autobiography, for he always 
loved toimagine himself addressing his hearers) poverty will make 
its appearance, as frequently as feasting in Thummel’s Travels, and 
rinkmg in: Richardson’s Clarissa, but I cannot refrain from 
bidding it welcome, provided it.comes not too late in life.—Wealth 
depresses talent, more than poverty ; under thrones, and mountains 
of gold, perhaps many a giant in intellect hes buried. If the oil 
of riches be poured on the flames and warmer powers of youth, 
little but the ashes of the Phoenix will remain, and only a Géthe 
had the strength to rise, his wings unscorched by the sun of pros- 
ity.’ Inthe year 1765, his father was appointed clergyman of 
itz, ‘but the income he derived from all his occupations enly en- 
abled him, with occasional assistance from his wife’s parents, to 
obtain the common necessaries of life. The lively imagination of 
Jean Paul, and the extraordinary degree of observation which he 
displayed from his early years, confer a zest and vivacity upon the 
description ‘of his infancy and: childhood, which have seldom. been 
equalled. | Zt is delightful to behold a gifted. mind return tothe 
scenes of hi#boyish days, not in the afflicting second childhood of 
age, which he somewhere likens to the trees sketched by the frosty 
fretwork on our window ‘panes, but with the freshness and gaiety 
of spirit, which few but schoolboys can experience. 

.“ Nothing-could happen more dehghtful to «myself, or my .deceased 
brother Adam-—although a bird’s nest was dearer to. him than the abode 
ofthe muses—than. when dinner was not ready as the clock struck twelve, 
for we carried our hunger with us to school, that we might lose no time. 
We were highly praised for this sacrifice, but [ am convinced, that the love 
of children to break through the order of the day, had a principal share in 
it. We wished to dine a few hours later; for the same reason we were 
pleased with the fast-days. Ifevery thing in the house is turned topsy 
* turvy, through whitewashing, moving, or the unexpected ‘arrival of many 

friends, the little urchins are in their glory.” : 

Unfortunately, by an untimely complaint against a tall peasant 
boy, ‘Zah is his name for’ posterity,’ he closed ‘the school-room 
against himself for ever, for his father determined’ to educate him 
at home. Four hours in the morning, and ‘three tn the afternoon, 
were devoted to instruction. ‘This consisted principally-in learning 
by heart, Proverbs, ‘the Catechism, Latin words, and Lange's 
Crishantr: They had ‘to. learn the long rules for the genders, - with- 
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out understanding them, a practice laudably imitated: by several, 
not uncelebrated, teachers in our own country: If the father went 
out on the fine summer days, they. had the * confounded exceptions,’ 
as panis piscis, to learn for the next morning. Poor Adam, for whom 
the day was hardly long enough for his roving disposition, had not 
an iota of his lesson remaining in his sconce, at the hour of exami+ 
nation, and received the regular castigation., Our author’assures 
us, that he himself was never beaten, during the whole course of 
his school life; and with that filial affection for which he was re- 
markable, fearful that his observations on the course of: his: educa« 
tion might be considered as implying a censure upon his father, he 
oceeds to defend him. Jean Paul appears to have been the 
avourite. child of his parent, who was warmly attached to him, 
and was wont, whenever his son gave any little testimony of talents; 
er progress, to burst into tears of joy; yet, ‘ with such a disposition, 
in the whole course of our education, he committed no. other fault; 
strange as it may appear, than that of the head, not of the heart,’ 

The inquisitive and. observant turn of J. P., soon dis 
itself, and he learned by a pecultar process, to write Latin,. copy 
Greek, read ne ers, and talk. politics, almost. as clearly as 
many children of a larger growth ; in short, Gibbon’s reading in: his 

outh, was not more desultory, or miscellaneous; for if his father 

appened to leave a book about, no matter what were the contents; 
the son was sure to devour them ; if the father were’on his: guard 
and put the books away, Jean Paul contrived im some mannerto 
become master of their —— weeny ree too at clock 
making ; the dial plates, however, as oung ho ist candidly 
schinemictiie, wei executed the best; ms for the me they had 
their pendulum, a wheel, ‘and stood capitally. He-invented:a sun+ 
dial, too, of an extraordinary construction. He indicated his:-fature 
authorship, by:a little library, which he formed in Etuts; by evtting 
up, and stitching, parts of his father’s sermons. For the informa- 
tion of the curious in’ bibliography, we observe ‘that the contents 
of his volumes consisted of httle Tn Mean on verses 
of the Scriptures, copied from Luther’s Bible, but ourjuvenile author 
omitted the verse itself, and humorously prophesies in humself ano+ 
ther Frederic Schlegel, as that writer’s tréatment;of Lessing, in his 
little publication entitled Lessing’s Geist; was somewhat similar to 
this treatment of Luther. Ls Ai : 

Jean Paul’s accounts of his childish games and pranks, his 
secret letter writing, his fondness for music, all pourtray a lively 
and imaginative mind, in which his love of praise.is very conspicu- 
ous; but, highly as we think of his powers, and of the manifest 
indications of superiority shewn even in his childhood, we can 
hardly assent to the extraordinary accounts which he gives of the 
intuitive perception of his own consciousness, which flashed; upon 
his mind at a very eatly age. We think, although he strongly pro- 
tests against such a construction, that there must bein this instance, 
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some deception of the memory. - At all events, it is most probable 
that the idea was excited in his mind by some previous remarks 
which'he had either heard or read. | i My 

We have dwelt thus long upon his childhood, both because it 
was evidently a favourite period with Jean Paul, and unfortunately 
forms almost the only part of his biography which he himself had 
brought'to any degree of perfection, and because, unlike what has 
been the case with many distinguished writers, his powers displayed 
themselves in his earlier years; for we behold, both in the man, 
and ‘in the boy, the same ingenuity, the same constant action of the 
mind; the same consciousness of his own worth, which. displayed 
itself, not in overbearing haughtiness, but. in an unshaken firmness 
of purpose, ‘the ‘result of a conviction to which genius frequently 
arrives by intuition, instead of the slow. process by which com- 
mon minds are influenced. We would willingly quote in illustra- 
tion of this, the beautiful picture of domestic life, which he has 
given (p. 57), were it not too long for our present purpose; but 
we would particularly. refer to the charming remarks on the Evening 
Bells,. the ‘swan-song of the day,’ ‘ the Maid, with her Tale of the 
Shepherd and the Wolf,’ and the impression made by stories upon 
children. But whoever reads Jean Paul, must be content to re- 
ceive his communications as he pleases to confer them ; fortunately 
the value of the ‘picture sufficiently compensates for the oddness of 
the frame in which he chooses to exhibit his productions. Thus he 
divides his descriptions of the family life at Joditz, into four 
“* Idyls,” and his last work, ‘Selina, on the Immortality of the Soul,’ 
into planets, instead of chapters. To tell the truth, there is occasion- 
ally a striving after originality, conspicuous in most .of his works, 
that renders his expressions and thoughts frequently strained. and 
affected ; nor would it be.either just or possible to form an adequate 
idea of the mind of this singular and extraordinary writer, except 
by a continued survey of several of his productions. We shall, 
therefore, take a rapid view of the outward: circumstances of’ his 
life, and endeavour to enable our readers, by a detailed ‘account of 
some of those works that will admit of quotation, to judge for 
themselves. : | ) 

The affairs of the family became, after this, more gloomy, . the 
father having ‘contracted debts, which sometimes brought them 
into unpleasant difficulties. Among his teachers, Vogel, respect- 
ably. known in German literature, was one. They all not only 
admired his boundless zeal, but soon distinguished his extraor- 
dinary talents, and admitted him to a degree of equality with them. 
Under the instruction of Vogel, he had the advantage of .a library, 
such as is not often to be found in a country village ; and ina list of 
books mentioned, we find ‘several well calculated indeed to open 
new worlds tothe inquisitive mind of youth, but likely also to 
operate week if perused without sufficient previous infor- 
mation. But Vogel did not lend his books indiscriminately, and 
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we have a letter, ih which Jean Patil, ‘with ‘all ‘the’ mipétussi 
that might have been expécted from his arderit curiosity, advanéés 
his paradoxes, to persuade his instructor to lend ‘him Lessing’s 
Fragments. | | 

In 1799, in his examination for admission into the Gymnasium, - 
at Hof, ‘he gave proofs of such decided superidrity, ‘that the pri- 
vileges he received in consequence, rendered him the object of énvy 
and dislike to his schoolfellows there. In the following year he 

a entitled 
Uebungen in Denken, (Exercises in thinking). li 
Some of the titles we quote, to shew the direction of his mind ;— 


“On the Origin of our Idea of God.’ ‘Of the Harmony between 


onr true’and false Opinions.’ ‘Is the world a Perpetuum Mobile ; 
a Fragment?’ ‘Some General Remarks on Physiogtiomy.’ “Our 
Notions of Spirits, which are different from ourselves.’ ‘How do 
Man, the Animals, Plants, and still smaller Substances, attain 
perfection?’ ‘On the Religions of the World.’ ‘Every Man is 


‘the Standard by which he himself measures every thing. 


These exercises contain, as might be expected, many indications 
of the age of the writer, many forced antitheses, and violent paro- 
doxes, much ingenious reasoning from false premises, and dis ay 
that tendency to theoretical and speculative philosophy, ; which 
was very natural in a youth who had lived almost isolated in the 
world. But they contain likewise were that he had not only 
read much, but thought deeply; and we occasionally discern a 
sceptical turn, which he probably contracted from his indiscrimi- 
nate reading in Pastor Vogél’s library. We extract from them 
the following remark. | Sv geomed 

‘Many think that they prove their piety, by calling this world 4 vale of 
sorrow, but I think that they would display more, were they to call’ it 
vale of joy. God will be pleased with him who is contented with the 
world, rather than with him with whom every thing goes wrong. Amidst 
80 many thousand joys that exist in the world, is it not black ingratitude 
to call it a place of sorrow and of torment ?’ | ab 5: 

This is, doubtless, the sentiment of one who views, the, world 
through the gladdening prism of youth,; but it is nevertheless Just, 


~ both in philosophy and in religion. We may be told that wer 


of opposite sentiments in the Psalms, but it should be remembered, 
that David by his sin had caused his sorrow. Man is apt to cast the 
gloom of his own mind upon the universe, ard then immagine that 
he sees it unrefracted. : oat | ens 

In 1781, our author went to the university at. Leipzig, provided 
with a Testimonium Paupertatis. His former instructor, Vogel, 
wrote him an affectionate letter, and he writes an atiswet' in re- 
turn, containing, with a good deal of German Schwarmeret, mant- 
fest proofs of his goodness of heart and filial affection. 


‘Do you know what impels me to industty?—My mother.—I owe 'it 
to her to sweeten one part of her life, as she has passed the other in stich 
VOL. VIII. 2H 
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misfortune, and through my assistance to diminish the loss which she has 
sustained in my father’s death. It is my duty to contribute to the happi- 
ness of my brothers. If it were otherwise, I should never accept a public 
office, but pursue a different course of study, following only that which 
pleased me, and for which. I was conscious of possessing. powers.’ 


The following remarks, in which he defends Ernesti against 
the observations of Vogel, are likewise worthy of notice. 


“I have observed that a man must not live long, if he would live always 
with renown. We constantly expect from him new monuments of his 
greatness, and consider his past actions merely the heralds of the future. 
We only look forwards, we seek always what he is, and forget what he has 
been: we no longer admire him when we must admire in him the same: 

he outlives himself, It is only after the death of great men that we com- 
yee rise the whole sphere of their career, we do not bestow unlimited praise 
fore their death, because we would wish to allure them to still greater 
deeds, and will not by too great an exaltation of the present, deter them 
from. striving after perfection. Thus it was with the great Young,* in 
England, and nearly so with Ernesti, in Leipzig. . 
‘ But perhaps Ernesti is now praised beyond his deserts. He spoke 
‘Latin like Cicero, but wanted Cicero’s eloquence; he used good words, 
‘bat wanted elevated thoughts ; he owed his reputation more to his indus- 
try than to his genius; more to his memory than to his depth. He was 
a great philologist, but no great philosopher.’ 


The extracts from his Tagebuch meiner Arbeiten auf den Monat 
August, 1781, (Journal of my Labours, for August, 1781), exhibit 
great improvement in the simplicity of the thoughts, and accuracy 


of expression. We shall give a few extracts, premising that the 
‘writer was only eighteen years old. 


‘ The best means to learn our faults, is to tell others their's. . They will 
be too proud to bear them in silence, and will discover your's in return. 
We cannot easily discern our real form from a friend. He is a mirror, on 
which the warmth of our breath disturbs the clearness of the reflection. 
‘We learn our virtues from the bosom friends who love us—our faults from 
the enemy who hates us. Both often say too much, but between the two 
extremes, it is easy to find the truth. 

‘ We gladly discern a fault in a great man, for it prevents our being 
dazzled by the brightness of his greatness. : 
‘The brightness of the upright man lights the bad man to his own hate- 
fulness ; the latter, therefore, avoids the former, he seeks the darkness of 
the night, and fears no spectre but himself. Great men are often most 
pleasant and most useful, when with their years they lay down their faults ; 
they please most at the evening of life, like the sun—brighter, indeed, at 
noon—at his setting. They are great without being dangerous, they warm, 

but burn not. + 


‘Envy is the child of want, and not seldom the illegitimate offspring 





* We suppose the author of the Night Thoughts is here alluded to, 


his inflation of style rendering him a great favourite with the German 
students, 
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of a holier impulse ; it is the nourishment of a degenerate soul, and grows 
— on the ruins of the human mind, .as moss on decayed palaces. It 
feeds on the faults of others, as the raven on carrion. It is so ignoble‘to 
be envious, yet so difficult to avoid being so, that we should soon bid fare- 
re to the goodness of our nature, if all vices were so closely connected 
with it.’ 

We have merely selected a few of his remarks, and these 
chiefly on account of their brevity; but collectively, they display 
rather the acuteness and reflection of a mind already advanced 


towards maturity, than the crude observations of youth. Besides 


these labours, ‘he diligently continued the practice which he 
had early adopted, of making copious extracts from such writers 
as pleased him. These had amounted to twelve quarto volumes 
before he went to the University. 
His first literary attempts, and the motives by which he was 
—" cannot be bétter told than by himself, in a letter to 
ogel. : 


‘ You know that I am poor, but perhaps you do not know, that I 
derive no assistance in my poverty. You must first give a patron to 
understand, by means of money, that you are in want of money.’ 


He then describes the difficulties of his situation, and continues, 
‘I happened to think thus: I will write books, that I. may be 
able to buy books; I will instruct the public, (excuse the false 
expression in favour of the antithesis), that I may learn at the 
University. I will harness the horses behind the carriage, that I 
may get out of the slough.’ 

And in all the enthusiasm of the moment, he writes with school- 
boy spirits, and informs his friend of his first production—‘The 
Praise of Folly.’ Like all young authors, he fancies himself in 
print, and the price of the copy-right in his pocket. Ina few pages 
we find him writing in a different tone. 


‘T left Hof last year accompanied by the airy dreams with which ere- 
dulous fancy is wont to deck the distant future. Nobody, thought I to 
myself, is happier than you are. Your‘ Praise of Folly’ will bring you 100 
dollars, and upon that you can live fora summer, although your book 
will not. But then you will write another for :the next fair; get more 
money and less blame. Herr Professor, Seidlitz; will have negociated 
your ‘ Satirical Abortus,’ and handed over the Honorarium on your fitst 
visit.’ 

‘But Herr Professor, Seidlitz, had not negociated the Satirical Abor- 
tus, and therefore it very naturally follows that he could not give me the 
Honorarium at the first visit; however, he had the goodness to patronise 
my book in his desk so long that the time in.which it might have been got 
up for the Michaelmas fair was half expired. I had now my book, but 
re publisher, and upon sitting down to read it again, I thanked God that 

had none.’ 


He describes his misfortunes in the same humourous strain, 
and relates his next attempt, a satire, Gronlandischen Prozesse, 
2n 2 
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(The Greenland Law Suits). This work, like almost all his earlier 
writings, exhibited a fondness for images, and play of words, 
carried to the extreme. It was said, by some malicious witling, to 
be as cold as the country from which it took its name. There was 
much of exaggeration in this remark, although it was not wholl 
devoid of truth. We shall not, however, enter into a detailed 
analysis of this, or of his other works, but endeavour, by a selec- 
tion of extracts from his later writings, to convey some idea of the 

eculiar manner of Jean Paul; for it is only by reading him, that 
his character can be at all understood. : 

After considerable difficulty he found a publisher, but the 
reception which his first publication met with was not such as 
to induce the bookseller to repeat the experiment; and Jean Paul 
pers many years in poverty and difficulties. Genius, like his, 

owever, could not always remain concealed, and his country- 
men, as if to atone for former neglect, at once acknowledged his 
powers, and classed him with Schiller, Goethe, and the splendid 
galaxy of Weimar. He received from one of the princes of Ger- 
many, a pension that placed him, independently of the profits 
arising from his literary labours, above want; but writing, was to 
him an absolute necessity ; he was constantly engaged in planning 
some new work, and passed several years in the bosom of his 
family, occasionally undertaking some pedestrian tour, of which 
exercise he was remarkably fond. Thus he lived, the delight of 
his own immediate connexions, respected and admired by all; 
towards the close of his life he suffered much from a weakness 
in his eyes, which at last amounted to an almost total loss of sight. 
He had always looked forward to the hope that his son would speak 
and write of him, as he had spoken and written of Ais father, but his 
hopes were defeated by his early death; and it is impossible to 
read the scattered fragments alluding to this event, which were 
found among his papers, without the deepest emotion. They affect 
the heart more powerfully than the most highly- wrought narrative, 
and form a melancholy contrast with the warmth in which he ex- 
pressed his affection for his son, whilst yet in the enjoyment of 
health. ‘ I can never imagine myself as a father losing his child ; it 
would come too hard upon me.’ (This was written when his son 
was in the bloom of youth and health.) The lines which follow 
almost immediately, prove the uncertainty of human felicity. 
‘Through the death of my son is the emptiness of life made mani- 
fest tome. The Gymnasiumsaal is hung with black to me for 
ever, I can enter it no more. This (Selina) is the only book of 
mine, which he (his son) need not read, he possesses already 
the proofs of immortality.’ y+ v8 

It is gratifying to observe that a mind like his, was not deaf to 
the voice of philosophy and religion. His warm piety enabled him 
to consider the death of his much loved son, with a firm and hum- 
ble reliance upon the wisdom and goodness of God, even in those 
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dispensations which are most afflicting. He who pictured in 
glowing and beautiful language that has rarely been equalled, and 
perhaps never surpassed, the glorious majesty of this universe 
with all its imperfections, a. opened from the heights of his 
own mind, new points of view from which to contemplate its vast 
and wonderful extent, and dwell upon the power and goodness of 
its Creator, was not wanting to his creed in the hour of trial. 

In ‘Selina,’ the posthumous work of Jean Paul, on which he 
was engaged until a few days before his death, it was the object 
of the author to prove the immortality of the soul, without reference 
to any particular system of religion. Ashe was only able to com- 
plete a part of his design, it is unfair to subject his work through- 
out to the rules of severe criticism. But we do not think that the 
manner in which he has treated this great subject, although it 
bears marks of his original genius, aid exhibits a connexion in 
the argument, which we do not meet with in many of his former 
writings, would under any circumstances insure success. In the 
present state of human knowledge, when, in the Christian religion, 
we have, to borrow our author’s own expression, much higher 
results than in the Jewish, it is surely superfluous to argue the 
question on the narrow ground of philosophy alone. But even 
considering it on this basis, we cannot see what right the work has 
to the appellation of Platonic, or allow for a moment, with his 
German admirers, that it can bear a comparison with the immortal 
productions of the Greek writers on this subject. It is a radical 
error in a work of this nature, to exclude the consideration of 
human feelings ; for these, universal as they are, may be assumed 
as instinctive evidence of the immortality of the soul; and when, 
in addition to this evidence, we have the decisive testimony of 
Revelation, the question is, in our opinion set at rest. Of the 
chapters in which magnetism is introduced, we are not competent 
to speak, for we are of the uninitiated ; yet we see no such con- 
vincing arguments against it, a priori, as to warrant us to decide 
upon that which we do not understand. The principal interest of 
the work, to us at least, consists in the account of the habits and 
mauners of Jean Paul, and the fragments, containing his opinions 
on various subjects, which are to be found in the second volume. 
These, published from his papers as they were found at his death, 
have been given uncorrected and unconnected, and we have here 
the rough draft of many works with which this indefatigable 
writer was wont to occupy his ever active mind. 


We proceed, according to our promise, to give a few extracts 
from his later writings. 


‘Who has followed and examined reality even to its deepest valleys, 
like the twin stars of poesy, Homer and Shakspeare? As art ever labours 
in the school of nature, so were the richest poets of old her most attached 
and industrious children, to transmit her portrait to succeeding genera- 
tions. If we would picture to ourselves @ truly great poet, we must grant 
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to gepine a metempsychosis through all nations, times, and circumstances, 
and send him to circumnavigate the world. What higher and bolder 
representations of its infinite form would he not project? The poets of 
the ancients were men of business and warriors before they were singers : 
and the epic poets*, in particular, steered the helm through the waves of 
life, before they took up the pencil to describe the voyage. It is with the 
children of the mind as the Romans thought of the children of the body—_ 
they must touch the earth if they would learn to speak. as 

* Imagination is the prose of the creative power or fancy. - It is nothing 
but a potential vivid recollection, which even animals possess, for they ’ 
dream and fear. Its images are only flitting leaves from the real world; 
fever or nervousness can so thicken. them, that they pass from the inner 
to the outer world, and stiffen into bodies. But fancy or the creative 
power is something higher; it is the world-soul of the soul, the element- 
spirit of the other powers. Experience and the other powers of the mind 
tear but leaves from the book of nature—fancy forms these parts into a 
whole. It brings even the absolute and the infinite nearer to reason, and 
more discernible to mortal man, It employs itself with the future and 
the past, because no other time can become infinite or totalized : not from 
a room full of air, but from the whole height of the atmosphere is the 
ethereal blue of heaven formed.’ 


How beautifully does he describe passive genius: 


‘There are persons who, endowed with higher sense, but with weaker 
powers than active talent, receive in their open soul the great world-spirit, 
whether in outward life, or in the inner life of fiction and of thought, who 
remain true and faithful to it, as the tender wife to the strong man, but 
who, when they would express their love, can utter only broken sounds, 
or speak otherwise than they wish. If the man of talent may be called 
the clever actor and merry imitative ape of genius, these are the silent, 
serious, upright woodmen, to whom fate has denied the power of speech. 
If, as the Indians think, the animals are the dumb of the earth, these are 
the dumb of heaven.’ , 

In the department of humorous composition, Jean Paul stands 
without a rival among his countrymen. We behold in him that 
nationality which is the surest testimony of extensive observation. 
He described the life that he beheld, in its varieties of the comic, 
the playful, and the serious. He reveals his own feelings under 
the veil of fictitions circumstances and places, and introduces him- 
self personally to his readers in most of his works, conscious of 
their sympathy and affection. This constant allusion to self, might, 
in an inferior writer, have the appearance of vanity or egotism, but 
in Jean Paul it is one of the most delightful characteristics. We 
behold him pourtrayed in his writings, and whilst we admire his 
genius, it is impossible to withhold cur love and esteem from the 
man. Strangely perverted, indeed, must be the heart that can 





* It is not a little singular that the heroic poets of all ages have had to 
struggle with great misfortunes, as Homer, Milton, Tasso, Dante, &c. ; 
whilst many tragic writers, as Sophocles, Lope de Vega, Shakspeare, &c., 
may perhaps be quoted as fortunate men, , 
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withstand, without emotion, the child-like simplicity and ‘poetic ' 
richness of the outgushings of his gifted and susceptible mind. ’ 
For in him the most opposite qualities exist, and blend together 
so naturally, that the alteration of a single feature would injure the — 
whole effect. But what we most admire in him is that greatness 
of thought and sublimity of character, united with the purest 
odness of heart. Few follies of the time escaped his notice, his 
riendly warning, or powerful satire. But he delighted not in 
taking the gloomy side—he always opposes innocence to vice, and 
right to wrong. He exercised a rare tolerance towards all, which, 
without degenerating to indifference, looked over all parties, and 
acknowledged the good, from whatever quarter it came. He 
never misused his inexhaustible powers of humour; or revelled in ' 
them to the pain of others. He had the strength and power of a 
giant, but he used it with the kindly feelings of a child. air 


=* 





Art. IV.—Notions of the Americans: picked up by a Travelling 
Bachelor. In 2 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 1828. 


Any one who has only hastily read, and lightly reflected on the 
various accounts of the United States, which have been published 
by travellers within the last twenty years, must have been often ° 
strangely puzzled to account, not merely for the discordant opi- © 
nions, but the irreconcileable differences in matters of fact and ’ 
calculation by which those publications are distinguished. If one 
set of writers are to be credited, the union of the states cannot last | 
a quarter of a century; the people of the north have interests so 
opposed to those of the south, that it is impossible they can live 
long under the same government; the federation is tending eve 

day towards a monarchy: the wealthy merchants and large land- 
holders are sighing for titles of nobility, and even the very mob are 
weary of the constantly: recurring elections for presidents, for 
senators, members of congress, members of state legislatures, 
school masters, tax assessors, and all the numberless civil officers. | 
who depend on the sweet voices of the multitude for their public 
existence. The army is so contemptible in numbers and organiza-_ 
tion, that it hardly deserves the name; the. navy was once pretty 
well equipped, but the ships of war are now lying by and going to 
decay ; the members of the lower house are chiefly a rustic and 
ignorant race of men, wholly incompetent to the duties of legisla- 
tion, and the senate is so distracted by private intrigues a r- 
sonal passions, that it is a mere incumbrance to the country. Then 
the society of the Americans is a perfect bore. Of manners th 

know little, and practise less ; their morality is questionable, their 
ladies are all milliners, and their gentlemen mere shop clerks, 
boisterous, drunken, and uncivil, who are yo to shoot any 
stranger, and particularly any Englishman, with a rifle, or to 
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scalp him with a tomahawk, if he should offer them the slightest. 
offence. | 

i he case, made out by. the tourists on the other side, is.of course, 
the very, reverse of all this. According to the reports. of these 
writers, the confederacy of the states is sure to last as long as the,. 
solid globe itself, and is destined ultimately to comprehend, the. 
whole North American continent. It is true that, some. of, the 
north-eastern states have interests different from those of the 
southern, but. they are all resolved to make every sacrifice for the 
sake of the permanency of their institutions. Instead of the go- 
vernment, inclining towards a monarchy, it is, on the contrary, 
becoming more democratical every year; and such is the influence 
of common, sense and a love of simplicity among the wealthy 
inhabitants, that they abhor every thing savouring of aristocracy. 

ith respect to the elections, it is true they are frequent; but 

those to whom they are burthensome stay away, and leave them to 
be managed by the more active members of the community. A 
country governed like the United States, by the will of the people, 
wants no army, nay would not endure one. The navy is kept upon 
a respectable footing, and is on the increase. It may be admitted 
that.a few members of the House of Representatives are little better 
than,clowns, but the majority of them, are men of education and of 
sterling good sense, If the senate be slow, discretion and caution 
are necessary to check. the proceedings of the more popular assem- 
bly : if it be occasionally, pompous, that is, but an excess of the 
dignity by which, it ought to be characterized. But as to the 
society of the United States, nothing can be more unfounded than 
the libels which are published against it; it is frank, kindly, and , 
hospitable, especially to Englishmen, who are treated with the 
greatest cordiality ; the ladies are all models of virtue, and the 
gentlemen the very pink of elegance. 

We believe that, as usual, the truth lies very much in the middle, 
between the exaggerations of both parties. Our English travellers 
are very generally in the habit of judging of foreign countries by 
the standards of politics and taste which prevail in their own. 
With the exception of those amongst them who are of a republican | 
turn of mind, they of course can rarely see any thing in the United | 
States that is deserving. of praise: The republicans, on the con- 
trary, look upon every thing as perfect, in a confederacy founded 
on,so popular a basis ; and between them and the native writers of 
the states, there is scarcely any perceptible difference of opinion. 

Mr. Cooper, the author of the volumes, before us, is of the latter 
class. Though he has spent several of his best years in. this 
country, he has in no instance, that we could discover, divested 
himself of his prepossessions in favour of the soil that gave him 
birth, For this we blame him not. It, is not to be expected, nor 
indeed to, be desired, that our author shall treat of the institutions 
to which he has been accustomed from his infancy, with the cold 
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impartiality of an alien. It is perfectly natural :that'Mr., Cooper 
should endeavour to hold up the example of the United States, as. 
one that ought.to be imitated by all the world: We censure him. 
not for patoting the, scenery of his native land in the most attrac- 
tive colours. It has many charms for him which a stranger can- 
not feel, and. this, will very fairly, account for the tone. of ; eulogy 
which pervades his work upon every subject which it embraces; 
It. is. certainly one of the oa apologies for the United States, 
which has yet been published, and looking at.it under that point 
of.view, we may glance over its manifold exaggerations, without» 
being disgusted by their violence, or deceived by their plausibility. 

Our author has had recourse to a vain and shallow artifice for 
the purpose of conveying to the world his own real opinions con- 
cerning the United States. He visits those countries-with: an 
imaginary friend, to whom he has given the name’ of Cadwallader. 
He is himself an, entire stranger in the country, wholly ignorant of 
the laws, customs, and even the dialect of its ibabietite: He 
finds at first many things which he cannot understand, and is 
inclined to censure ; but luckily he applies to Cadwallader, who 
sets matters right in a very short time, and. thoroughly convinces 
him that the very. points on which, he was.most disposed. to 
launch out his invectives, are those upon which it.was his duty.to 
extol the confederation. This Cadwallader reminds us much of 
the concealed friend, of Moses, in the School for Scandal. ‘‘ I have » 
not got the money myself, but I can borrow. it..of a friend.” We 
are moreover obliged to pay an immense discount: for the loan; a» 


more consummate panegyrist than Cadwallader, is not to be found: — 


in poetry or prose. Nothing.comes amiss ‘to his appetite for the 
laudatory strain. From the humble plough to the miraculous 
steam engine, from the potatoe to the pine apple, from the cotta 
to the capital, from the peasant to the president, all things what- 
soever, whether they belong to the regions of still or of active life, 
are found in the states in their highest possible degree of perfec- 
tion. The gentle author is at first surprised to find his hopes so 
far behind the reality; but the evidence of his senses, aided. by 
the sage councils of his friend, is so convincing, that reluctant 
though he be to own the existence of so. much excellence, he must 
in candour and fairness admit it, when.arguments are adduced in 
its favour, which he, for his part, knows not how to controvert! 
Happy simpleton, it were a pity if the world did: not participatein | 
his credulity ! 7 , 

It is a common fact in itself, and one that unfolds a volume of 
criticism on the real attachment. of educated men: to the democracy 
of America, that our author with all his prepossessions, or prejudi~ 
ces perhaps in its favour, has,affected to write under the ieigned 
character of a nobleman, and that all the letters of which his work 
is. composed, are addressed to three. persons of title, a French 
Count, a. German Baron, and an.English Baronet! So :much . 
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for the hatred which the Americans bear to the nomenclature of 


nobility! It appears to us, moreover, that there are opinious 
advanced in the mcg Sern Se which bear a strong impress of 
aristocratical notions. e do not perceive that they have the 
sanction of Cadwallader. 


‘ One hears a great deal in Europe of the equality of the United States. 
Now, if you will make a moderate allowance for the effects which are 
produced by the division of property on the death of its possessor, or the 
facility with which estates are acquired, and to the fact that no legal 
orders exist in the community, you may, with a certain qualification, take 
the general rules which govern the associations and habits of all other 
countries, as applicable to this. In order, however, to measure accuratel 
the degree of influence the circumstances just named produce, probably 
requires a greater knowledge of America than I possess. Though it is 
quite apparent that those conventional castes which divide the whole 
civilized world into classes, are to be found here, just as they are in 
Europe, they appear to be separated by less impassable barriers. The 
features of society are substantially the same, though less strongly marked. 
You, as an Englishman, can find no difficulty in understanding, that the 
opinions and habits of all the different divisions in life may prevail without 
patents of nobility. They are the unavoidable consequences of differences 
in fortune, education and manners. In no particular, that I can discover, 
does the situation of an American gentleman differ from that of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, except that the former must be content to enjoy his ad- 
vantages as a concession of the public opinion, and not asa right. I can 
readily believe that the American, whatever might be his name, fortune, 
or even personal endowments, who should arrogate that manner of supe- 
riority over his less fortunate countrymen that the aristocracy of your 
country so often assume to their inferiors, would be in great danger of 
humiliation ;. but I cannot see that he is in any sense the less of a gentle- 
man for the restraint. I think I have already discovered the source of a 
very general error on the subject of American society. Short as has been 
my residence in the country, I have met with many individuals of man- 
ners and characters so very equivocal, as scarcely to know in what con- 

ventional order they ought to be placed. There has been so singular a 
compound of intelligence, kindness, natural politeness, coarseness, and 
even vulgarity, in many of these persons, that I am often utterly baffled 
in the attempt to give them a place in the social scale. One is ashamed 
to admit, that men who at every instant are asserting their superiority in 
intellect and information, can belong to an inferior condition ; and yet one 
is equally reluctant to allow aclaim to perfect equality, on the part of 
those who are constantly violating the. rules of conventional courtesy.’— 
vol. i. pp. 107—109. 


We should like much to hear the opinion of an honest farmer 
of Kentucky on this passage. We guess he would say that it 
was written by an Englishman. Indeed, it is evident that upon 

oints of this nature, Mr. Cooper’s ‘ notions’ are somewhat more 

nglish than American. There is, if we may say so, a strong spice 
of ‘aristocracy in his democracy, and if he may be credited, the 
failing is occasionally apparenteven amongst the most republican 
of the states themselves. 
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: 

‘Tt is,’ he.asserts, ‘ a peculiar feature of American democracy, and it 
is one which marks its ancient date and its entire security, that it is unac- 
companied by any jealousy of. aneinerry beyond that which distinguishes 
the usual rancour of personal envy. ne may sometimes hear remarks 
that denote the sourness of an unsuccessful rivalry, but the feeling can 
no where be traced in the conduct of the nation. The little states of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island* contain, beyond a doubt, the two most 
purely democratic communities in the civilized world. In both, the public 
will is obeyed with the submission that a despot would exact; and in the 
latter, it 1s consulted to a minuteness-of detail that would be incon-. 
venient, if not impracticable, in a community of more extended interests. 
Now, mark one effect of this excessive democracy which you may not be 
prepared to expect. No less than three governors of Connecticut have 
been named to me,-who in due progress of time, and at suitable ages, 
have been selected to sit in the chair which their fathers had filled with 
credit. Many inferior offices also exist, which, were it not for the annual 
decision of the people, might be thought to have become hereditary in 
certain families. Here is proof that the sovereign people can be as stable 
in their will, as the will of any other sovereign. Of the five presidents 
who have filled the chair, since the adoption of the present constitution in . 
1789, but one has left ason. That son is now a candidate for the same 
high office; and though the circumstance, amid a thousand other absur- 
dities, is sometimes urged against his election, it is plain there is not a 
man ‘in the whole nation who deems it of the least importance.’+—vol. i. 
pp. 217—219. : 


But if any doubt remain on the subject, we apprehend it will 
be removed by the following very lively and graphic picture of a 
large and indiscriminate assembly, collected during the visit of 
Lafayette to New York: 


‘ The assemblage was composed of every class in the country, with the 
exception of those perhaps who are compelled to seek their livelihood by 
positive bodily labour. Still there was no awkwardness apparent, no’ pre- 
sumption on the part of the one, nor any arrogance on that of others. 
All passed off simply, harmoniously, and with the utmost seeming enjoy- 
ment. 

‘ My friend, who is very universally known, was saluted at every step 
by some fair one, or some man, who, to the eye at least, had the port and 
bearing of a gentleman. ‘* Who is that?” I asked him, after he had 
paused an instant to speak to a young couple who were promenading the 
room together. ‘ That is young and his bride. He has 
recently returned from his travels, to take possession of a fine estate which 
has descended to him from the old Dutch patricians of our state, and to 
marry that sweet creature on his arm, who has had power enough to 
retain her influence after his tour through Europe, and who, by-the-bye, 
is a distant cousin of my own.” ‘ And that?” I continued. ‘A city 
politician,” returned Cadwallader, smiling. ‘‘ He is ambitious of ruling 


* The writer was assured that the office of Secretary of State in Rhode 
Island, had been in one family for near seventy years. ' 


_ + Mr. John Quincy Adams: he was chosen the following winter, and 
is now president. | 
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his ward, though’a man of family, fortune, and education; and he to. 
whom he has just spoken is a brazier, and is his rival, and often too with 
success. This grave looking man in black is a state politician; and he 
who is lounging with those ladies yonder, is one of the meridian of Wash- 
ington. They aré all connected, and act in concert, and yet each keeps 
his proper sphere as accurately as the planets. Those half dozen fashion- 
able looking young men are’the sons of gentlemen, and he who speaks 
to them in passing is the son ofa mechanic who isin their employ. They 
are ‘probably brother officers in some militia regiment.” ‘* And he to 
whom you have just spoken?” ‘ That is my hatter, and a very good ° 
one he is too. Now that man, in common, no more expects to associate 
with'me, or to mingle in my ordinary recreations, than I should to sit at 
the table of the king of France; and yet he is sensible, discreet, and in 
many things well informed. Such a man‘ would neither overlook an un- 
necessary slight, nor’ would be apt to presume beyond the mark between 
us, which his own good sense will be sure to prescribe. He knows our 
habits are different, and he feels that 1 have the same right to enjoy mine, 
that he has'to possess his own. You see we are very good friends, and ’ 
yet this'is probably the first time we ever met in the same company.’— 
vol, i. pp. 247, 248. 
e 


* * * *” 


* AsT1 stood regarding the mixed assembly before me, I had the best 
possible illustration of the truth of what I will not call the levelling, for 
elevating isa far better word, effects of the state of society, which has 
been engendered by the institutions and the great abundance of this’ 
country. - Of ‘some three thousand females ‘present, not a sixth of the 
whole’ number, perhaps, belonged to those classes that, in Europe, are’ 
thought to ‘have any claims to compose the élite of society. And yet so 
far as air, attire, grace, or even deportment, were concerned, it must have 
been a sickly and narrow taste indeed that could have taken exceptions. 
Although so far removed from what we are accustomed to consider the 
world, the Americans, in general, have far less of what is called, in Eng 
lish, the manner of the ‘ shop’ about them, than their kinsmen of Eng- 
land. These peculiar features are getting every day less striking every 
where; but Cadwallader tells me they never existed in America at all. 
Few men are so completely limited to one profession, or trade, as not to 
possess a great many just and and accurate ideas cn other subjects; and 
though it may be a consequence that excellence is more rare in particular 
pursuits, it is certain that, in manner and in general intelligence, the 
nation is greatly a gainer. The effect of this elevation of character (I 
persist in the term), was abundantly conspicuous at the castle garden 
féte.. Both men and women deported themselves, and to all appearance 


looked quite as well as a far more select réunion in Europe.—pp. 254, 
255. 


Had an Englishman written these paragraphs, the sentiments 
which they betray, rather than express, would have been ascribed 
to his prepossessions in favour of those social monopolies and gra- 
dations be ee are established in his own country. Proceeding as 
they do from the: pen ofan American, they pretty well demon- 
strate the existence of that decided tendency towards aristocratic © 
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notions, which our author so. strenuously denies:in other parts-ofhis 
work. This inconsistency between general assertions and ‘parti- 
cular facts, is the more worthy of consideration, as it throws a 
good deal of light on the ideas and usages of the inhabitants of the 
United States. There are, in truth, amongst them, ‘however ‘it 
may be denied, decided remains of tHtat old colonial aristocrac 
which their forefathers imported with them from England; aiid 
though they may be often faintly disguised, if not altogether con- 
cealed, they are too consonant to the common feelings of human 
nature ever to be eradicated. 

But if the Americans look more to the past than they are 
themselves willing to admit, their principal pride, their universal 
vaunt, is referable to the future. What they are is undoubtedly 
great, but what they are fo be, it is beyond the utmost power of 
imagination to shadow forth. ‘ Magnificent,’ ‘prodigious,’ are 
epithets too tame to convey the least idea of the grandeur that 
awaits them. A striking and whimsical instance of this love of 
building castles in the air, appears in our author’s calculation of 
the future populousness of New York. ‘If,’ he says, ‘ the rate of 
increase for the last thirty-five years is to be taken as a guide for 
the future, the city of New York will contain about 900,000 souls 
in the year 1860.’ Upon the same principle of calculation, it 
would contain about two million in the year 1890; in 1920, four 
million ; and in 1950, about ten million! In the am 2000, New 
York will therefore be inhabited by twenty million; in 2030, 
it will boast of forty million ; and in 2060, no fewer than eighty 
million of men, women, and children, will live within its ample 
bounderies! Such are the prodigious results of American calcu- 
lation. “Justly does Mr. Cooper warn us, when he declares that, 
‘in order to keep pace with the progress of things in this extraor- 
dinary country, something like that which elsewhere might be 
termed extravagance of anticipation, becomes absolutely necessary.’ 
We shall only give another specimen, and it will be seen that it 
is really a very moderate one, of this indispensible ‘ extravagance 
of anticipation.’ The author is still hovering in his poetic flight 
over New York. : 

‘ Really reflection on this subject is likely to derange the ideas of the 
gravest man. Imagine, for instance, that Africa were a populous and 
civilized region; that Spain were peopled by an active and enlightened 
population ; that their habits were highly commercial; and then assume 
that Gibraltar was not only one of the most noble, convenient and safe 
havens of the world, but that, from its central position, it had secured an 
ascendancy in European trade. Remove all serious rivals which chance 
or industry had raised in the other parts of Europe, to the prosperity of 
this unrivalled mart, placing it already foremost among the cities of our 
hemisphere. Then, supposing the Mediterranean, with all its tributaries, 
a narrow, convenient river, having direct communication with vast lakes, 
whose banks were peopled by men of similar education and Mayra 
wants and wishes, governed by the same policy, and subject to the same 
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laws, and I commit you to your own imaginative powers to fancy 
what the place would become in the space of a century. 

‘ With these views unavoidably before the eye, it is difficult to descend 
to the sober reality of existing things. I can now easily understand the 
perspective of American character. It is absolutely necessary to destroy 
thought, to repress it. I fear we owe a good deal of our exemption from 
the quality we laugh at, from the same penetrating faculty of the mind. 
A state of things may easily exist, in which it is quite as pleasant to look 
back as forward ; but here, though the brief retrospect be so creditable, it 
absolutely: sinks into insignificance compared with the mighty future. 
These people have clearly only to continue discreet, to be foremost among 
the nations of the earth, and that too, most probably, before the discus- 
sion as to their future fate shall be forgotten.’—pp. 171, 172. 


It is amusing to observe how anxious our author is, not merely 
to make a good defence for his. country on every point, even the 
most trifling, on which her superiority has been disputed, but 
even to exalt her glory to a greater pitch than even Americans had 
ever ventured to aspire to. Some European travellers, it seems, 
had the hardihood to speak slightingly of the transatlantic fruits. 
Our author admits that there is no extraordinary shew of fruits 
“in the public market places; but then the peaches, cherries, and 
melons are not only abundant, but beyond all compariscn better than 
those that are found in any other part of the world. 


‘ A French peach is juicy, and, when you first bring it in contact with 
your palate, sweet, but it leaves behind it a cold, watery, and almost sour 
taste. It is for this reason so often eaten with sugar. An American is 
exceedingly apt to laugh if he sees ripe fruit of any sort eaten with any 
thing sweet. The peaches here leave behind a warm, rich, and delicious 
taste, that I can only liken in its effects to that which you call the bouquet 
of a glass of Romanée.’—vol. i. pp. 185, 186. 


As to melons, the Americans would hardly give to their swine 
the rank, rude fruit which is grown in Europe. ‘There is a little 
one to be picked up in the markets here for a few sous, that ex- 
ceeds any thing of its kind, that I have ever admitted into the 
sanctuary of my mouth. I want terms to describe it. It is firm, 
and yet tender; juicy, without a particle of the cold, watery taste 
we know, and of an incomparable flavour and sweetness !’ 

Our author disclaims what he deems the usual privilege of his 
country to speak in terms of exaggeration, when he attempts to 
convey some idea of the fragrance which emanates from the 
American clover. He begs to be understood in the most literal 
sense, when he says that it is so delicious, that it ‘ might cause 
éven a miserable victim of the anger of Djezzar Pacha, momen- 
tarily to forget his nasal dilapidation!’ Miraculous odour, to 
make a man smell it who had no nose! Doubtless, the beauty of 
its colour. would cause the blind to see, and the dumb to speak, 
and the deaf would hear it as it grows! This is well enough, we 
presume, for the clover of America. But what shall be said of its 
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buck-wheat ?—Cadwallader (that unlucky rogue, who would think 
nothing of putting St. Paul’s into his waistcoat pocket) remarked, 
‘how comparatively devoid of scent was a field of buck-wheat, by 
the side of which he was once walking in the centre of France. 
Now buck-wheat, in this climate, is a plant that exhales a deli- 
cious odour that is often to be scented at the distance of a quarter 
of amile!’ Is not this short of the real: distance? Is not the 
odour of the buck-wheat of Virginia really sometimes perceptible 
at the mouth of our own Mersey? What say you, Cadwallader ? 

After these instances of ludicrous exaggeration, we can be sur- 
prised at nothing. We have been so long accustomed to hear 
the United States held up as a formidable maritime power, that 
we expected a good deal of bombast on that subject ; and enough 
we found in all conscience, although the simple truth appears to 
be, that their actual force of cruisers in commission in the present 
year (1828), is stated to be ‘ one ship of the line, six frigates, two 
corvettes, ten sloops, and four schooners. These vessels, including 
the ordinary, are manned by 5318 men.’ With respect to ‘the 
American troops, ‘it would be vain,’ says Mr. Cooper, ‘to deny 
their excellence, when properly equipped and disciplined. If the 
English soldiers are admitted to be as good as common, the Ame- 
ricans are equal to the best.’ This fulsome vanity needs no com- 
ment. 

The most interesting, because the least exaggerated portions of 
Mr. Cooper’s volumes, are those in which he details the practical, 
and, in some respects, intricate machinery of the federal constitu- 
tion of the United States. The reader who wishes to become 
thoroughly acquainted with that subject, will find it fully and 
clearly treated in this work. The topics are too numerous and 
minute to bear abridgment ; and we must therefore content our- 
selves with the author's description of the house of representatives : 


‘The hall of the house of representatives, without being particularly 
rich, or highly wrought, is one of the most beautiful apartments I have 
ever entered. The form is semicircular. It is lighted from above, and 
from windows on its straight side. Between these windows and the body 
of the hall, is a sort of lobby or gallery, which is separated from the other 
parts by acolonnade. Here the members and privileged persons prome- 
nade, converse, stand, listen, or repose, without, in fact, quitting the room. 
It is sufficiently withdrawn to prevent the appearance of disorder, and yet 
near enough to render the debates audible. ey 

‘In the centre of the diameter which cuts the circle is the speaker's 
chair. It is, in fact, a little sofa, sufficiently large to hold, on occasion, 
the president of the United States, the president of the senate, and the 
speaker. Immediately in front, and four or five feet lower, is a chair for 
the presiding member, when the house acts as a committee. On a line 
with the speaker the clerks have their places. In front of the chair there 
is a vacant semicircular space of perhaps five-and-twenty feet'in diameter. 
Then the seats of the members commence. They are arranged in semi- 
circular rows, preserving the form of the.exterior walls, and- are separated 
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by: a igreat number, of little openings, to admit of a passage between ‘them. 
ae estalien iawn arm-chair and a low desk, in mahogany. ‘In ‘the 
fitst row, they sit in pairs, or there is a vacant space between ‘every two, 
and each:successive row increases its number by one member. Thus, in 
the last row,'some six or seven are placed side by'side, as on a bench 
(though actually on chairs), while those in front are in pairs. The prac- 
tice is for those who arrive first to choose their seats, and ‘the choice is 
invariably respected. 

‘ There is no such thing known as a political division of seats. Mem- 
bers of the same politics certainly often choose to be placed near to each 
other, and sometimes the entire representation of a particular state is to 
be seen as near together as possible. But there is no rule in the matter. 

‘ The seats of the members are separated from the semicircular passage 
in which Cadwallader and ‘myself were placed, by no other‘division than ’a 
low railing. ‘Sofas lined ‘the whole of the exterior wall; ‘and as the floor 
rises a little from the centre, or the area in front of the speaker, we had the 
best possible opportunity for seeing and hearing. A spacious and com- 
modious gallery, of the same form as the hall, completed the outline of the 
apartment. It-was raised several feet above the level of the chamber, and 
is intended for the use of spectators. 

« The house was organized when we entered, and was engaged in some 
business of form. Nearly all the seats were occupied: and, as the mes- 
sage was expected, the gallery was crowded with ladies and well-dressed 
men. The privileged places around the floor of the hall were nearly all 
filled. . The speaker was uncovered, but most of the members wore their 
hats. No one appeared in costume, nor is there any official dress pre- 
scribed to the members of congress for any ceremony whatever. 

‘ After what Cadwallader had told me of the true character of the 
representation of his country, [ confess I was rather surprised with the 
appearance of the individuals who composed this assembly. It was to be 
expected that they should all be well attired, but, on the whole, with some 
very few exceptions, they had quite as much the air of the world about 
them as those who compose the chambers of the two first nations of 
Europe. No one is. allowed to sit.in the lower house who has not attained 
the age of five-and-twenty ; but, in point of fact, there is not, probably, a 
single member of congress who has seen less than thirty years. The 

ater number seemed to be men between the ages of thirty-five and 

fty-five. There were but very few who could be termed old. All, or 
very nearly all, were natives of the country. 

‘I was struck with the simple but imposing aspect of this assembly. 
Though so totally destitute of any personal decorations, the beauty of the 
hall, with its magnificent row of massive columns*, the great neatness of 
the fautéuil and desks, the beautifully carpeted floors, and the long range 
of sofas, serve to relieve a scene that might otherwise have been too naked, 
It appeared as if the members had said, thus much may you do for the 
benefit of comfort, for the encouragement of the arts, and, perhaps, as a 
testimonial of the respect due to the sacred uses of the place, but man 





* “The roof of the hall of the house of representatives is supported by a 
noble semicircle of columns of pudding stone. They are highly polished, 
and have a pleasing no less than a striking effect.’ | 
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must be left in the fullest force of his simplicity. None of the attendants 
even wore any badges of their offices. There were neither swords, chains, 
collars, stars, bayonets, nor maces, seen about the place, though a quiet, 
and order, and decency reigned in the hall, that bespoke the despotic 
dominion of that mighty, though invisible, monarch—the Law. 

‘A discussion on some question of order was getting to be a little 
general, and one member was addressing the chair (they speak from their 
places, as in the British Parliament] with some earnestness, when the 
principal door was thrown open, and an officer proclaimed aloud, “ A 

essage from the president.” The members all rose in their places, the 
- pe included, when a young gentleman entered, and passed through 
the body of the house to the chair. He was attired in a neat morning 
dress, and having placed his document in the hand of the speaker, he 
bowed and withdrew. it was then decided that the communication should 
be read. There was much interest to hear this document, which always 
contains a great outline of the state of the republic. It was a clear, suc- 


cinct narrative of what had been done in the course of the ge year, of 


the condition of the finances, of the several negociations, and concluded 


with a statement of what the people had a right to anticipate for the 
future. 


* When the message was ended, Cadwallader introduced me to several 
of the members to whom he was personally known. Most of them were 
men of good manners, and of education, though one or two were cer- 
tainly individuals who had paid far more attention to the substance of 
things than to forms. The former were of course of that class of society 
which, in Europe, would be termed the gentry, and the others were pro- 
bably farmers, if not mechanics. There was an air of great self+posses- 
sion and decorum in the latter, nor could the slightest visible difference be 
traced between the respect which they received, and that which. their 
more polished confederates bestowed on each other. A simple, quiet 
courtesy is certainly the tone of manners in congress. While we stood 
together in the lobby, a grave-looking, middle-aged man, of a slightly 
rustic air, approached, and addressed my companion. His manner was 


manly and independent, but at the same time decent, and I think it was 


to be se me ae by. a shade of respect. They shook hands, and con- 
versed a little concerning some questions of local politics: Promises were 
made of exchanging visits. ‘This is my friend, the » said Cad- 





~wallader; “ a gentleman who is travelling in our country.” The stranger 


saluted me, offering his hand with the utmost simplicity. ‘‘ If this gen- 
tleman comes into our part of the country, I hope to see him,” he said, 
and soon after took his leave. When he was gone, I learned that this 
individua] was a member of congress from the county in which the pater- 
nal estates of my friend lie; that he was a farmer of moderate means and 
good character, whom his fellow citizens had sent to represent them. His 
constituents might very possibly have made a better choice, and yet this 
man was not useless, since he served as a check on the schemes of those 
who would be legislating for effect. A gentleman-like man of sixty came 
next, and he and my friend met as equals in all respects, except that the 
latter paid a slight deference to the years of his acquaintance. I was in- 
troduced. We touched our hats, and exchanged a few words. The next 
day, I received this gentleman's card, and as soon as his visit was returned, 
VOL. VIII. 21 
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an invitation to dine in ‘his private lodgings followed. This was Mr.——, 
a man of immense hereditary landed estate. His alliances, fortune, and 
habits (though tempered by the institutions of his country), are, to all 
intents and purposes, the same as those of a gentleman or nobleman in 
Europe. is character is excellent, and, in consequence, he is now, and 
may be to the day of his death, the representative of his native district. 
Here you have the two extremes of the representation of this country—a, 
yeoman, and a great proprietor whose income would put him on a level 
with most of the great men of our hemisphere. They represent no parti- 
cular interests, for all interests unite to send them here. They happen to 
please their constituents, and the fact that the one is a yeoman, and the 
other a species of lord of the manor, produces no effect whatever. These 
men meet in congress on terms of perfect equality. It often happens that 


a yeoman, possessed of a vigorous native mind, has vast influence,’— 
vol. ii, pp. 36—45. 


We add a few observations on the mode of conducting business 
in both houses of congress. Their indifference as to the particular 


creeds of their chaplains, must startle the Bishop of Chester and | 


Dr. Philpotts. 


‘ When a bill has passed the two houses, it is signed by the speaker of 
the house of representatives and the president of the senate, and sent to 
the president for his approbation. That officer submits it to his cabinet, 

as a matter of prudence and of courtesy, though not of right. Should he 
choose it, however, he can demand the written opinion of any of his 
ministers, and then the individual who gives it may be supposed to become 
responsible for the honesty of his views. The president decides as he sees 
fit; there remaining no alternative to the minister but submission, or sepa-~ 
ration from an administration of whose policy he disapproves. If the 
president sign the bill, itis a law; but if he does not sign it, he is obliged 
to send it back to congress with his reasons. Should he neglect to do 
either, for ten days, it becomes a law without his agency; and should he 
then refuse to sign it, he may be impeached and punished, as, probably, 
might such of his ministers who, it could be proved, had been accessary 
to his obstinacy. If congress be not satisfied with the objections of the 
president, they put the bill to the question again; and should two-thirds 
of both houses support it, it becomes a law, without his agency. 

‘ The congress of the United States is not remarkable for the dispatch of 
public business, nor is it desirable that it should be. One of the greatest 
merits of the peculiar government of the country is to be found in the fact, 
that the people are left, as much as possible, to be the agents of their own 
prosperity. The object of the laws is protection rather than patronage. 
Haste is rarely necessary where such a state of society exists ; and though 
there may be, and, undoubtedly, frequently is, inconvenience in the delays 
that sometimes occur, more good than evil is thought to follow the prac- 
tice. The cause of delay most complained of, is the habit of making set 
speeches, which is, perhaps, too common. 

‘You are not, however, to suppose that a member actually talks 
seventy-two hours without stopping, because he is said to have occupied 
the house three days. Though Aolus himself does not seem to be longer 
winded than some of the American legislators, none of them are quite 
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equal to such a blast. If we say nine hours, perhaps, we get the maximum 
of their breath; and even this period is to be divided into three several and 
distinct divisions. The houses meet attwelve o’clock. They are commonly 
Occupied in the order of the day until two, when they go into committees 
of the whole, or take up the deferred business. This leaves the Demos- 
thenes of the occasion but three hours each day for the exercise of his 
oratory. But bottom enough for three days, on the same subject, is not 
the fortunate quality of many men: so, after all, very few members ever 
occupy the house more than an hour or two. The evil does not so much 
exist in the extraordinary length of the speeches, as in the number of those 
who can arrange words enough to fill an hour of time. 

‘The Americans are fond of argument, They discuss in society, a 
thing which is done no where else, I believe. The habit is often disagree- 
able, since their opinions are not unfrequently coarsely urged; but the 
truth is profusely shaken from its husks, in these sharp, intellectual en- 
counters. It is not surprising, that men, who have been accustomed all 
their lives to have a word in what is passing, should carry the desire to 
speak into a body which is professedly deliberative. Stll, if the trifling 
inconvenience of these delays shall be put in contrast with the cold and 
uncalculating injury, the prodigal expenditure, and the quiet corruption 
with which legislation so often flows on in its silent course, elsewhere, the 
advantage will be found immensely on the side of these talkers, 

* In point of manner, the debates in both houses of congress are con- 
ducted with decorum. Those in the senate are particularly dignified ; 
that body maintaining, at all times, rather more of gravity than the other. 
In the senate, the members are all uncovered; in the lower house they 
wear their hats, if they please. The arrangements of the two halls are 
very much the same; but the senate chamber is, of course, much the 
smallest. The members of the senate may be, on the whole, rather older 
than the representatives; though there are several between the ages of 
thirty and five-and-forty. It is necessary to be thirty, in order to sit. 

‘The forms of the two houses are the same, They meet at a stated 
hour (12 o'clock), and, after listening to prayers, the regular business of 
the day is commenced. You would probably suppose that, in a country 
where there is no established religion, it might be difficult for an indiscri- 
minately collected assembly to agree on the form in which these petitions 
should be offered up to the Deity. Nothing is, however, more-untrue, 
Each house chooses its own chaplain, or chaplains, who are sometimes of 
one denomination, and sometimes of another. Prayers are vastly better 
attended than in England, on such occasions. I remember once to have 
asked the member from Cadwallader’s county, how he reconciled it. to his 
conscience, to listen to the petitions offered up by a clergyman of a sect 
entirely different from his own.. The simple answer was that he believed 
the Almighty understood all languages.* 





* «The writer was afterwards present when a Roman Catholic preached 
to both houses of congress, in the hall of the house of representatives, 
although it is not probable that more than one or two of the members were 
of his religious persuasion, if, indeed, there was one. Nearly all of the 
higher officers of government were present, though they were protestants 
toaman. Nor was there. any show of liberality in the affair at all, but 
every thing appeared natural, and quite as a matter of course.’ 

212 
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Although instances of want of temper and of violent expressions have 
certainly occurred in congress, they are rare, and always strongly con- 
prenorr Each new speaker is patiently heard, and there is no other 
manner of manifesting indifference to his logic practised, than those of 
writing letters, reading newspapers, and sometimes of quitting the hall. 
There is far greater silence than in the French chambers, though more 
moving about than in the house of commons, for the simple reason that 
there is more room to do it in. There is sometimes a low laugh; but sys- 
tematic coughing is never heard.’—vol. ii. pp. 52—57. 


It is a remarkable fact, that although the freedom of the press 
is more unbounded in the United States than even in England, yet 
a tone of decency and forbearance, particularly on subjects con- 
nected with the interests and characters of private individuals, 
pervades it, which may be said to be wholly unknown to the gene- 
rality of ourown newspaper writers. Indeed the present state of 
what may be termed the Sunday public press in this country, is 
scandalous in the extreme. Scenes of low and debauched life, 
anecdotes of private families, true or false, but always infamous, 
trials for breaches of every law of morality and honesty, police in- 
telligence’ of the most degrading description, pugilistic combats, 
drunken brawls—these are the burthen of the Sabbath newspapers 
of London! What acrime, that the day set apart by the Christian 
religion for the most sacred of all human occupations, should be 
prophaned by the publication of such atrocious compilations! But 
even the daily newspapers, which are supposed to be among the 
most respectable, are by no means conducted in that gentlemanly 
manner which one would expect to meet in the metropolis of so 
poms anempire. If they have occasion to remark on the 
conduct of an individual, of whose sentiments they do not approve, 
gt! treat him with a degree of harshness which very often amounts 
to downright brutality. If his religion happen to differ from their 
own, they speak of it in the most scurrilous language; and, in 
truth, they make it very clear that, however they may choose to 
indulge in professions of Christianity, they are imbued not with 
its spirit, but the very reverse. __ | 

There are about eight hundred journals printed in the United 
States, and they are very generally conducted with intelligence and 
spirit. The reviews and magazines are few, and of very mediocre 
pretensions. The staple literature of the country still consists, and 
we suspect will for a long time consist, of reprints of works origi- 
nally published in England. ! 

Our author’s account of the state of religion in the Union, 
exhibits a good deal of information, some of it novel, on this very 
important subject. He enumerates the different sects as follows : 


‘If the Presbyterians and Congregationalists, between whom there exist 
mere shades of difference in discipline and opinion, shall be considered as 
forming one sect, they are certainly the most numerous. It is computed 
that they possess near three thousand congregations. The Baptists are 
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known to have more than two thousand. Perhaps the Methodists rank 
next in numbers. The Protestant Episcopal church is greatly on the 
increase. I find, by the Ecclesiastical Register, that it contains ten 
bishops, and three hundred and ninety-four clergymen. Most of the 
latter are settled, and many have two or three congregations under their 
charge. There are a good many Friends (Quakers), in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York. The two former states were onininalts settled by 
religionists of this persuasion. The Roman Catholics are the most nu- 
merous in Maryland and Louisiana. The first was a Roman Catholic 
colony, and the latter has, as you know, been both French and Spanish. 
The Floridas must also contain some Catholics. Many of the Irish who 
come to this country, and who are settled in the more northern states, 
are also Catholics; but, including all, I should not think they rank higher, 
in point of numbers, than the sixth or seventh sect, after allowing for all 
the subdivisions among the Protestants themselves. There are some 
Lutherans and Moravians, and a great variety of less numerous or local 
sects. —vol. il. pp. 305—307. | 

We find from the experience of two centuries, that all these 
sects can not only live together in the most perfect harmony, but 
that their different religions can flourish without being aided by 
government, or in any manner connected with the state. Weown 
we were not aware that religious tests were in existence in any of 
the states. There are certainly none recognised by the federal 
constitution, but strange to say, it appears that there are some still 
retained inthe Protestant states of the Union. 


“In New Jersey no Protestant can be denied any civil right on account 
of religion. This is clearly a defensive enactment. In Pennsylvania, 
Mississippi, and Tenessee, a belief in God, and a future state of rewards 
and punishments, is necessary to enable a person to hold office. In 
North Carolina no person who denies the truth of the Protestant religion, 
or the divine authority of the Old and New Testament, was capable of 
holding office. Many of these provisions have been changed, though 
some of them still remain. There is scarcely a year passes in which some 
law, that has been a dead letter, is not repealed in some one of the states, 
in order to bring the theory of the government more in unison with the 
practice. I believe I have quoted, above, all the states in which any 
thing approaching to religious tests has existed, within the last ten years. 
Massachusetts has certainly altered its constitution since that period, and 
a law disfranchising the Jews hus just been repeuled in the state of Mary- 
land, which you know was originally a Catholic colony. 

‘In New Hampshire the constitution authorizes the legislature to make 
provision for the support of Protestant ministers ; and in Massachusetts 
the same duty is enjoined. The practice is simply this. An assessment 
is laid on all the inhabitants according to their estates. It is, like all 
other assessments in this country, exceedingly light, as-its amount is regu- 
lated by the people themselves, through their immediate representatives. 
If a Baptist, for instance, resides in a parish where there is no Baptist 
church, he is at liberty to prove that he has paid the assessment to a 
Baptist church any where else; but should’he not be disposed to take this 
trouble, the money is paid to the town collector, who gives it to the church 
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nearest his place of residence, I believe. A similar practice prevailed 
not long since in Connecticut, but, as I have already said, gradual 
changes are making, and it is a little difficult to get at the precise condi- 
tions of the laws of so many different communities, that are fearlessly 
adapting their institutions to the spirit of the age. 

‘In Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and Tenessee, ministers of 
the gospel are not eligible to the state legislatures. In South Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Mississippi, they can be neither governors nor legislators. 
In Missouri they can fill no other civil office, but that of justices of the 
peace. In New York, Delaware, and Louisiana, they can hold no civil 
offices at all. The constitution of the United States, and of all the other 
states, I believe, are silent on the matter, and, of course, clergymen can 
serve in any situation to which they may happen to be called. In all 
cases, [ understand, the construction put on these regulations, is appli- 


cable only to men in the actual exercise of clerical functions. The 


opinions of the whole nation are directly opposed to the union of civil 
and religious duties in the same person.’—vol. ii. pp. 321—323. 


We occasionally hear it boasted of in this country, that the 
Protestant religion is one of entire freedom; yet we find that in 
America, the only states which actually retain religious tests, are 
Protestant, while the Catholic state of Maryland, has not only 
never admitted any test at all, but has even repealed a law which 
disfranchised the Jews! It is idle for Protestants to talk of 
liberality and toleration, while such facts as these stare them in 
the face. 

But we must take our leave of Mr. Cooper. His volumes con- 
tain, as we have seen, a great deal of information, and a vast 

uantity of exaggeration. They are prosy, and often very dull. 

hough written in the epistolary form, they have none of the 
sparkling pleasantry and vivacity which should characterize that 
Style of composition. Most of the letters are, in truth, disserta- 
tions, in which the perfections of the United States are viewed 
through a magnifying glass, that gives to a beetle the dimensions 
of an elephant. The defects of the country, and of its institutions 
and habits, are all either concealed or palliated ; and a vapouring, 
pase tone, 1s held on every national and disputed point, which, 

owever, is too absurd to injure the great and growing community, 
whose cause he has so indiscreetly advocated. 





Art. V.—A_ Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia; with an Excur- 
sion into Pisidia ; containing Remarks on the Geography and Anti- 
quities of those Countries. By the Rev. Fr. V. J. Arundell, British 
Chaplain at Smyrna. London: Rodwell. 8vo. pp. 339. 1828. 


Ir very frequently happens, that the most honest and natural 
dispositions of the mind are confounded with others of a base and 
servile description. Time out of mind has the love of liberty been 
mistaken for licentiousness, and, still more frequently, the venera- 
tion of venerable objects, for superstition. The weak, short- 
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sighted philosophy of scepticism is consistent with its avowed 
contempt of all that is not earth and earthly, when it scorns to 
receive a ray of light from the past, or when it is inclined to 
regard the relics of other ages as but the dry bones of a charnel 
house. But unless a man’s bosom be thus clad in the more than 
triple brass of such a chilling philosophy, he will value the re- 
mains of a past generation, and make use of them as links, con- 
necting it with the one in which he lives—as fragments of a past 
reality which have a more than imaginary value, because they fix, 
render more palpable, and give a greater permanency to our me- 
mory of the wise and good of other times. It is part of the religion 
of human nature thus to prize the remains of departed greatness, 
and treasure them for their power to act like talismans on the 
memory; no man is free from this feeling under one form or the 
other. In the lover, in the poet, and the religionist, it is equall 
strong ; each seeks to recal the past as redolent of delight or holi- 
ness, and each feels he shall be more secure of the enjoyment, that 
it will be less doubtful and evanescent if he possesses something to 
remind him of it which time has not had power to destroy. 
Hence the value of the faded flowers which have been once pressed 
tothe lips; of the sword of the patriot, and the remains of the 
martyr ; and hence the zeal and determination with which men of 
great feeling and imagination will devote themselves to dry anti- 
quarian researches, offering little other reward than the possession 
of some undeniably genuine relic of a renowned and popular man. 
From the same principle that the relics of a past age are valued, 
the scenes of great actions, of events which affected the condition 
of mankind, are contemplated with a pleasing but solemn venera~ 
tion. We agree with Johnson, as much as we do with him at an 
time, that the man is little to be envied who could walk over the 
field of Marathon, or on the banks of the Jordan, without a sensa- 
tion of deep and affecting awe. A man of any warmth of feelin 
connects every circumstance of an exciting history so closely with 
the scene of its occurrence, that the latter becomes, as it were, 
consecrated in the memory, set apart and only especially valued 
because of its connection with the event. Marathon is never 
visited by the enthusiastic traveller, without the host of free- 
men rising before his eyes: their deeds it is which give a thrilling 
interest to the scene, and it is never inquired what occurrence 
before or since is recorded as ag inte | on the same spot. One 

at and striking event takes hold of the imagination as con- 
nected with the particular scene, and when the spot is visited 
the spectator forgets its present appearance, and all its actual cir- 
cumstances, and feels himself surrounded with the beings, the 
sacred, venerable objects which have before seemed only the phan- 
toms of his mind, without a local and particular habitation, 

The more intensely interesting the occurrences on which the 
memory is thus employed, the deeper the veneration with which 
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the scenes they have distinguished are visited; and hence the 
awe, the deep, thrilling, overpowering awe with which the path 
is trodden, that the champions of religion have rendered sacred by 
their wanderings. Hence the passion, natural in its origin, and 
pure and sacred in its implied purpose, for visiting the spot in 
which the divine founder of Christianity performed his mighty 
acts, and offered up his mysterious sacrifice. There is in the 
simple records that have been left of the events whick led to the 
establishment of this religion, much that favours the feelings we 
are describing. They are, if we may apply such a term without 
irreverence, very highly picturesque ; setting before us with in- 
comparable distinctness, in a few simple seutences, the principal 
articulars of the scenes in which the heavenly teacher wrought 
his miracles, or delivered his discourses. Every portion, conse- 
quently, of the land of his sojouring becomes sacred and familiar 
to the mind. The river Jordan is not by accident associated with 
our recollections of the Scripture narrative; itis remembered with 
a religious feeling, from the beautifully, and as we may observe, 
icturesquely impressive narrative of our Saviour’s baptism. The 
ount of Olives; the Brook Cedron; the Lake of Gennesaret, 
and the awful Calvary ;—all these are so distinctly brought before 
us in the different recitals of the Evangelists, make i erusalem and its 
environs so present to the thoughts at every remembrance of the 
human character of Christ, that it would be impossible for a per- 
son, accustomed to reading the narrative of the Scriptures, to 
imagine the Son of God as teaching, performing his miracles, or 
dying amid other scenes. This is far less the case with regard to 
the accounts which have descended to our times of the other great, 
but human masters of wisdom. The eloquent teachings of Plato 
may be read without a moment’s thought of his academy; those of 
Epicurus.without.any remembrance of his gardens, and the dying 
discourses’ of Socrates, with but a faint recollection of his prison. 
But who can read the discourses of the Saviour, without seeming 
to be present on the solitary mountain ; by the sea-side, or in 
the crowded courts of the temple? Who can hear of his raising 
the widow’s son, of his conversation with the Samaritan woman, 
or of his restoring the brother of Martha and Mary to his sisters, 
and not for ever after feel that the words which were uttered on 
each of these particular occasions, are associated with the distinct 
remembrance of a particular scene, and that they would come 
with less force to the mind, if it were made to believe that it was 
uncertain when or where certain parts of the discourses were deli- 
vered? Or, still more, who can read the narrative of the Cruci- 
fixion, and of the circumstances which preceded it, without the 
thoughts constantly recurring to the scenes, by turns wrapped in a 
fearful .gloom, wid ringing with a thousand ‘terrible sounds of 
wrath, amid which the fearful tragedy was performed ? 
There are very few persons of whatever age, or even belief, they 
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may be, who have made themselves familiar with the history of the 
founder of Christianity, without thus becoming habitually dispose: 

to regard the different parts of the narrative with all the various 
appendages of the recital, the particular scene and objects, as 
each making a great and divine picture, fitted for a distinct con- 
templation, and claiming the peculiar homage of the thoughts. It 
is little to be wondered at, therefore, that through. every period, 
but more especially in the earlier eras, of the church, multitudes 
of men have been found willing to undergo any hardships, and 
brave the greatest dangers to visit the Holy Land. The most 
deeply devoted worshipper felt that his devotion would be fed 
with a new and stronger flame amid those sacred. scenes of his 
Saviour’s trial and suffering; and he-who was still wavering in his 
mind, who felt the want of something present and visible to con- 
firm it in the belief of his companions, was led to the birth-place 
of all the astonishing events on which it was to be founded; and 
there is little doubt, that many a one who, in the ages of the 
Crusades, sought Jerusalem with little of the knowledge, and still 
less of the faith of Christianity, returned filled with the high en- 
thusiasm and the half true, half romantic devotion which Sistin- 
guished so powerfully the active spirits of that period. 

The Holy Land, properly so. called, bas, consequently, never 
failed of attracting large numbers of attentive explorers; and 
whether the true situation of the different objects of. interest. be 
discovered or not, there is scarcely an event recorded. either in 
the Old or New Testament, the precise scene of which has.not 
been professedly shown. Modern travellers have, at. different 
times, started doubts, with great appearance of their opinions 
being correct as to some of the spots pointed out ;. but Judea, and 
particularly the country round Jerusalem, is not a region which 
time can materially alter in appearance, and art or cultivation has. 
left it in its awful. and unchanged barrenness. What it was in its 
principal features, when the city of the great king, the pride of the 
whole earth, was flourishing, it is at this. day; and the desert 
mountains, and rocky valleys, amid which its promised ruler wan- 
dered, are still the same, though not a trace of the vast and beau-. 
tiful temple remains on the hill of Sion. It is with infinitely less 
certainty the localities of the Christian church can be, traced, 
when the boundaries of this peculiarly favoured and consecrated, 
land are passed. We no longer see the-seals of tradition set upon 
the mountain, in the caves of the solitary valley, or.on the sacred. 
ruin ;: all is doubt and uncertainty. The stream of time. has left 
few or no land-marks standing, and the traveller is obliged to 
pursue a long and laborious research before he can satisfactorily, 
fix upon any of the spots which he deems the grand objects of his 

ursuit. Soe after the other of his. predecessors may have formed 
potheses and ingenious conjectures as to the probable site of 
this or that remarkable edifice, or described scenes of antiquarian 
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importance, with sufficient appearance. of consistency and truth, 
to satisfy the readers of their journals, and serve to set afloat new 
conjectures, and send out other explorers. But it 1s seldom that 
travellers, thus driven to the exercise of their ingenuity, agree 
sufficiently with each other, to let their several discoveries be of 
mutual advantage ; and travelling antiquaries have, consequently, 
been generally found as doubtful in their reasonings, notwith- 
standing their sometimes boasted conquests, as the navigators of 
the North Sea, or the travellers in Western Africa. 

Much of the obscurity which hangs over almost all the primitive 
churches, bas arisen from the universal convulsions which followed 
soon after the promulgation of the Christian faith; convulsions to 
which it is probable no parallel could be found in any portion of 
ancient history, were it much better known, than it now can be. 
The breaking up of the one vast empire of Rome, into an infinite 
diversity of little independent states, was almost more dangerous, 
had Christianity been supported by second causes only, to the 
new faith, than the fiercest persecutions of Nero and Domitian. 
It agitated men’s minds with the hitherto unexperienced feelings 
of political life and passions ; it merged all philosophical and reli- 
gious speculations in an eager desire to conquer, or to retain the 
advantages of the luxurious age of the emperors; and while the 
barbarian poured in his hordes, and the enervated provincials 
saw nothing but ruin before them, it was little to be expected that 
any of the manners, the sentiments, or religions of the time would 
endure the storm. At the disruption of Rome, we find indeed 
every thing which forms the expression, if we may so speak, of 
society utterly changed. No trace of the manners of the old 
Roman remains ; no vestiges can be discovered in the ordinar 
and active character of modern life, of the character by which the 
classical countries of antiquity were distinguished. If, therefore, 
every thing thus felt the convulsion which put an end to the 
sovereignty of Rome, it may of course be easily understood, that 
the newly established churches of the Christians would gradually 
sink under the encroachments of the barbarians; or the violence 
and corruptions of the perturbed and degenerated race, among 
whose ancestors they were founded. This, indeed, was the case. 
An age or two threw down the noblest, and most splendid edifices 
of Christian piety or zeal, and a dark veil was spread over them as 
they fell, leaving them without a name, save in the meagre 
records which are left of them in the pages of ecclesiastical 
annalists. Another circumstance most powerfully tending to the 
destruction ‘of the early Christian churches, was the mighty con- 
: of Mahomet, whose sword was like the wind of his own 

eserts, laying every thing level with the arid sands. None, how- 
ever, of the ancient Christian establishments, have perished more 
completely, and with such few memorials being left of their distinct 
situation, than the seven churches, to which the angel of the 
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Apocalypse addressed his wonderful epistle. ‘“ The captivity or 
ruin,” says Gibbon, “ of the seven churches of Asia, was consum- 
mated ; and the barbarous hordes of Ionia and Lydia, still trample 
on the monuments of classic and Christian antiquity. In the loss 
of Ephesus, the Christians deplored the fall of the first angel, the 
extinction of the first candlestick of the revelations; the desola- 
tion is complete, and the temple of Diana, or the church of Mary, 
will equally elude the search of the curious traveller. The circus, 
and three stately theatres of Laodicea, are now peopled with wolves 
and foxes; Sardes is reduced to a miserable village ; the God of 
Mahomet, without a rival or a son, is invoked in the Moschs of 
Thyatira and Pergamus; and the populousness of Smyrna is 
apn by the foreign trade of the Franks and Americans, 
Philadelphia alone has been saved by prophecy, or courage. Ata 
distance from the sea, forgotten by the emperors, encompassed on 
all sides by the Turks, her valiant citizens defended their religion 
and freedom above fourscore years ; and at length capitulated with 
the proudest of the Ottomans. Among the Greek colonies and 
churches of Asia, Philadelphia is still erect ; a column in a scene 
of ruins ; a pleasing example that the path of honour and safety 
may sometimes be the same.”’ Such is the description which the 
author of the Decline and Fall, has given of the desolation of these 
celebrated and once flourishing scenes, and which we find con- 
firmed, and illustrated in a very interesting manner by the work 
on our table. 

The earliest account, it seems, which we possess in our language 
of the seven churches, is by Doctor Smith, who was chaplain at 
Constantinople in the seventeenth century. Inspired with a dee 
desire to visit the spot which had been rendered so famous in the 
annals of Christianity, he determined upon braving the dangers 
which then, more than now, we believe, opposed the traveller’s 
pose and investigations. He commenced his journey from 

myrna in the beginning of April, 1671, having been preceded by 
some English gentlemen, residents at that place. This excellent 
traveller discovered the site of Thyatira, and it is supposed of 


-Laodicea, both of which had eluded former researches. Doctor 


Smith was followed by Sir Paul Ricaut, in 1678; by Edmund 
Chisull, in 1699; by Sir William Sherard, in 1702, but whose 
work remains in manuscript ; and afterwards by Pococke, Chand- 
ler, &c. Our author, the British chaplain at Smyrna, had, he 
informs us, long determined on following the example of the other 
chaplains appointed to the situation he held, but was prevented till 
the year 1826, by the difficulty of finding a substitute during his 
purposed absence, and the very disturbed state of the country. 
In addition to his object in visiting the seven churches, he pur- 
posed to examine the country in reference to some of the ge0gra- 
phical doubts which remain on this part of Asia Minor. e, in 
company with his friends, left Smyrna, March 28, 1826. . They 
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arrived after a short, but exciting journey, the account of which 
we must pass over, at the spot where Ephesus formerly stood, on 
the 30th of the month. We shall not quote the description which 
our author has taken from other writers, but commence our Wi 


extracts with the following account of that great glory of the, 
ancient Ephesians, the wonderful temple of their tutelary Diana. 


“The reputation and the riches of their Diana, had made the Ephesians 
desirous to provide for her a magnificent temple. The fortunate discovery 
of marble, in Mount Prion, gave them new vigour. The cities of Asia, so 
general was the esteem for the goddess, contributed largely ; and Croesus 


was at the expense of many of the columns. The spot chosen for it was Ww 
a marsh, as most likely to preserve the structure free from gaps, and unin- 
jured by earthquakes. The foundation was made with charcoal rammed, _ / 


and with fleeces. The souterrain consumed immense quantities of marble. 
The edifice was exalted on a basement, with ten steps. The architects were, 
Ctesiphon, of Crete, and his son Metagenes, 541 years before the Chris- ‘ 
tian era; and their plan was continued by Demetrius, a priest of Diana; 
but the whole was completed by Daphnis, of Miletus, and a citizen 
of Ephesus, the building having occupied two hundred and twenty years. 
It was the first specimen of the Ionic style, and in which the fluted 
column and capital, with volutes, were originally introduced. The whole 
length of the temple was 425 feet, and the breadth, 220; with 127 . 
columns of the Ionic order, and Parian marble, each of a single shaft, and \ 
sixty feet high. These were donations from kings—thirty-six were 
carved, and one of them, perhaps as a model, by Scopas. It hada 
double row of columns, fifteen on either side; and Vitruvius has not deter- 
mined if it had a roof; probably over the cell only. The folding doors, 
or gates, had been continued four years in glue, and were made of cypress 
wood, which had been treasured up for four generations, highly polished, 
These were found, by Vitruvius, as fresh and as beautiful, 400 years after, 
as when new. The ceiling was of cedar, and the steps for ascending the 
roof, (of the cell), of a single stem of the vine, which witnessed the dura- 
ble nature of that wood. The dimensions of this great temple excite 
ideas of uncommon grandeur, from mere massiveness; but the notices 
we collect of its internal ornament will increase our admiration. It was 
the repository in which the great artists of antiquity dedicated their most 
perfect works to posterity. Praxitiles,and his son, Cephisidorus, adorned 
the shrine; Scopas contributed a statue of Hecate; Tymarete, the 
daughter of Mycon, the first female artist upon record, finished a picture 
of the goddess, the most ancient in Ephesus; and Parrhasius and 
Apelles, both Ephesians, employed their skill to embellish the panels of 
the walls. The excellence of these performances may be supposed to 
have been proportioned to their price; and a picture of Alexander, 
grasping a thunder-bolt, by the latter, was added to this superb collec- 
tion, at the, expense of twenty talents of gold; a sum, according to 
certain commentators on Pliny, so exorbitant, as scarcely to be reconciled 
to an equivalent value in our money. 

‘ This description applies chiefly to the temple, as it was re-built, after 
the earliest temple had been partially burnt, perhaps the roof of timber | 




















only, by Herostratus,‘ a philosopher, who chose that method to insure 
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to himself an immortal name, on the very night on which Alexander was 
born. Twenty years after, that magnificent prince, during his grand 
expedition for the conquest of Persia, offered to appropriate his spoils to 
the restoration of it, if the Ephesians would consent to allow him the sole 
honour ; but they rejected the proposal, as disgraceful for them to accept; 


“and so general was the devotion, that the women worked at its materials, 


and 220 years were spent in its completion. The extreme sanctity of the 
temple inspired universal awe and reverence. It was for many ages a 
repository of foreign and domestic treasure. There property, whether 
public or private, was secure amid all revolutions. The civility of Xerxes 
was an example to subsequent conquerors, and the impiety of sacrilege 
was not extended to the Ephesian goddess. But Nero was less polite. 
He removed many costly offerings and images, and an immense quantity 
of silver and gold. It was again plundered by the Goths from beyond 
the Danube, in the time of Gallienus; a party under Raspa, crossing the 
Hellespont, and ravaging the country, cont weanpeliod to retreat, when they 
carried off a prodigious booty. The destruction of so illustrious an 
edifice deserved to have been carefully recorded by contemporary historians, 
We-may conjecture it followed the triumph of Christianity, The Ephesian 
reformers, when authorised by the imperial edicts, rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity of insulting Diana ; and deemed it piety to demolish the very ruin 
of her habitation. When, under the auspices of Constantine and Theo- 
dosius, churches were erected, the Pagan temples were despoiled of their 
ornaments, or accommodated to other worship. The immense dome of 
Santa Sophia now rises from the columns of green jasper, which were origi- 
nally placed in the temple of Diana, and were taken down and brought to 
Constantinople by order of Justinian. Two pillars in the great church at 
Pisa, were likewise transported from thence. 

‘The very site of this stupendous and celebrated edifice is even yet 
undetermined. The following are the principal data which«may assist in 
fixing it. The distance between the site of the temple and the quarries; 
(on Mount Prion), did not exceed eight thousand feet, and no rising 
intervened, but the whole space was level plain. It was distinct from the 
city, at the distance of nearly a stadium; for Mare Antony, allowing the 
sanctuary to reach somewhat more than a stadium from it, a part of the 
city was comprised within those limits. It was without the Magnesian 
gate, which Chandler supposes to be that next to Diasaluk; and in the 
second century was joined to the city by Damarius, a sophist, who con- 
tiuued the way to it down through the Magnesian gate, ‘by erecting a stoa, 
or portico, of marble, a stadium in length, inscribed with the name of 
his wife, and intended to prevent the absence of ministers when ‘it rained. 
It was near the agora, or market-place of the first city, besieged by 
Croesus, though distant seven stadia, or a mile, wanting half a quarter, 
from it. The monument of Androclus was shewn in the second’ century, 
near the road going from the Olympian towards the Magnesian’ gate. 
The ancient city was built on Tracheia, (the mountain side above Corissus), 
and by the Atheneum and Hypeleus. The Atheneum was without the 
new city of Lysimachus, and the fountain of Hypeleeus was near the 
sacred port. In the plain of Ephesus were anciently two lakes, formed 
partly by stagnant water from the river Selinus, which ran opposite the 
Artemisium, or temple of Diana, probably from Mount Gallesus, Pliny 
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says, “‘Templum Diane complexie diversis regionibus duo Selinuntes.” 
An ancient author has described it as standing at the head of the port, 
and shining as a meteor.’—pp. 43—48. 


This place, formerly so adorned with all the magnificence of 
riches, and successful art, has been gradually desolated by the 
evils of war, and approaching barbarism. A few wretched Greeks, 
or Turks, have by turns inhabited the huts which were built over 
the buried ruins of palaces and temples. In the year 1824, when 
Mr. Arundell was on a former journey, it seems, from his account, 
to have been more completely desolated than is even the case with 
the other cites of ancient Asian grandeur; a single Turk, an 
Arab, and a Greek, being the only representatives of the mighty 
multitudes who, some centuries before, had filled the air with 
their loud hosannahs to Diana of the Ephesians. The manner 
in which our author has thrown his notes together, renders it 
rather difficult to follow him in his route, or abridge the informa- 
tion he has really given, as the result of his own investigations. 
Travellers do not seem aware how much both the instruction and 
the pleasure of their readers, depend upon the clearness with which 
they record their progress, and the particulars they collect. Mr. 
Arundell has, a little unfortunately, employed neither the form of 
a journal, nor that of a continued narrative, but he has mixed 
them together in a most perplenng manner, which is not at all 
improved by the addition of multifarious extracts from other 
authors. The first place of importance which our traveller came 
to, after leaving Ephesus, was Guzel-Hissar, from an elevated 
spot near which he contemplated the vast plain through which the 
Meander flows, presenting the spectator with one of the most 
magnificent, and at the same time beautiful, prospects in the 
world. Guzel-Hissar is supposed to be on the site of the ancient 
Tralles. It is the residence of the bishop of Heliopolis, whose 
dignity did not appear very exalted in the eyes of English clergy- 
men, by his anxiety to treat with them about the purchase of some 
coins, on the Sunday. This place is very populous, containing 
about twelve thousand houses, and a large number of places of 
worship of every description, Greek, Armenian, and Mahometan. 
The traveller and his companion next passed through Nosli, and 
Cushak, two well-inhabited villages; and a little Levi them, 
came upon the supposed site of Antioch, in Syria. The town of 
Sairikewy was soon afterwards reached, where they met with the 
bishop of Philadelphia, who appears to have excelled the other 
specimen of Asian episcopacy, both in piety and intelligence. 

he party quitted this place after a very short stay, and at a little 
distance passed an encampment of Turcomans, of which people, 
our author speaks much more favourably than most other. tra- 


vellers. The approach to Hierapolis is thus described by Mr. 
Arundell : 


‘ At half past ten we crossed the Lycus by a wooden bridge; and about 
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eleven o’clock crossed by another wooden bridge, a narrow ditch; imme- 
diately after which we entered upon a long and dangerous marsh, or 
rather bog, in which the horses sinking frequently up to the shoulders, 


fell repeatedly. We arrived at the ruins of Hierapolis at a quarter before 
twelve. In the course of our morning’s ride, one of the party, not parti- 


cularly distinguished as a sportsman, killed a duck of beautiful plu- 


mage. 

‘ The ruins of Hierapolis, called now Pambouk Kalesi, lie on a wide 
terrace, elevated considerably above the plain, and forming a kind of se- 
micircular recess in the side of Messogis, which at some little distance 
resembles an extended crescent, behind which the mountain rises steeply, 
At various distances down the precipitous brow of this crescent are masses 
of incrustation, formed by a mineral water, resembling a frozen cascade ; 
the intermediate masses are of a dark gray, but evidently only changed by 
age. Beneath the brow of the hill are two or more level spaces or areas, 
and under these, at a considerable depth, lies the plain approachable by 
an easy descent. 7 


‘ The horizon in front is terminated by immense mountains covered with 
snow, and lower ranges inclose the plain to appearance on all sides. We 
arrived at the ruins in the opposite direction from Chandler, that is, at the 
western end; and having passed a deep, but dry bed of a torrent, we 
crossed a flat area, and then ascended to the terrace on which the prin- 
cipal ruins lie. On the way to this, and on entering it, innumerable sar- 
cophagi are seen in every direction, with and without their covers ; some 
with sculpture; others with inscriptions ; sepulchres of other forms also 
occur, some in the form of a small building with pillars. The sepulchral 
buildings and stone coffins extend for half a mile. A hundred and sixt 
paces from the west gate of the city, there is a colonnade of pillars two 
feet square, on which are semicircular pilasters ; it extends a hundred and 
fifty paces, and leads to a triumphal triple arch, not in good taste, having 
around tower on each side. A line of building, supposed to be sepul- 
chral, extends beyond this arch about a hundred paces, to the remains of 
a very magnificent church, said to be three hundred feet long. Other 
buildings more to the east, are supposed to be the remains of two other 
churches. The principal ruins are the theatre and gymnasium; the for- 
mer, on the side of the hill at the eastern extremity, is in the most perfect 
state of preservation, and the seats, the vaulted entrances, said to be thir- 
teen in number, and great part of the proscenium perfect. Colonel 
Leake says, this theatre is three hundred and forty-six feet in diameter. 
We saw several fragments of good sculpture, prin¢ipally female figures, 
one in achariot, lying amidst the heap within the proscenium. In front 
of the theatre, at no great distance, I observed two arches; we had not 
time to examine if they were connected with the theatre, but it has since 
occurred to me that they might lead to the Plutonium or Mephitic 
cavern, which Mr. Cockerell discovered below the theatre, and near the 
mineral sources. South of these arches is the celebrated pool, in which, 
as in the time of Chandler, numerous females were bathing. As they 
showed no disposition to quit it, we could not venture to approach suffi- 
ciently near to examine it with the attention we wished. We kept, in 
consequence, a respectable offing till we reached the gymnasium, near 
which, in one of the narrow but beautifully transparent channels of hot 
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water, we bathed our faces, scorched most lamentably by the sun. It ‘is 
not quite correct to say that there is no drinkable water, for though this is 
reputed not to be so, our janissary, too unwieldy to follow us as quick as 
we wished, seated himself at the door of a Turcoman’s cottage, and en- 
joyed his pipe and draught of water. It was certainly not of the best, 
bat it was found on the spot, and was constantly drank.’—pp. 78—81. 


_. The next object. which the travellers passed, worthy of attention, 
were the remains of Laodicea, consisting of a fs Padilla, but 
such as are sufficient to prove its former magnigicence. The des- 
cription in the work before us is compiled from those of Smith and 
Chandler, A little beyond the site of Laodicea, lies the village 
of Denizli, a very i, and flourishing place. Unfortunately, 
the travellers were obliged to leave Khonas without aiscovering 
the chasm in which the river Lycus hides itself. They soon after 
this came upon the spot where Apameia or Celaenae formerly 
stood. Colonel Leake has treated this part of the subject with 
great industry, and our author,- according to his custom, has bor- 
rowed very largely from his pages. The next stage was Isbarta, 
which Mr. Arundell is decided in thinking to be tbe ancient 
Antioch. The present town has a very magnificent appearance, 
glittering in the distance with domes and minarets, and terraced 
roofs, which rise gradually above thick groves of cypress trees. 
At this place our author had interviews with many of the Greek 
clergy, but little is said which enables us to form any favourable 
idea of their character. The party next arrived at Sagalassus, 
which the author conceived to be on the site of Aglason, and in 
which opinion he seems to have been confirmed by the resem- 
blance of names, &c. We must, however, pass over his researches 
at this place, and at once proceed to his description of the ap- 
‘proach to the former situation of Pergamus; referring our readers 
to the work itself for a very interesting account of the intermediate 
country, and the objects it presents. 


‘ At half past three, the town of Kinik, on the slope of Temnus, lay dis- 
tant from the road a mile and a half. It contains seven hundred Turkish 
houses, one hundred Greek houses, a church, and two priests; eighty 
Armenian houses, and one church. Another town called Hurajik, also on 
the slope and foot of Temnus, was abreast of our road about a quarter 
past four. The samé river, Ak-sou, ran by the road side a quarter before 
five; Thad seen it more than once before at a small distance ; afew minutes 
after, we crossed it by a bridge. At five o'clock, a busy scene of cultiva- 
tion presented itself in the plain on both sides of the road :—numerous 
ploughs worked by buffaloes; maize and dari collecting in heaps; and in 
other places, men, women, and children, employed among green Crops. 
An ancient bridge lay near the road, at half past five; and at a quarter 
past six, we arrived at Pergamus: the setting sun threw its strong 
shadows on the stupendous rock of the Acropolis, and the mountain 
behind it. The country, immediately before entering the town, was of an 
unpromising aspect, rocky and bare of trees, and in the winter must be 
very desolate, from the greater part of the low ground being covered with 
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water. As we passed, however, under the arches of a bridge, and thence 
through a burial-ground, the view improved much from the abundance of 
cypresses, poplars, and other trees. On entering the town, now nearly 
dark, I was struck by some enormously high masses of walls on the left, 
strongly contrasted with the diminutive houses beneath and around them. 
I heard, subsequently, that they are the remains of the church of the 
Agios Theologos, or St. John. 

‘ Thursday, September 21.—I accompanied a Greek priest to his 
church, the only church at present in Pergamus; it lies on the ascent of 
the Castle-hill, and is a poor shed covered with earth. Though the sun 
was blazing in full splendour on all the scene without, this poor church 
was so dark within, that even with the aid of a glimmering lamp, I could 
not distinctly see the figures on the skreen. On one side of it, another 
priest kept a little school of thirty scholars. I gave him a Testament. 
The contrast between the magnificent remains of the church of St, John, 
which lay beneath, and this its poor representative, is as striking as be- 
tween the poverty of the present state of religion among the modern 
Greeks, and the rich abundance of gospel light which once shone within 
the walls of the Agios Theologos. 


‘ As we ascended the hill of the Acropolis, and turned round to take a 
view, we saw a little beyond the massy pile of St. John’s church, the dry 
bed of a river, with a bridge over it, called Sabaklarchaz; this is the 
ancient Selinus, and forms the division between the Greek and Turkish 
quarters of the town; the Greeks residing on this, the castle side, the 
Turks on the other. The dry bed of another river lay on the left, coming 
down fron, the north behind the castle, and having also a’ bridge over it. 
This is tht Cetius, called at present, Barmakpatranchay. Both of these 
rivers rise about four hours from the town, and fall into the Bakir or Akson- 
chaz, the Caicus, which flows about one hour off in the plain. The town of 
Pergamus lies in part on the slope of the hill, but principally in the plain. 
On the right, or to the west, is a small oblong ridge, on which are the 
theatre and other ruins. On the south-west, beyond the town, an exten- 
sive plain, the view terminating in the blue mountains of Mitylene. In 
front, the ridges of Mount Temnus running east and west, through 
which is a level road of fourteen hours to Magnesia. On the left lay the 
plain we had passed yesterday, bounded also by the continued range of 
Temnus, with the towns of Kinik and Urajik. Two tumuli stand before 
the town, in the direction of south and south-south-west; and near these, 
on the town side, olive and vine-yards, cypresses, and poplars; and be- 
yond them, the plain, richly wooded, close to the mountain. Such was 
the view which presented itself from near the summit of the Acropolis.— 
pp. 280—-283. 


Mr. Arundell appears to be a man of extensive reading on the 
subject of ecclesiastical antiquity ; his work is written in a very 
excellent spirit, and contains much information of the most im- 
portant and interesting kind respecting the scene of his travels. 
He is sometimes fortunate in giving his descriptions, which are 
always clear and unaffected, an air of great picturesque beauty, 
and we stray and loiter with him among the dubious vestiges of 
the great primitive churches, as if listening to an unobtrusive, but 
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very intelligent wage The only fault that we have to find with 
him is, that he has quoted by far too largely from other writers ; 
the passages he has taken from Smith, Chandler, &c., making 
up almost half his volume. This he should either not have 
done, or have very much enlarged his work, there being more 
than matter enough in the subject before him to fill two volumes 
of twice the size of that which he has given to the public. This 
is not a usual complaint against authors, especially travellers ; but 
Mr. Arundell was treading a route of peculiar interest when he 
wrote his journal; he had scenes to describe with which the 
imagination of his countrymen is little acquainted, and the fuller 
and more particular his description had been, the more acceptable 
it would have been to his readers. The quotations, however, 
which he has made, are all from the best authorities, and the 
grave style of one or two of the older writers on the subject of the 
Apocalyptic churches, gives a deep and impressive character to 
their descriptions. They regarded the spots on which they stood, as 
in part partaking of their mysterious sanctity. They had been let 
to pass into desolation with little note having been taken of their 
ruin ; and when the men of modern cots to turn their atten- 
tion to the antiquities of the Christian church, they found the 
traces of its first great foundations almost obliterated. The feel- 
ings with which, one after another, the old theological travellers of 
our country visited these scenes, and endeavoured to. draw a chart 
of the venerable region of primitive Christianity, were expressed 
amid many a long dissertation and heavy masses of learning; but 


they savoured of a rich and genuine enthusiasm ; of a devotion ° 


pure and simple, but full of heart and fervent affections. Our 


author, therefore, would not have done ill in mixing his own ori- | 


ginal information with that of his predecessors, had he not fre- 
quently appeared to have made quotations when he might have 
given fuller details, or to have rested satisfied with the knowledge 
thus obtained, when by a little personal exertion, fresher and more 
decided information might have been collected. Whether this is 
Teally the case or not we are not quite assured, but from the 
apparnee of Mr. Arundell’s book, it certainly seems to be so. 

e should advise him, therefore, if his residence at Smyrna should 
be protracted, and circumstances permit him again to explore the 
scenes of his present labours, to go unassisted by any guidance 
but that of the knowledge he has already obtained ; to depend 
upon his own perseverance and antiquarian skill for collecting 
many curious and valuable pieces of information, and to give his 
countrymen the result of his investigations in as full a manner as 
possible. Asa sort of introduction to the work of our traveller, 
thus completed, we should like to see an abridged collection of the 
different works which have been at various times published on the 
subject of the situation of the Seven Churches. The present day 
is distinguished by a multiplicity of publications on the Apocalypse, 
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and we imagine the persons who take so deep an interest in the 
discussion of the internal meaning of this portion of revelation, 
would be in a considerable degree entertained, and perhaps pro- 
fited by such a work. 

We close Mr. Arundell’s publication with many thanks for the 
manner in which, notwithstanding the occasional want of exertion 
we have noted, he has performed his task. His book is the best 
we have seen of late years on the scenes it describes, and the 
general reader, as well as the biblical antiquarian, will find 
it fraught with interesting detail, and much useful informa- 
tion. It would be gratifying to see the chaplains of other 
foreign embassies, as anxious and ready to give their countrymen 
at home information connected with their proper pursuits, as 
our author, whose work we trust will meet with the attention 
it deserves. 





Art. VI.—1. Manuel de Pamateur de Café, ou l'art de prendre toujours 
de bon Café. Par dre Martin. 1 vol. in 18, avec figures, 
Paris: 1828. Audot. ™ , 

2. Manuel de l’amateur d’huitres. Par Alex. Martin. 1 vol. in 18, 
avec une Lithographie. Paris: 1828. Audot. 

3. Manuel de V'amateur de truffes. Par Alex. Martin. 1 vol. in 18, 
avec gravures. Paris: 1828. Audot. 


4. Breviaire du Gastronome, ou Tart d’ordonner le diner de chaque 
jour. Par Alex. Martin, 1 vol.in 18, Paris: 1828. Audot. 


5. Manuel du Marié. Par Alex. Martin. lvol. in 18. Paris: 1828. 
Audot. 


THE age no longer exists when the lawgiver of the French Par- 
nassus said to the writers of the age of Louis XIV., 


‘ Cent fois sur le métier remettez votre ouvrage, 
Pollissez le sans cesse et le repolissez.’ 


In the present day, in France as in England, the art of book- 
making is no other than the art of rapid writing; and he who 
finds himself deprived of his proper station, by the stagnation of 
business, or the changes of employment, by domestic misfortunes, 
political events, or by any other similar causes, may commence 
working for Colburn or Ladvocat, and fill with his light prose the 





magazines of London, or the petits journaux of Paris; thus fur- 


nishing himself with the means of independence, if he have the 
good luck to flatter the taste of the public for which he writes. 
There are, at present, in France, three branches of literature, 
which the aspirants after fame may cultivate. The higher or de- 
caying branch of literature, to which belongs the Philippide, an 
epic poem, lately written by Viennet; the literature which is 
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alr-ady dead, to which the academicians, Droy and the Baron 
Massias, consecrate their learned vigils; and, thirdly, the active 
and productive literature under the standard of which are ranked 
Béranger and Delavigne, Berante and Sismondi, Serile and | 
Victor Ducange, thescribblers of the Resumés historiques, and the 
compilers of the Manuels. 

The first of the three branches of literature possesses a certain 
degree of splendor, and is composed of great talents and noble 
treasures ; but it almost always leads its disciples either to an 
hospital or an asylum,—but seldom to glory. The second class 
neither gives renown, nor occasions bankruptcy. Cultivated in . 
general by literary grandees, it flourishes under the empire of 
necrologists, annalists, biographers, and commentators; and the 
greatest part of their works are composed of the mandates, the 
pastoral addresses and conferences of bishops; of funeral orations, 
and posthumous remains of academic genius. 

The third class, or that of active literature, is the only one 
which, by its operation, produces any certain results. In this, 
reputation is surely and quickly obtained. It is this which has 
ravished lawyers from their offices, millimers from their shops, and 
from the ranks of the army whole phalanxes of authors. This it 
is which every day covers the walls of Paris with enormous pla- 
cards of all colours—blue, black, and red; in which Vicomte 
Arlincourt disputes the ground with the Comtesse de Genlis, 
and an announcement of the Soirees of the Maréschal of Luxem- 
bourg, covers half that of the Manuel de l’amateur de Café. It is 
the active or productive class of literature which invents prospec- 
tuses, subscriptions, compact editions, les petits formats ; which 
has given birth to the Resumés historiques, and those smart 
Manuels which form a true encyclopedia of the arts and sciences, 
in which every kind of knowledge, from the speculations of astro- 
nomy, down to the art of cookery, is to be found unfolded, ex- 
plained, taught, and reduced to the capacity of all classes. 

A good, active littérateur, must treat no subject with disdain ; 
he ought, above all, at the first word of his publisher, or of the 
editor of his journal, to know as Boileau directs, | 


‘ Passer du grave au doux; du plaisant au sublime.’ 


Whatever can be printed comes under his proper jurisdiction : 
he has no particular species of composition—or rather, he has 
every kind. Like Alphonse Rabbe, he will compose a Manuel 
Geographique with the same ease as a Resumé de l’histoire de 
Russie; he will write a notice for the New Biographie de Con- 
temporains, with the same zeal as a memoir on the exposition of 
the paintings in the Musée de Paris ; and an article on politics for 
the Courier Francaise, with the same enthusiasm as one on the 
independence of Greece. To be thoroughly worthy of the name 
of an active littérateur, he should be able to furnish, at a moment’s 
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warning, to his bookseller, his journal, or for the theatre, verse or 
prose ; a treatise on cookery, or a romance on manners; a manuel 


or a resumé, a pamphlet against the minister, or a vaudeville for: 


the gymrasium ; he must be able to praise glory or industry ; to 
cry against the deputés du centre, or to celebrate the pleasures of 
goed living; in a word, like Messieurs Jouy, Tissot, and Martin, 


e must let nothing pass him in silence, which forms the topic of 


the day. 


If we may judge from the great number of works on gastronomy 


which are daily published in Paris, the native country of Beauvil- 
liers and Very is truly the classic land of good cheer, and, as for- 
merly, the pleasures of the table continue to be the order of the day 


on the banks of the Seine. In the course of a few months, five 


different works have appeared from the pen of one author, one of 
those industrious and active writers of whom we have been speak- 
ing; one of those writers 4 toutes sauces, whose works on cooke 
announce at once an experienced gourmand, and a talented 
author ; a man skilled in cookery, and a man of fashion ; a profound 
observer who has seen the,wants of his age, and learnt that to-day, 
as formerly, the true tyrant and oppressor of a Frenchman, is his 
stomach. 
‘ Tout se fait en dinant dans le siécle o) nous sommes, 
Et c’est par des diners qu’on gouverne les hommes.’ 


It is said, that the East India Company voted a physician who 
published at gee on the use of tea, a pension of two hundred 
pounds. We know not whether the pastry-cooks, the limonadiers 
and the marchands d’ huitres, have done the same for M. Mar- 
tin ; but certainly his works, written.in a most agreeable style and 
full of pleasantries, ought to have great influence on the sale of 
the articles of food, the history and benefits of which he traces 
and celebrates in a manner worthy of Horace himself, or of our 
contemporary, Grimot de la Reyniere. : 

‘O why,’ says the new eulogist of coffee, ‘did not the Greeks 
and Romans know this precious plant! Homer would have taken 
his lyre to celebrate its praises ; Horace and Juvenal would have im- 
mortalized it in their verses; Diogenes would never have hidden 
his ill humour in a tub, he would have drunk this divine liquor, 
and afterwards have found more easily the man he sought ; it 
would have improved the laughter of Democritus ; what odes 
would it not have made Anacreon write ? 

‘ Who shall tell the wonderful operations of coffee? Do you see 
that melancholy figure, his head bound, his eyes swollen, his cheeks 
pale and haggard? It is an unfortunate man sick of the spleen. 
All the faculty have been consulted, and in vain. He has been 
declared incurable. Fortunately, one of his friends advised him, 
in despair, to try some cups of Mocha, and the dying man was 
recalled to life, and ended by bidding farewell to the faculty, who 
only promised him a few days more of existence.’ 
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. The ‘ Manuel de Amateur de Café,’ is composed of an adver- 
tisement by the editor, an introduction containing the history of 
coffee, a dissertation on the various methods of preparing this 
precious beverage, another on its influence, and a notice on the 
use of coffee among the people of the East. 

It is not agreed to whom the honour of discovering the use of 
coffee isdue. Some attribute it to the curiosity of the superior of 
a monastery, in Arabia, who, wishing to hinder his monks from 
sleeping, when they should be prepared for the services of the 
night, made them drink an infusion of this berry, on the recom- 
mendation of a herdsman, who asserted that it had this effect on 
animals. Others say that we owe it to the piety of a Muphti, 
who in order to make long prayers, is reported to have introduced 
the use of it about the middle of the fourteenth century. The 
Muphti of Adem, travelling in Persia, saw this beverage used 
there, and, on his return, introduced it into Arabia. It soon be- 
came common in Turkey. A Syrian established the first coffee- 
house in Constantinople, in 1554; this soon became too small, 
and he was obliged to open a second. The Turkish priests seeing 
their mosques Tederted, endeavoured toStop the use of it. The 
found that the Koran forbid the drinking of charcoal, and as the 
burn coffee, they pretended that the use of it was forbidden. But it 
was already too well established for any human power to hinder 
its enjoyment. At last, the Grand Muphti decided that it was 
not charegal,;and that it was lawful to drink it.. The priests were 
charmed with it as well as other people. The use of coffee was 
introduced into France in 1669. Madame de Sévigné prophe- 
sied, in a moment of humour, that Racine would exist as long as 
coffee. It is well known how this prediction has been fulfilled. 
Racine is still the monarch of the French stage, and the use of 
coffee is more and more spread through the world. 

Every body knows that coffee is favourable to watching, and 
that it assists in rousing us from our slumbers, and in clearing our 
intellectual faculties from the mists of sleep; but M. Martin 
informs us, that this antinarcotic property of coffee is subject to 
habit which even destroys the force of. poisons the most active. 
Thus this beverage ought not to be taken either too often or in 
too large quantities. Twice at the most, in the day, and one cup 
only each time. After meals, coffee gently aids digestion; it 
calms the hot temper of Bacchus, when separated from Minerva ; 
it gives as much freedom to mind, as wine, taken to excess, does 
trouble and disorder. 

M. Martin has been hardly able to preserve himself from a sort 
of infatuation for coffee, which he regards as the remedy of all 
evils, According to him, this valuable beverage corrects the 
effects of the bad food with which children sometimes charge their 
stomachs ; it prevents cholics, diarrheas, and verse-making : coffee 
is especially good for old men and young women. 
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‘The countenance of this young girl was, according to the 
poets, lilies and roses. Never was there a more heavenly figure, 
more full of life and freshness. She was at that age so danger- 
ous to the life of woman. She became sick. Her colour faded ; 
her cheeks, lately so brilliant, looked dull and placid. A journey, 
said some. A husband, said others. Coffee, coffee, said a 
doctor! *The coffee flowed in streams, and the young lady was 
saved. Q, all you,’ adds M. Martin, ‘ who have attempted rhyme, 
tell me, if you have not found in this inspiring liquor a true for- 
tune of good thoughts : Peis 


‘ A peine j’ai gofité la liqueur odorante, 
Soudain de son climat la chaleur pénétrante 
Agite tous mes sens, sans trouble, sans cahots ; 
Mes pensers plus nombreux accourent a grands flots, 
Mon idée était triste, aride, dépouillée, 
Elle rit, elle sort richement habillée. . 
Et je crois, du génie éprouvant le réveil, 
Botre dans chaque goutte un rayon du soleil,’ 


Since M. Martin was, disposed to quotations, he should have 
transcribed, also, the following verse, in which Berchoux eelebrates 
still more poetically the coffee-plant. 


“ Ell@est du Dieu des vers honorée et chérie ; 
On dit que du poéte elle sert le génie, 
Et que plus d’une fois le rimeur échauffé, 
A di de meilleurs vers au parfum du café. 
Il peut du philosophe égayer les systémes, 
Rendre aimables, badins les geométres mémes. 
Par luil’homme d’ état dispose aprés diner, 
Forme l’heureux projet de mieux nous gouverner. 
Il dirige le front de ce savant austére, 
Amoureux de la langue et du pays d’Homére, 
Qui fondant sur les Grecs sa gloire et ses succés, 
Se dédommage ainsi d’étre un sot en Frangais. 
Il peut de l’astronome éclaircissant la vue, 
L’aider a retrouver son étoile perdue. 
Viens mon aimable Hébé, de qui les heureuses mains 
Nous versent a longs traits le nectar des humains.” 


__ M. Martin recommends not to boil the coffee, because this pro- 
cess destroys many of its qualities, and its aroma which evapo- 
rates in the boiling. It is necessary simply to pour the water 
boiling on rte coffee, and immediately cover it, after, which 
it should be permitted to stand a little time. od ae 

The ‘ Manuel d’ huitres,’ is composed of an introduction, contamn- 
ng the natural history of the oyster; a notice on the manner of 
fishing for them, their package, and sale in France; and some 
ingenious dissertations, amusing for gourmands, on the alimentary 
and medical nature of the oyster. | 

After having mentioned that. the oyster was in great repute 
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among the ancients ; that it was celebrated by Horace, Cicero, and 
Seneca ; after having described forty-six different species of oysters 
at present existing, M. Martin mentions the four kinds principally 
admired by epicures :—the oyster de Cancale ; the oyster pied de 
cheval ; the oyster d’Ostend, which is considered the most deli- 
cate; and the oyster cuiller, which is eaten on the shorgs of the 
Mediterranean. : 

M. Martin informs us, that in all the seas round France, 
oysters are found, especially in the bays. They are nowhere so 
x en at as near Cancale. The fishing season ordinarily com- 
mences on the 15th of October, and ends the 30th of April. A public 
building is under the charge of the police, foreigners being forbid 
den this fishery. It is carried on with drags, or iron instruments, 
about six feet long and two wide, in the form of a curved shovel, 
behind which is attached a kind of net work, made of leather or 
cord. The boat, driven by the wind, pulls along the drag 
which collects the oysters together, and 1200 are thus fre- 
quently caught at a time; and itis singular that the more that 
are taken, the more they multiply. They form sometimes a bank 
which extends several leagues. The oyster of the bay of Cancale 
is generally not of a pleasant flavour, as it is taken from a soil 
often muddy. It does not lose its bad taste and be@ome delicate 
till it has a sometime in a preserve. This is @ reservoir of 
water about four or five feet deep, which communicates with the 
sea by means of pipes. There are preserves of various kinds. Some 
receive the oysters immediately after they are caught, that they 
may be put into others when they arrive at perfection. It is also 
in these last preserves that — are taken to give them a green 
colour, to satisfy the taste of amateurs who prefer l’huitre coloreé, 
to ’huitre blanche. The ancients had a method of preserving 
oysters, the knowledge of which is not come down tous. Apicius 
sent some from Italy into Persia, to the Emperor Trajan, which 
retained their freshness. We know at present no other way of 
keeping them, than supplying them with water. 

Many anecdotes have a Fol in this work relative to oysters, 
which physicians have considered both the most agreeable and the 
most nourishing aliment given us by nature; but we pass these 
over to make mention of one much less known in this country ; 
the truffe, or truffle. Is ita mineral? Is it a vegetable? These 
are the questions which the consumers of this celebrated root 
generally ask. Itis always eaten without a reply, because it little 
signifies how we are happy, if we be happy. This delightful care- 
lessness is not partaken by every one, and whilst the vulgar give 
themselves blindly to a thousand pleasures, the eating of truffles 
for example, the philosopher examines and submits to an analysis 
the thousand-and-one joys with which his less learned fellow citi- 
zens are intoxicating themselves. 


Such a savant, in fact, is Mr. Martin. The historian of coffee 
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and oysters, he gives the history of the truffle; he tells us it was 
discovered by a shepherd, and submitted to the fire. It at first 
appeared detestable to the ignorant rustic, but time, which. no 
human errors can resist, left not this barbarous judgment without 
appeal. The experiment was made, the truffle was discovered. 
TP had,’ cries Mr. Martin, ‘ it had its Christopher Columbus, 
it soon avenged itself of the bad taste of the countryman.’ 


‘It was under the Regent that it began to be appreciated. Dubois 
had it servéd at dinners. The Duc d’Orleans made his mistresses eat it ; 
the roués of the day spoke of it and celebrated it in their nocturnal repasts. 
We must be just; if public manners were scarcely respectable under the 
Regent, if the court gave an example of debauchery, gourmandise at least 
was encouraged ; a great movement was given to cooking stoves;. it was 
then the names of officier de bouche, of gastronome, of gourmet, were in- 
vented. Every nobleman had a cook who followed him to town, to the 
country, and on journeys, like the books of which Cicero speaks, which 
travel with us, but with this difference, that books are faithful in bad for- 
tune, whilst the cooks of this age quitted their masters as soon as they 
could no longer keep their fires blazing, which even still sometimes hap- 
pens. We will not give a melancholy tone to our subject by citing the 
names of these ungrateful cooks, these base parasites, which attach them- 
selves to the trunk of the oak, live on its substance as long as they can, 
and seek athe ras soon as it has fallen; let us rather recal with just. 
pride that excellent Moulin, cook par excellence, to Monseigneur Dubois, 
who, when his master had quitted his grandeur, buried himself in a convent. 
Noble Moulin! no one knew better than yourself how to cook a truffle in 
the ashes, your talent known through all-Paris. You made a particular 
study of this vegetable! How many times have you roused your master 
from his reveries, by serving him with a stuffed turkey! Dubois smiled 
when he saw you, and called you his friend.’ 


A controversy has been raised to decide whether ¢artuffe comes 
from truffe, or truffe from tartuffe. Let us endeavour to enlighten 
this doubt, which would appear trifling on any other account, but 
which referring to the chef d’ceuvre of Moliere, has some degree of 
importance. 

ome commentators, and among others Brest, have pretended 
that Moliere, full of the idea of his Tartuffe, on which he was 
working, was one day at the house of the Pope’s' Nuncio, with 
many holy persons. A seller of truffes presented himself, and 
the perfume of his merchandise animated the devout and sad faces 
of the attendants of the Roman envoy. “ Tartufoli, signor nunzio, 
Tartufoli,” cried they, presenting him with the finest. According 
to this it is this word Tartufoli, pronounced with a most worldly 
sensuality by these mystic mouths, which is the name of his im- 
postor. But M. Taschereau, in his work called “ L’histoire de la 
vie et des ouvrages de Moliere,” combats this explanation; he pre- 
tends, that since the time of Moliere, the word truffer has been 
used for tromper, from the former of which has been derived the 
word truffe, which agrees very well with the fruit which it signifies, 
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as it is discovered with great difficulty. Now it is very certain, 
that formerly truffe, or tartuffe, was employed indifferently, as may 
be seen in an ancient French translation of the Traité de Platina, 
entitled, ‘‘de honeste volupteté,” printed at Paris, 1505. One of 
the chapters of the ninth book is entitled, ‘ des Truffes ou Tar- 
tuffes,” and as all etymologists consider the word truffe, derived 
from truffer, it is probable that they said in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth century, tartuffe for truffe, on because they were able 
equally to say tartuffer and truffer. “ Truffles,” adds M. Etienne, 
“after having mentioned this etymology, come then from tar- 
tufferie; this is not perhaps because they are difficult to be disco- 
vered, but because they are powerful seducers. Thus, according 
to ancient tradition, great dinners which have at present so power- 
ful an influence on affairs of state, were dinners of tartuffes. There 
are many etymologies less reasonable. 


The composition of these dinners is described in the ‘ Breviaire 
du gastronome.’ We refer our readers to the chapter, full of 
gaiety and good sense, on the history of cookery, and we pass 
without further delay to the last work of M. Alexander Martin, 
entitled, the ‘ Manuel du Marié.’ 


Is marriage a good or an evil? St. Paul says, “‘he who 
marnies does well, but he who does not does better, ane took the 
last part without daring to decide the question. In this doubtful 
case, as well because it is the fashion, as because Adam set the 
example, it is necessary to marry. But before forming this gentle 
union, it is useful to be taught the duties and difficulties which 
the enterprise imposes. It is commonly thought, that nothing is 
easier; itis thought that as soon as one has found a rich and 
beautiful heiress, as soon as one has pleased the lady, and obtained 
her parents’ consent, nothing -remains to be done, but to present 
one’s self at the altar, in white gloves and a black coat. Whata 
mistake ? 


‘“‘ Le marriage est beau, mais dans la perspective. 
Il presente de loin un coup d’ceil attirant 
Dés qu'il est vie de prés il parait different.” 


Ask, in fact, of any one who has past the ordeal; he will tell 
you that there is nothing in the world so tiresome as the first da 
of marriage. Lachaussi has said in his Ecole des Méres, ‘‘ when 
people are married they are still not without care.” Indeed how 
many duties have they not to fulfil that day? What steps are 
there not to be taken? How many glances are to be cast towards 
the wife, the father-in-law, and mother-in-law? There is enough 
to drive aman mad. Perhaps some one instructs the couple in 
all the duties to be performed, from the publication of the banns 
to the completion of the ceremony of marriage, and then sets 
before them so many bright prospects, that they exclaim with the 
poet, 
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‘ L’hymen seul peut donner des plaisirs infinis ; 
On efi jouit sans peine et sans inquiétude. 
On se fait l’un pour l'autre une douce habitude 
D’égards, de complaisance, et de soins les plus doux 
S’il est un sort heureux c’est celui d’un époux; 
Qui rencontre a la fois dans l’objet qui l’enchante 
Une épouse chérie, une amie, une amante ; 
Quel moyen de n’y pas fixer tous ses desirs! 
Il y trouve son devoir dans le sein des plaisirs. 


This precious Manuel is for the use of all classes of society, and 
of both sexes ; it is only necessary to be able to read, to understand 
it. The author accompanies the husband throughout, taking him 
by the hand to the church, to the feast, to the ball, and even to 
the bridal chamber. | 

Truffles, oysters, coffee, and marriage, have found an eloquent 
panegyrist in M. Alexander Martin ; coffee especially, 


Dont aprés cinq services 
Notre estomac goute encore les delices. 


Coffee, already so well celebrated by Voltaire, Delille, Berchoux, 
seems peculiarly to M. Martin, the nectar of the Gods. 

Unfortunately a physician in Paris, with a little pe hlet in 
his hand, haS shaken all these praises of this wonderful liquor. 
According to the adversary of M. Martin, not only the Arabian 
plant, but the exciting drugs of China and Arabia, tea and snuff, 
defended by Doctor Ure and the admirable Moliere, are nothing 
but poisons, It is particularly against snuff, he is enraged. He 
assures his readers that this plant, discovered in the sixteenth 
century, and since spread through all the world, has produced 
more evils than the box of Pandora. He attributes the death of 


Napoleon in a great measure to its We shall not examine this 
point, but 


‘¢ Felix qui potuit rerum cognogcere causas.” 





Art. VII.—Briani Waltoni, S. T. P., in Biblia Polyglotta Prolego- 
mena specialia Recognovit Dathianisque et Variorum notas suas im- 
miscuit Francis Wrangham, A.M.S.R.S. Clevelandiee Archidiaconus. 
Tom. I.&II. 8vo. pp. 520,621. Cantabrigiee: Typis ac sumptibus 
Academicis, excudit Joannes Smith. Deighton, Cambridge; Parker, 
Oxford; Bonn, and Baldwin & Co. London. 


Ir gives us great pleasure to see the present work, especially 
as we have reason to hope that it will be followed by a publica- 
tion of the Introductions of Mill, Bengel, and Griesbach, to their 
respective editions of the New Testament. Each has a system of 
his own ; some are more partial than others to the Vulgate, to 
conjectural emendation, to the received text, to particular manu- 
scripts, and to Oriental versions. The advocate of each opinion, 
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has given his reasons, and supported his system with learning 
and argument. It is highly desirable to have their sentiments 
and reasonings collected into one publication. That they should 
be brought together under one view, has long been the wish of 
Biblical students. ign 

Before we enter upon an examination of the work before us, we 
must aoe our approbation of its type and form. Some publi- 
cations from the presses of our Universities, have been so expen- 
sively printed, as to be within the reach of few purses. Such are 
the Clarendon Papers, and the Sahidic Version of the New Testa- 
ment, for which we are indebted to the University of Oxford. — 
Their size makes them unmanageable, and the cost of them is so 
great as to exclude all, but the Corinthian order of society, from 
the purchase of them. The impression of the Sahidic version is 
the most objectionable. Taking into account public libraries, and 
the mere collectors of books, a sale of two hundred copies of such 
a work might be expected; but the number of those who could 
really understand the work, must be very small; and of these, 
it would be difficult to name more than half a dozen persons who 
could afford to pay for the work. The uncommon list of errata, 
adds to the wretchedness of the publication. Cambridge, on the 
other hand, bas sometimes disgraced herself by the coarseness of 
her publications. If it were asked, which of the works which 
have issued from her presses, or to the publication of which she 
has contributed, is the most valuable? the learned would mention, 
with one accord, the Bishop of Peterborough’s Translation of 
Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament. Yet how un- 
seemly is the paper, of which, for this pre-eminent publication, 
the Laindtity made him a present! Very different is the material 
of the work before us; the paper, the ink, and the type are excel- 
lent, and it has been carefully printed. We collect from what the 
writer says in his preface, that the University bears the whole cost 
of the impression. It is a well judged act of munificence, and does 
the University honour. 

1. (1522.)—The list of Polyglott Bibles commences with that 
of Francis Cisneros Ximenes, a Franciscan friar: he was raised, by 
his merit, to the Archiepiscopal see of Toledo in 1494, and to the 
dignity of Cardinal in 1504. It is divided into six parts, and 
may be comprised in four volumes: the Chaldee paraphrase, with 
a Latin version, is at the bottom of the page; and the margin is 
filled with the Hebrew. The fourth or last volume contains the 
Greek New Testament, with a version of it in Latin. 

it was begun in 1502, and the impression completed in 1517, 
and published in 1522. Six hundred copies of it were printed ; 
six were printed on vellum ; one of these, at the sale of the Pinelli 
library, was sold to Mr. Macartney, for 483/. 

2. (1522).—The Psalms of Augustin Justiniani, a Dominican 
friar, bishop of Belbio, in five languages. The first volume con- 
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tains the Hebrew ; the second, a Latin translation; the third, the 
ancient Latin Vulgate ; the fourth, the Greek ; the fifth, the Arabic ; 
the sixth, the Chaldee Paraphrase ; the seventh, the Latin Para- 
phrase; the eighth and last, Scholia and remarks.. Thus five lan- 
guages appeared in this Polyglott. Peter Paul Porrus printed this 
Polyglott at Genoa, in 1516; from him it is sometimes called the 
_ Polyglott of Porrhus. | 

3. (1518).—The Psalms in four languages—the Hebrew, the 
Greek, the Latin, and the Ethiopian—were printed by John 
Potken, provost of the collegiate church of St. John, at Co- 
logne. He paid particular attention to the Ethiopian: he as- 
serts that it was made not from the Hebrew, but from the Sep- 
tuagint. 

4. (1546).—The Pentateuch was published by the Jews at 
Constantinople, in the Hebrew, Chaldean, Persic, and Arabic 
languages, in the year of the world 5306, according to their com- 
putation: it corresponds with the year 1546, of ourera. In the 
work before us, Walton, by mistake, assigns it to the year 1551. 

5. (1547).—The Pentateuch was published hy the Jews at Con- 
stantinople, in Hebrew, Chaldee, Modern Greek, and Spanish. It 
is said, at the end of the volume, to have been published in the 
month Thamus, in the year of the world 5307, corresponding with 
the Christian year 1547. . It is observable, that this version in 
modern Greek has not yet been republished. 

6. (1565).—The edition of John Deaconitis, of the Psalms of 
David, the Prophets Michel and Joel, in the Hebrew, the Chal- 
dee, the Greek, the Latin, and the German of Luther. Dea- 
conitis was born at Carlstad in Franconia, and obtained a Doctor’s 
Degree in the university of Wittenburgh. 

iE (1569—-1572).—The Polyglott of Antwerp, published by 
Arias Montanus, under the auspices of Philip II., in eight volumes, 
folio, contains all the texts in the Complutensian edition ; and in 
addition to these, a Chaldee Paraphrase of part of the Old Testa- 
ment; and a Syriac version of the new. The monarch defrayed 
the whole expence of the work ; it was printed at the Plantinian 
press, at Antwerp, and sixty workmen were constantly employed 
on it. | | 

8. (1586).—The Polyglott edition of Vatable, contains the 
Hebrew, the Greek version of the Septuagint, the Latin version 
of Pagninus, and the Vulgate. Some copies in the title page, 
are said to have been printed in the year 1586 ; some in the year 
1599; but the title pages only are different, the text being the 
same in all the impressions. 

9. (1596).—The Bible of Wolden, contains the Greek, the Latin, 
and the German editions of the Bible. 

10. (1599).—Language cannot adequately praise the Biblical 
labours of Elias Huttin. He first published his Hexaglot Bible 
at Nuremburgh ; it contains the Hebrew, the Chaldee, the Greek, 
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the Latin, and the German of Luther. In addition to these, some 
copies have a Sclavonian, some a French, some an Italian, and 
some a Saxon version to accommodate them to the different nations 
to whom they were sent for sale. 

11. (1599).—In the same year, the same incomparable biblicist 
ee his Polyglott edition of the New Testament, in twelve 
anguages ; the Greek, the Latin, and the Syriac; an Hebrew 
version made by himself, of the New Testament; the Italian 
ge at Geneva in 1562; the Spanish version of 1569; the 

rench published at Geneva in 1588: the German of Luther ; 
the English of 1562; the Bohemian, from the edition of 1593; 
the Danish, from the edition of 1589; and the Polonese, from 
the edition of 1596. 

Both the Polyglotts of Huttin were in the library of the late 
Doctor Parr. We particularly noticed them in our article on the 
Catalogue of that learned man’s library. We endeavoured to 
mention Huttin in due terms of praise ; and to animate the wealthy 
members of our national reseed to emulate his example. 

12. (1628).—The Polyglott Bible of Paris, in ten volumes folio, 
was printed in that city by M. de Say, a private gentleman. 
Cardinal Richlieu, wishing to rival the biblical glories of Cardinal 
Ximenes, offered to defray the whole expence of the work, on 
condition that it should bear his name. On the other hand, the 
London booksellers made Le Say very advantageous proposals, if 
he would permit it to be called the London Polyglott. He refused 
both offers, and printed the work on his own account. Unfortu- 
nately it had no sale, and the Editor was ruined by it. In addi- 
tion to all the Texts and Versions, which had appeared in the 
Polyglotts of Alcala and Antwerp, the whole of which it com- 
prises, it contains a Syriac and Arabic version, of the greatest 
part of the Old, and of the whole of the New Testament. Great 
inaccuracy is imputed to the Hebrew text inserted in this publi- 
cation. 

13. (1653—1657).—We now reach the London Polyglott. To 
this Doctor Bryan Walton, its learned Editor, prefixed the Pro- 
legomena, which are the subject of the present article. We wish 
Archdeacon Wrangham, the Editor, had favoured us with an ac- 
count of the work: we trust that this omission is solely owing to 
the Archdeacon’s intention of favouring us with it at a future, 
but no very distant time. To supply the want of it, we shall 
briefly state, that the London Polyglott, as the work of which we 
now speak is generally called, was published in six volumes; that 
the editor of it was Doctor Bryan Walton, afterwards Bishop of 
Chester; that it was published by subscription; that nine lan- 
guages are used in it, though no one book of the Bible is printed 
with so many ; that the sixth volume contains an antiquarian and 
critical apparatus of great value ; and that, to complete the work, 
the purchaser should acquire the Lexicon Heptaglotton, of Doctor 
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Castello, in two volumes, folio. Few works, if any, have issued 
from any press, of so much importance or value to Christian doc- 
trine, or sacred literature. The chief labour of the work fell on 
Doctor Castell. We learn, from Dr. Adam Clarke, that “he, 
(Doctor Castell), laboured at it during seventeen years, from sixteen 
to seventeen hours each day; during which time he maintained, 
‘at his own house, and at his own cost, seven Englishmen and 
seven foreigners.” Most painful is it to add, that this learned 
gentleman Twa and died almost in want of necessaries. 

We have now an abundance of materials for a new edition of 
this work. ‘Is there,” let us exclaim with Doctor Clarke, ‘ no 
Mecenas bishop who will step forth and move the clergy, the laity, 
and even the government itself, to assist him in publishing a se- 
cond edition of the English Polyglott, as far superior to the 
present, as that is to all other works of the kind? Let such a one 
shew himself, and he shall not lack of encouragement, and may 
the hand of his God be with him for his good.” 

Archdeacon Wrangham has prefixed a short preface to his work. 
Walton’s Prolegomena have always been admired for the extensive 
learning, critical discernment, and candour which they exhibit 
throughout. The edition of them published by Professor Dathe, at 
Leipsic, has been much sought for in this country, but it is now 
difficult to procure it. A new English edition of the Prolegomena 
had long been called for, and we are happy to find that it has 
fallen into the hands of a gentleman so well calculated to do it 
justice. In a modest preface to it, he gives an account of his 
labours. It contains a passage which we read with a mixture of 
concern and indignation. ‘If I ef speak,’ says the learned 
Archdeacon, ‘a few words of myself, | scarcely dare affirm, what 
the Bishop of Peterborough writes of himself, that with the help of 
a Lexicon I am able to translate the Hebrew and Persic languages. 
While I was at Cambridge, I was engaged on other studies; these, 
if I may venture on the expression, I did not prosecute either with- 
out diligence or without success. I therefore feelingly perceived, 
particularly in some of the last sections of the Prolegomena, that I 
‘stood in need of aid. I asked of many ; the answers which I receiv- 
ed from some were rude, those of uthers were negligent; almost 
all amounted to a refusal. Plures Auzilium poposci. Responsa 
molestiora alias, alias negligentia, omnia fere negantia tuli,’ 1s this 
eredible? Are the clergy, the expensively educated, the richly 
beneficed clergy, so indifferent to the word of God, and the just 
requests of their brethren, as to refuse their literary aid to the 
decent calls of a meritorious brother? The Archdeacon mentions 
some exceptions. He speaks with gratitude of the assistance af- 
forded him by Doctor Levison Venables Vernon, the Chancellor 
of the Cathedral Church of York; and by Doctor Lee, the Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. The readiness of 
the latter to communicate his literary treasures, is known both in 
England and on the continent. 
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The ‘first endeavour of our author has been, to give an exact 


impression of Walton’s text; in some instances he has altered 


the punctuation ; and sometimes, but very seldom, has amended 
-an evidently faulty word. He has accompanied the text witha 
continual annotation. By this he has often explained and illus- 
trated the text, and supplied its deficiencies. To most of the 


chapters he has appended, in the manner of Heyné, short Essays, 
‘by which he has thrown much new light on the text, and brought 


before his readers, in a succinct and unpretending manner, the 
result of the researches and discoveries in Biblical learning, which 


‘have been effected by the learned, since the impression of the 
-Polyglott. He has also inserted engravings of medals, alphabets, 
‘and other subsidiary matter. 


With pleasure we acknowledge our obligations to the learned 
Archdeacon. Walton’s Prolegomena form an important part of 
a work which holds a very high, perhaps even the highest place, 
in the Biblical literature of the English nation. The present 
edition of the Prolegomena, enhances their merit and value. We 
trust our author will complete his task, by favouring us with a 
third volume. In our opinion it should contain all that is truly 


-useful in the accounts given of the Polyglott Bibles, by Le Long, 


Michaelis, Marsh, and other Biblical scholars, both in England 


‘and on the continent ; it should give us a full view of the manner 
ain which Walton’s Polyglott was published, of its protectors and 


encouragers, and of every other circumstance connected with its 
publication ; and ony: an account of the controversy be- 

octor Owen, to which it gave rise. 
It should also contain all the new matter, which has come to hand 
since the publication of the Polyglott, and what is now wanting 
to give perfection to the work. Rarely, when this shall be done, 
some Mecenas bishop, to repeat the words of Doctor Clarke, will 


arise and rival the fame of the yet, in this respect, unrivalled 
Ximenes. 





Art. VIII.—Researches in South Africa. By the Rev. John Philip, D.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 889. London: 1828. 


WHATEVER amount of vice or wretchedness may have charac- 
terised the social condition of the aboriginal tribes of Africa, while, 
undisturbed by the intrusion of strangers, they roamed in indepen- 
dence over their native wilds, they have gained but little, it is to be 
feared, as yet, in point either of happiness or of moral improvement, 
by their intercourse with the boasted civilization of Europe. The 
white man has come among them only. in the character of an 
animal of prey, to rival their own wolves and hyenas in plundering 
their flocks, driving them from their pastures, desolating their 
villages, carrying away their women and their young men, drench- 
ing the land with the blood of their old men and their infants, and 
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making them feel, by every other variety of wrong by which their 
hearts could be maddened or broken, how far human cruelty tran- 
scends, both in cunning and ferocity, that of the wild beasts of 
the forest. For more than three centuries the accessible portion 
of Africa has been the favourite chase, as it were, of European 
rapacity,—the scene to which the bloodhounds of our race have 
been wont to resort for their richest sport, and where the broadest 
space has been given to the revelry of that fell hunt, in which man 
is the pursuer, and his fellow man the quarry. Whatever may be 
the blessings of civilization, when fully attained, it requires but a 
glance at the past and present condition of the tribes inhabiting the 
southern regions of this vast continent, to convince us that the first 
coming into contact with it on the part of a barbarous people, brings 
them no gain, but afearful loss.. Even when we divest the picture 
of their ancient wandering life of those charms which brighten it 
to the eye of poetry, and, instead of allowing our imaginations to 
be absorbed by the visions which it seems to present of indepen- 
dence, and plenty, and Arcadian ease, only varied occasionally by 
some exhilirating adventure, or the shifting of their home from 
one to another verdant valley of their teeming and_ beautiful 
land, look upon its dark as well as its sunny side, and take into 
the account all the crime and misery by which it can be fairly 
charged to have been deformed, we shall still have before us some- 
thing far more pleasing for the heart to repose upon, than the 
actual scene which it must now contemplate. In the condition 
to which Africa has been reduced by its white invaders, we see 
every ill that can have afflicted its former state in aggravated 
hideousness, all the compensating enjoyments of savage life turned 
to bitterness, and many new and crushing sorrows added to the 
weight of its old endurances. The Bushman is still as much as ever 
the slave of violent passions and coarse and degrading habits, 
as ignorant, as dependent for food to himself and his children 
upon chance and the clemency of nature, as much exposed to 
the attacks of his natural enemies of everysdescription, as imper- 
fectly sheltered from the anger of the elements, as liable to be 
destroyed by the accidents incident to his mode of living or by 
the diseases of his clime—as he was before the footstep of a Euro- 
pean had touched his shore. But he is not now as he was then, 
at liberty to range with his flocks as he listed from fountain. to 
fountain, or to follow the chase over whatever hills and dales the 
wind itself might take.its course. He dare not even plant his hut 
in the land om es his, fathers dwelt, and where their bones still 
lie, but can only behold from a distance the plains that should 
have been the inheritance of himself and, his kindred, violated.by 
the ploughshare of the stranger. And if he be, amid all his inse- 
curity and privations, a freeman still, how different a thing is his 
freedom from that which his fathers knew, confined as he.is.on 
all sides by the encroachments of a power which he can no more 
VOL. VIII. 2k 
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‘resist than he'could the waves of the ‘sea, were they 'to come at once 
‘from the east and the west to encompass hit; and ever and anon 
attacked, ‘évén in his remotest fastnesses and ‘hiding-places, ‘by 
an enemy, who, waging against him a war'of extermination,¢rants 
him no truce, atid will be appeased by no submission! ‘He ‘is 
‘still a wanderer, as all ‘his race have been; but when he leaves 


bat «4d 


Stroyers have cdme upon him, and after having carried away his 
cette, ‘and reduced the hut that covered him to ashes, are makin 
the air ring, ‘as they pursue his flight, with their uplifted cry after 
the blood of himself and his ‘children. ‘However it may have 
fated with his happier ‘progenitors, roots and wild ‘fruit are now 
often’ his only subsistence, while sometimes ‘not even these are to 
be found, to relieve the agonies of protracted hunger. Add to all 
this, that exasperation of ‘spirit, ‘inevitably produced by such ‘an 
accumulation of wrongs and sufferings, and that settled despair 
of redress or revenge, which his unequal conflict with his oppressors 
must long ere now have taught him; and who but must own 
‘that, hithérto at least, the European colonization of Africa has 
béen a curse to the land, compared to which the most sweeping 
estilence that ever thinned the ranks of a people would have 
bee a light and welcome visitation ? ) 
We have been led into this train of reflection by the ‘perusal of 
the work, ‘the title of which we have ne at the head of the 
present article. It is a publication which can hardly fail, we 
think, to produce a powerful impression on the public mind, open- 
ing to us as it does a view of the actual circumstances of the 
native population of South Africa, well calculated to command the 
attention, and excite the indignation of every reader who is either 
a friend to the happiness of his species, or jealous of the honour 
of England. Dr. Philip has, in our opinion, performed a most 
valuable service to the cause of humanity by giving it to the world, 
and we trust he will réceive what we do not doubt he will consider 
by far his best reward, in the salutary effect produced by his repre- 
sentations in thatinfluential quarter to which they may be regarded 
as being principally addressed. The work has already been noticed 
‘in terms of deserved commendation in the House of Commons b 
Mr. ‘Buxton, ‘and from the conciliatory tone of the reply to the 
remarks of that gentleman by the Right Honourable the Secretary 
for the Colonies, we are inclined to flatter ourselves that Govern- 
“Ihent are beginning by this time to perceive the necessity of domg 
‘something to remedy those multiplied grievances in the condition 
of the Hottentot population, which our author has so ably and 
intrepidly exposed. The book is rather immethodically written, 
‘ahd from the nature of the:details in which it abounds, hardly 
‘admits of abridgment or analysis; but we shall endeavour to 
“éxtract from it at least so much of the information it communi- 
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‘cates, as) MAY probably tempt. those. of OD r whom the 
‘subject possesses any interest, to ‘regort, to D ilps, pwp pages 
for.its more satisfa elucidation. 

The travels of Mr. w had Jong SEO sa mA acquainted 
-with the Oppression ; and ‘omni pole wa to ines 
of the Cape territory, while that, settle ment ak Nag y ithe ha nds, iH 


‘the Dutch, and. the unmitigated spirit, of ny tice, aggression, 
violence, with which beth: sh clcelaie sia and the greta, a 
tinued to treat them, after a domination of nearly,a century a 2 
thalf. Indeed, it rather appears from all the accounts we possess, 
that the , miseries i this , unhappy race, instead of diminishing, 
only increased ,and multiplied as the, tyranny that inflicted them 
grew old;and well establish While, the number of fie ‘ablaniets 
-was small, and their means of Qppression. inconsiderable, sfhey ere 
‘contented to:treat the natives.as their friends,,and .to obtai fom 
‘them what:they wanted ‘by barter. But no;sooner ,had the 
‘come confident in their own.strength, than they adopted dif ul 
‘system. “First, the poor :Hottentot who would not . e away his 
cattle to the'boor er the government functiona oh coveted 
‘them’ for the glass ‘beads they offered ‘him in: exthi ge, was,,on 
the plea of necessity, or some other equally convenient, ‘deprived 
.of them without scruple, by force. “Thus reduced to poverty and 
Starvation, it was, not to be ‘wondered at that the miserable victims 
of this, iniquitous rapacity, should sometimes seize such opportu- 
nities-as, presented themselves of retaliating upon their Yilaade erers. 
They were, doubtless, compelled. to, do.so in many cases, ‘to escape 
dying: of absolute famine. . This,conduct on their part, hawever, 
cafforded -enly .a pretext to, the. white, anhalytanis for Prosegating 
-their schemes of, ‘encroachment. and .s peatian. a. greater . 
and with a more open and flagrant cmepennt e Claims bot ‘of 
(justice,and, humanity. -In.the year 1774, a rian expedition 
was, planned, to seize. or, .extirpate the wh hole race of ushmen, gr 
-Hottentots, who had. not-submitted to servitude; and go bloody and 
Savage was the decree, that all the a pa males captured i in thjs 
-herrid..entenprize,, were: ‘conamanded ipl e ee to death !—the privi- 
-Jege-of slavery being reneresdh only for the. women and children. 
It, were.a melanchol y task to accompany. our author i in his re- 
syiew-of the: very im erfeet records that yet. remain, of the mide 
: $pread., Aestznquonigh ich, the. warfare thus begun soon, o¢casioned 
It. was. prosecuted; for.many. years, by means of .commandoes, ‘or 
parties ef the boors, raised by the different field-cornets, and : up- 
plied ,with ,arms and ammunition by the government. Their 
orders were to scour. the, country , to, discoyer the, abodes: of. the 
)Bushmen,-and when, they .espied akraal, to surprise it, if , Pos 
sible, and, singling out, the men, to, shoot, them. e women. and 
, Ghildren.,were cayilec among .the , numbers of the, expedition. _OF 
the numbers of, human, beings, thus, slaughtered, we have, no exact 
‘account ; but the terms in jig thoee engaged in the panguinary 
L 
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work soon learned to speak of their achievements, are enough to 
shew us that the blood of the devoted Africans must have flowed 
like water. They talked of shooting a Hottentot exactly as ah 
English sportsman would of shooting a head of game. 

he following short statement displays, in a very striking man- 
ner, both the hardened ferocity of heart. soon acquired by the 
perpetrators of these massacres, and the savage virtues which even 
their unparalleled sufferings could not extinguish in the bosoms 
of their victims : 


‘This expedition a few days after, having surrounded a kraal, fired 
upon it, and either killed or made captive the whole. Two spies were, 
about the same time, sent out with two Bushmen, who had promised to 
shew where some of their countrymen were concealed. But these Bush- 
men, instead of conducting them right, only deceived them. A few days 
afterwards, therefore, seven other spies were sent out with them; and 
they were assured that, in case of. a second failure, they should certainly 
suffer death ; but if they pointed out their comrades, they would as cer- 
tainly be spared. After proceeding about an hour, the Bushmen resolved 
not to betray their countrymen, fell upon the ground, and on being com- 
manded to rise, behaved as if they were dead. When no answer could 
be obtained from them, blows were inflicted, but as their determination 
was inflexible, and the invaders could not remove them, they slew them 
on the spot. As the Bushmen were fully aware of the consequences of 
their resolution, their conduct was an instance of patriotism not surpassed 
_by any thing in ancient or modern history. But the individuals who 
composed the expedition appear to have been utterly incapable of appre- 
ciating this magnanimous action; and it failed to serve those in whose 
behalf it was performed: for the spies, having ascertained their places 
of refuge, conducted the whole commando thither; and early in the 
‘morning firing into their caves, they suffered not an individual to es- 
cape.’—vol. i. pp. 46, 47. 

Our readers, we are sure, will be gratified by the perusal of the 
following narrative, were it only for the additional illustration 
which it affords, from the most unquestionable authority, of the 
noble points of character occasionally to be found in the much 
calumniated Hottentot. It is translated by Dr. Philip, from the 
Journal of the Landdrost Kupt, who was sent into the interior to 
procure some young oxen for the Dutch East India Company, in 

the year 1705. The means employed to induce the natives: to 
‘part with their property, had been as yet confined, on the part of 
the government at least, ‘to little beyond cajoling and importunate 
_solicitation—and such was their good nature, that by a little 
management, they were generally in this way prevailed upon to 
exchange such of their most valuable possessions as were coveted 
by their avaricious despoilers, for a few strings of glass beads, and 
- a little tobacco or brandy. Even this extreme facility of ‘temper, 
however, had not been able to protect them from’ the rapacity 
and violence of some of the boors, who, by'repeated robberies, had 
reduced them to such distress, that ‘ they were obliged, they said, 
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in order to save the small quantity of cattle Jeft them, and to pro- 
cure victuals for their wives and children, to fight daily with the 
elephants, and thus obtain subsistence with the greatest danger of 
their lives.’ To proceed, however, to our extract : 


««* Our waggons, which were obliged to take a circuitous route, arrived 
at last, and we pitched our tent a musket-shot from the kraal ; -and after 
having arranged every thing, went to rest, but were soon disturbed: for 
about midnight the cattle and horses, which were standing: between the 
waggons, began to start and run, and one of the drivers to shout, on 
which every one ran out of the tent with his gun. About thirty paces 
from the tent stood a lion, which, on seeing us, walked very deliberately 
about thirty paces farther, behind a small thorn-bush, carrying something 
with him, which I took to be a young ox. We fired more than sixty 
shots at that bush, and pierced it stoutly, without perceiving any move- 
ment. The south-east wind blew strong, the sky was clear, and the 
moon shone very bright, so that we could perceive every thing at that 
distance. After the cattle had been quieted again, and I had.looked over 
every thing, I missed the sentry from before the. tent, Jan Smit from 
Antwerp, belonging to the Groene Kloof. We called as loudly as possi- 
ble, but in vain,—nobody answered ; from which I concluded that the 
lion had carried him off. Three or four men then advanced very cau- 
tiously to the bush, which stood right opposite the door of the tent, to 
see if they could discover nny thing of the.man, but returned helter 
skelter, for the lion who was there still, rose up and began to roar, They 
found there the musket of the sentry, which was cocked, and also his 
cap and shoes. ie 

‘** We fired again about an hundred shots at the bush, (which was 
sixty paces from the tent, and only thirty paces from the waggons, and at . 
which we were able to point as at a target), without perceiving any thing 
of the lion, from which we concluded that he was killed or had run 
away. This induced the marksman, Jan Stamansz, to. go and see if he 
was there still, or not, taking with him a fire brand. But as soon as he 
approached. the bush the lion roared terribly and leapt at him ; on which he 
threw the firebrand at him, and the other people having fired about ten 


shots, he retired directly to his former place behind that bush. 


‘*¢ The firebrand which he had thrown at the lion had fallen in the 
midst of the bush, and, favoured by the strong south-east wind, it began 
to burn with a great flame, so that we could see very plainly into’and 
through it. We continued our firing into it; the night passed away, 
and the day began to break, which animated every one to aim at the 
lion, because he could not go from thence without exposing. himself en- 
tirely, as the bush stood directly against a steep kloof. Seven men, 
posted on the farthest waggons, watched*him, to take aim at him if he 
should come out. 

** At last, before it became quite light, he walked up the hill with the 
man in his mouth, when about forty shots were fired at him without 


hitting him, although some were very near. Every time this happened 


he turned round towards the tent, and came roaring towards us; and I 
am of opinion, that if he had been hit, he would have rushed on the 
people and the tent. | ae | 

‘*« When it became broad day-light, we perceived, by the blood and a 
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ei of the'clothes of the man, that’ the lion had taken‘ hit away’ and 
rridd’ Hiny with Hint, We-also fouiid, behind thé bush; the place where 
tHe‘ lio had: been' keeping the man, and it appedred: impossible’ that. no 
ball should have hit him, as we found in that place: several balls beaten 
flat: We concluded that he was wounded, and not far from this. The 
ple therefore requested permission to go in search of the man’s corpse 
in order to’ bury it, supposing that, by our continual firing, the lion 
would not have had time to devour much of it. I gave permission to 
some; on condition that they should take a good party of armed Hotten- 
tots with them, and made them promise that they would not run into 
danger, but keep'a good look out, and be circumspect. On this seven 
of them, assisted by forty-three armed Hottentots, followed the track, 
and found the lion about half a league farther on, lying behind a little 
bush. On the shout of the Hottentots, he sprang up and ran away, on 
which they all pursued him. At last the beast turned round, and rushed, 
roaring terribly; amongst the crowd. The people, fatigued and: out of 
breath with their running, fired and missed him, on which he made 
directly towards them. e captain, or chief head of the kraal, here 
did: a brave’ act in aid of two of the people whom the lion attacked. The 
gun of one of them missed fire, and the other missed his aim, on which 
the captain threw himself between the lion and the people so close, that 
the lion’ stuck his claws into the caross (mantle), of the Hottentot. But 
hé was too agile for him, doffed his caross, and stabbed him with an 
assagai. Instantly the other Hottentots hastened on, and adorned him 
with their assagais, so that he looked like a porcupine. Notwithstanding 
this he did not leave off roaring and leaping, and bit off some of the 
assagais, till the marksman Jan Stamansz fired a ball into his eye, which 
made him turn over, and he was then shot dead by the other people. He 
was a tremendously large beast, and had but a short time before carried 
off a Hottentot from the kraal and devoured him.”’—-vol. i., pp. 29—32. 

We entitely dgree with our author, that ‘the generous bravery 
of the individtial who thus threw himself between the strangers 
and the lion, is not surpassed either in history or fable ; while the 
plundered tribes compelléd to fight daily with the elephants and 
other savage beasts, in order to procure subsistence for theit wives 
and children, present as touching a picture as cati be drawn, of a 
brave and suffering people.’ ; 

The grand object, however, of Dr. Philip’s publication, is to 
explain and call attention to the existing condition of the Hotten- 
tot tribes, whose degradation and wretchedness the English go- 
vernment, he contends, has hitherto only deepened and extended. 
The Cape came first into the possession of Great Britain, im 
1795, but was restored to the Dutch after the peace of Amiens, 
iti 1802. The Enelish recovered it, however, in 1806, and have 
site fretaitied it, with no intention, apparently, of again relinquish- 
ing the possessioh. Our author represents the natives as having 
bath in the first instance ttéated with considerable favour by their 
restraining the disaffection of the Dutch inhabitants. After some 
time, however, this inducenient to respéct their rights no longer 
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existing, the old system of injustice and oppression was, resumed, 
and. has continued to be pursued with unmitigated, rigour up to. 
the present day. As a specimen of the sort. of treatment which 
English law here deals out to a population whom it at the same 
time, as if in mockery, denominates free, we will extract one or 
two paragraphs from our author’s Remarks on the Colonial Pro- 
clamation of 1809, which some person has styled the ‘ Magna 
Charta of the Hettentots :’ | 


‘ In the sixth Article we have a specimen of the redress which the, Hot- 
tentot has to expect on preferring a complaint of ill treatment against his. 
master :—If the injury sustained does not amount to mutilation, that is to, 
say, the loss of an arm, or an eye, &c., the punishment is to be com- 
muted by a fine not exceeding fifty rix-dollars, and not under. ten rix- 
dollars; but if it is found that the Hottentot has urged his complaint wan- 
tonly and maliciously, it is ordained that he shall receive such correction 
as the nature of the case shall require. While it is recollected that the 
judges in these cases are themselves farmers, (for an appeal to the court of 
circuit by a Hottentot, in such cases, is out of the question, and, I may 
add, would prove useless), the offender can have little to apprehend, and 
the complainant but little to hope for. When a Hottentot eae: he 
is immediately put into the prison, in durance vile, till his master or mis- 
tress, against whom the complaint is made, can be brought to appear to 
answer the complaint before the landdrost. 

‘In this miserable situation the complaining Hottentot may be three 
days or three weeks, before the matter is brought to an examination. 
Such a law might be made to discourage complaints ; and a statute which 
should make it capital for a Hottentot to complain against his master 
would have the same effect ; but while it discourages complaints, it ex- 
cludes the poor Hottentots from the very hope of redress; and shuts them 
up in reckléss despair. -After the wretched sufferer has perhaps crept on 
his hands and his knees to escape from his oppressor, and has been 
obliged to seek his way to the drostdy in the night, and conceal himself 
among the bushes through the day, lest he should be discovered and 
seized by his — before he has lodged his complaint, he is treated 
as a criminal, by being put in prison; and before any investigation takes 
place, he is subjected to what in England would be considered as a severe 
punishment. From such a commencement the result may be anticipated.’ 
—vol. i., pp. 152—154. 


And that this atrocious enactment is no dead letter, the following 
case, quoted by Dr. Philip from among a great many that came 
under his own observation, is abundantly sufficient to shew : 


‘A Hottentot woman, belonging to the missionary institution at Pacalts- 
dorp, in an advanced state of pregnancy, called upon me, at my own house in 
Cape Town, to complain that her master had struck her, knocked het 
down, and kicked her in the side, and on the back, with his feet. Finding, 
by a medical inspection, that the woman’s statement was correct, and that 
marks of her master’s feet were visible on her body, I lodged a complaint 
against her master, before his majesty’s deputy-fiscal. On my complaint 
being lodged, the woman was taken from my house, according to the 
practice in respect to the Hottentots lodging complaints, and sent to the 
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prison, to wait till the case should be investigated. Of delay, I had no 
occasion to complain in this instance, for the case was heard next. day. 
The facts having been proved, the master was found guilty of the charge 
exhibited against him. 

‘ There are several circumstances in this case deserving of notice. The 
master was a field-cornet, a petty magistrate in the district of George, 
and the Hottentot woman was a person of good character. It is proper 
also, to add, that she was not a common servant; that she belonged to 
a missionary institution; and that she had been hired to attend the 
farmer’s wife on this journey merely. The reader must, by this time, be 
anxious to hear the sentence pronounced on this field-cornet, this func- 
tionary, for the brutality with which he had treated this defenceless woman ; 
and when he considers the circumstances under which her case was 
brought to the notice of the deputy-fiscal, he will scarcely be prepared to 
hear that the whole punishment inflicted upon this said field-cornet, was the 
annulling of the woman’s engagement to him, together with a fine of five 
rix-dollars, being, in sterling money, seven shillings and ninepence. Con- 
trary to the usual practice, the fine was allotted to the woman, (and this 
is the only instance in which I ever knew such a thing having been done); 
but this was all that was allowed her, for the injury she had sustained, 
and to pay the expense of her residence in Cape Town of three weeks, 
waiting for an opportunity of returning home, and ofa journey before her 
of two hundred and fifty miles.’—-vol. i. pp. 161—163. 


To this we may add the following extraordinary statement 
given a few pages afterwards: 


‘When a Hottentot has given offence to his master, the master fre- 
quently sends him to the public prison, not to wait his trial, as such a 
esr, be imply in England, and to have a punishment awarded 

im by a public magistrate, according to the nature of his crime, and the 
evidence of his guilt, but to be punished at the simple request of the 
master, without its being necessary to exhibit any definite charge against 
the prisoner, or any other evidence of guilt than the testimony of the 
master, 

‘ The master has only to send a note along with the Hottentot, stating 
that this Hottentot (mentioning his name), has been insolent or disobe- 
dient ; the master of the prison is requested to give him thirty-nine 
lashes, and the prisoner is tied up and flogged. and put into confinement 
till his master chooses to pay the prison expences, and relieve him. 

‘ With such facts before us, can it be a question whether these poor 
people are treated like human beings ?’—vol. i. pp. 166, 167. 


By another of the Colonial regulations, no Hottentot who is not 
in the service of one of the boors, is permitted to be at large 
without a pass. The manifold abuses to which this oppressive 
law gives rise, are exposed, very ably and at great length, by Dr. 
Philip—but we have room to quote only the following instance 
which he gives of the manner in which it is administered. 

‘On my visit to Theopolis in 1823, wishing to introduce the English 
language at that station, for the mutual benefit of the emigrants in Al- 
bany and the Hottentots themselves, I selected three or four Hottentot 
boys from the school, together with a young man who had been acting 
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as an assistant in the school, and placed them under Mr. Mathews of. 
Salem, to acquire a sufficient knowledge of the English language, to fit 
them for assisting me in the introduction of the plan I proposed. Mr. 
Mathews was an emigrant from this country; he bore a very excellent 
character, and had at that time the most respectable school in the district 
under his care. Being himself a religious man, and favourable to the 
improvement of the Hottentots, he entered warmly into my views, and 
offered his services on the most moderate terms, A temporary house 
was to be erected adjoining the house of Mr. Mathews, by the Hottentots 
at Theopolis, for the accommodation of the little party; and when they 
were not in the school with Mr. Mathews, they were to be under the care 
of the assistant teacher, who was married to a respectable young woman, 
who was to take upon herself the domestic cares of the family. This plan 
was recommended by its cheapness, and other considerations which I need 
not specify. After a trial, Mr. Mathews reported very favourably of the 
dispositions, the talents, and the progress of his pupils; and the master 
and the scholars were mutually pleased with each other, and living in 
peace, when they were visited by two local functionaries who demanded 
their passes, and, finding they had none, they seized them as vagabonds. 
Mr, Mathews stated to them the circumstances under which they were 
placed: but neither the respectability of his character, nor the remon- 
strances he employed, nor the tears and distress of the wife of the assis- 
tant and of the boys had any effect; the determination was formed on 
principles not to be shaken by such circumstances. They were driven by 
the said local functionaries to Graham’s Town, a distance of fifteen miles, 
as drovers in this country, on horseback, are in the habit of driving their 
cattle to Smithfield market ; and they were there committed to the com- 
mon jail among the felons. Nor were they released till Mr. Mathews and 
one of the missionaries from Theopolis (which is upwards of thirty miles 
distant), appeared in person, to advocate their cause; and at length, with 
great difficulty, prevailed in obtaining their discharge. Captain Hope 
was, at this time, acting landdrost at Graham’s Town, and on being 
asked by a clergyman of the church of England how he could permit 
such treatment to the children at school, his reply was, ‘‘ THE PRISON 
IS THE ONLY sCHOOL FoR Hotrenrorts !” ’—vol, i, pp. 173, 174. 


By another proclamation promulgated by the Cape Govern- 
ment, in 1812, a colonist can claim any child of a Hottentot who 
has been born upon his premises, and who has. arrived at the age 
of eight years, as an ‘apprentice,’ (that is to say, a domestic 
servant or slave), for ten years longer. The pretence upon which 
this regulation is defended, is the equity of giving a compensa- 
tion to the former, for the support he has liswed the children 
in their infancy ; but its practical effect is merely to perpetuate 
and render hopeless the slavery of the unfortunate natives. All 
sorts of tricks appear to be unscrupulously resorted to on the part 
of the farmers, in order to obtain for themselves labourers for 
nothing, under cover of this most unjust and pernicious enact- 
ment. Our author mentions the case of two girls, whose services 
were claimed on the authority of the law, for six or seven years, 
the one being alleged to be only twelve, and the.other only eleven 
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years: of age-—-when the eldest was, ip reality, not, under twenty- 
four, and the youngest not much less. The laaddrost, or district 
magistrate, to, whem this gross imposition was intimated, per- 
sisted, nevertheless, in supporting: the claim founded upon it; and 
when an appeal was made to: the government, by one. of the mis- 
sionaries belonging to the Institution at Bethelsdorp, the only 
answer he received to his complaint was, a rebuke for his inter- 
ference! The cruelty of a law which, like this, has every day the 
effect. of dispersing families, and tearing asunder the most sacred 
ties of kindred and affection, does not require to be commented on. 

In confirmation of his statement, as to the continuance of the 
commando system. up. to a very. recent date, our author furnishes 
us im his second; volume with abundant details. In 1816, upon a 
representation mede by the farmers, of a pasticular district, the 
government, without inquiring into the truth of their statements, 
ordered a commando to be mustered immediately, which, had it 
a ead, gone out — the Bushmen at that period, ‘ would 
probably,” says Dr. Philip, ‘ have killed and taken prisoners the 
whole of that ill-fated race, from the old limits of the Colony, to 
the Orange River,” The landdrost of the district in question, 
however, fortunately called for the facts respecting the depreda- 
tions which it was thus proposed to punish, and finding they 
could not. be produced, had influence enough to obtain the recal 
of the sanguinary erder. But, continues our author,— 


‘ Though the system thus received a momentary check, it soon pro- 
ceeded with its usual regularity, and there appears no district from which 
commandoes were subsequently more frequently ordered than from Cra- 
dock. In corroboration of this statement, I shall content myself with 
giving a few extracts, out of many which I might produce, from letters 
addressed to me by gentlemen of the first respectability in the colony. 
One gentleman writes me, in a letter dated from Beaufort, in 1821, that 
the commando system still continues ;—‘* There have been,” he says, ‘‘ two 
commandoes from this district against the poor Bushmen, within these 
few weeks. I have had several conversations with individuals who have 
been engaged on these expeditions, and they talk of shooting Bushmen 
with the same feelings as if the poor creatures were wild beasts, ” 


‘ Another gentleman in the service of government, and possessed of 
accurate information, in a letter dated from Graaff-Reinet, 1822, writes 
to me as follaws:—‘* The Bushman country, to the Orange riyer, is now, I 
may say, entirely in possession of the colonists. The land possessing 
springs of water has been measured, and given to them in perpetual quit- 
rent, without reserving anything for the poor natives. Should a Bushman, 
deprived of his game, and the means of subsistence, by the encroachments 
of the farmers, happen to steal a mee to keep himself or his family from 
starving, if apprehended and taken alive, he is publicly flogged under the 
scaffold, branded with a hot iron, put in irons, and condemned to hard 
labour. 

‘“¢The poor Bushman may, indeed, say ‘ All the game in my country 


is killed by the farmers, or what they have not killed, they have driyeg 


“j 
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ire vee flocks are now feeding. where: the herds.of game; on: which» 
we formerly. fed used! to' graze';: and! if wetake:a lamb; or a.few sheep; off 
these white'men, they tie our hands, flog us, load. our feet with irons, and 
put.us'to death !’ : 

«« T have’ examined the documents: from: which yow have translated! and 
transcribed the testimonies, which show’ the treatment: the Bushmen: ne- 
eeived from 1774-to 1796, and ean vouch for their conrectness,. Ff have 
no hesitation in saying’ that I am fully satisfied that, were tlie records of 
Tulbagh, now’ Worcester, and those of Graaff-Reinet, Beaufort, andi €rar 
dock examined, you’ might find details equally shocking, down to 1822., 

‘« While England boasts'of her humanity, and represents the: Dutch as 
brutes and mensters, for their conduct towards the Hottentots and Bush- 
Tien, a narrow inspection into the proceedings which have takem place 
during the last two or three years, will bring to’ light a system, taken 
altogether, perhaps’ exceeding in‘ cruelty any thing recorded im the facts 
you have collected, respecting the atrocities committed under the: Duteh 
government.” ’+—vol. ii. pp. 36—38. 


We are prepared, after reading these statements, for the anecdote 
with which our author commences his next chapter. 


‘The clergyman of the district of Graaff-Reinet. stated to me, that, in 
1819, when he was called, in the exercise of his duty, to attend at the 
execution of a Bushman, who was condemned on. the charge of having 
been accessary to the slaughter of a slave belonging to a frontier boor, the 
poor creature was so ignorant of my friend’s character, and so incapable 
of appreciating the intention of his visit, that, on his first introduction to 
him, he accosted him in the following terms:—‘ I knew you would kill 
me, you murderer! my father always told me, to beware of the white men, 
for they would kill me, and J see he has spoken the truth.” ’—vol. u. p.39. 


Passing over, however, many other passages which we had 
marked for quotation, we must conclude our notice of the work 
with a single additional extract, as a specimen’ of those details 
respecting the character and habits of the natives of South Africa, 
with which it abounds, and which give to it an interest quite inde- 
pendent of its higher value, as a most intrepid and powerful exposé 
of a system of misgovernment and oppression not surpassed, we 
believe, at the present day within the dominions of any civilized 
people. In the course of a tour which our author made in the 
year 1825, he visited the native town of Lattakoo, on the borders 
of the Desert of Kalleghanny, with the king of which, Mateebé, 
he had a good deal of intercourse. The following is his account of 
what we may call the political constitution of this negro monarchy : 


‘The form of government among this tribe is monarchical, the office of 
king is hereditary, and the theory of government is that of an absolute 
despotism; but the king is checked in the exercise of his power by his 
poverty, and the circumstances of his chiefs. The king is assisted by a 
council, composed of chiefs, but this assembly is deliberative only, and the 
executive department of the government rests in the hands of the-king. 
Several cases were related to me, in which the king exercised a despotic au- 
thority ; but éach of those cases was followed by a diminution of the number 
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of his subjects. Such is the attachment of this people to the principle of 
hereditary monarchy, that no instance is known in the country of any of 
the chiefs having usurped this distinction ; but if a chief is dissatisfied, he 
may withdraw with his followers from under the king’s authority, and joio 
another tribe ; and, in a thinly-peopled country, and among tribes whose 
whole wealth consists in cattle, this must be a circumstance of frequent 
occurrence. To this check, which must form a considerable security against 
the abuse of power, we may add another. All great questions, and all 
questions relating to peace or war, are decided on in public assemblies, 
which are designated in their language by the name of Peetshos. 

‘The place allotted for these public assemblies is in the centre of the 
town; it is of a circular form, and is surrounded by a fence. The whole 
tribe assembles on these occasions. The centre of the circle, which is 
elevated above the seats of the people, is reserved for those who are to 
address the assembly, and direct its movements. These assemblies have 
something’in them of an imposing nature. I heard a very respectable indi- 
vidual who was present at one of them, declare that he considered himself 
as rewarded for the trouble of his journey by that spectacle: but as the 
interest of a Peetsho must depend, in a great measure, on the importance of 
the subject which is under discussion, the effects upon a stranger would 
not always be the same. I had not the gratification of seeing one of these 
public assemblies, but I was present at a council. They had at that time 
nothing before them to’ produce excitement, and in reply to my solicitation 
to Mateebe, to assemble a Peetsho, I received the following apology, which 
induced me to relinquish my suit :—‘“ I may call together the people,” 
said he, ‘‘ but the meeting would disappoint you. We can do nothing on 
public occasions, unless we have something to excite us; and our hearts 
are now like the desert, without rain.” 

‘The most remarkable feature in the Peetsho is the existence of two 
things hitherto deemed incompatible in many civilized countries, the ex- 
ercise of arbitrary power in the head of the government, with a perfect 
freedom of debate. Every speaker on these occasions has the privilege of 
pointing ont to the king his faults, and of reminding him of his duty ; 
and this right is exercised with so much latitude, that his personal and 
domestic concerns are not allowed to escape observation. It is the prero- 
gative of the king to open and close the assembly; his opening speech 
generally relates to the affair on which they are assmbled; and his 
concluding one is, for the most part, taken up in defending himself and 
his government against the complaints which have been urged against 
them, by the different speakers. No man is allowed to speak after the 
king; and the moment he has concluded his address, a band of warriors 
rush from behind him, to the space which had been previously occupied 
by the speakers, and brandishing their arms, offer defiance to the king’s 
enemies. This defiance is answered by shouts from the people; and in 
ten minutes after the scene is over, the king, and the speakers who had 
been most severe in their animadversions on his conduct and government, 
will be seen together, manifesting the most perfect cordiality to each 
other. 


‘The same thing occurred on a limited scale in the council at which I 
was present. One of the chiefs told Mateebé, on this occasion, that he 
was entirely under the government of his queen Mahoota; that it was 
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owing to her influence over him, that he did not enjoy the supreme plea- 
sure of an old man, a young wife; that while he was governed by the 
queen, he would never be respected by his subjects; that he bore no 
more resemblance to Mallahowan, his father, ‘‘than the stunted shrub 
to the large spreading tree.” To these, and other remarks of a similar 
nature, Mateebé replied with the greatest composure, and without the 
slightest expression of displeasure on his countenance. In reference to the 
remarks made on the influence which Mahoota had over him, he was very 
brief : he appeared to feel that he was treading on delicate ground ; and he 
insinuated, with some archness, that a young wife might have as much 
influence over a man as an old one; but when he came to reply to the 
comparison which had been instituted between himself. and his father, he 
passed it over with the following remark :—‘‘ I admit that my father was 
a great man: he was a much greater man than I am; but in making the 
comparison you have done, you have forgot that my father had circum- 
stances in his favour which I never possessed: my father had wise and 
warlike chiefs, and a good and brave people.” ’-—vol. ii., pp. 132—135. . 





Art. IX.—Travels in Russia. By William Rae Wilson, Esq. Lon- 
don: Longman & Co. 2 vols. 8vo. 1828. 


THERE are as many different kinds of travellers as there are of 
poets ; and there are, perhaps, as few of the former as of the latter 
who are qualified for the pursuit to which they devote themselves. 
There is nothing which would tend so much to the perfection of 
society, to the increase of the wealth of a state, the progress of 
knowledge and the arts, as each member of it directing his 
talents, whether few or many, great or humble, to the objects they 
are capable of embracing, or affecting by their action. Tais is 
generally understood, but it is only in its more obvicus and direct 
application that the rule is employed. In the cultivation of a 
particular art or study, every one is ready enough to declare the 
sbi of mind which are requisite to its successful pursuit. 

very one knows that a poet must have imagination, a painter’a 
quick sense of the beautiful, a musician a fine ear, and a mathe- 
matician, memory. Wherever an error occurs in the misapplica- 
tion of an unqualified mind to any of these branches of study, the 
evil of the mistake is soon seen, and the disappointed vanity of 
the mistaken professor is a sort of scarecrow to others. The num- 
ber of bad poets, therefore, will never be sufficiently great to make 
any dangerous diminution in the active members of a common- 
wealth. But the case is not the same with pursuits which, though 
requiring almost as much peculiarity of talent, and referring to 
objects as important, are not so separated from the ordinary em- 
ployments of men in general, as the arts we have mentioned. The 
whole circle of commercial occupations, though in many instances 
requiring very different kinds of ability, are considered as offering 
s iccess to all equally; the mechanical arts are the source of life 
to the greater part of mankind, but it is well known with what 
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different degrees of profit they:are followed from theffitness or unfit- 
ness of the mechanist’s ‘hand or eye. The same observation :holds 
| when we ‘ascend from the pursuits.of ‘men ‘in:their dail 
avocations, ‘to‘the employments of ‘the ‘better cultivated orders of 
society, whose pursuits are a mixture of amusement:and profit, or 
labour under the semblance of -varied pleasure. This‘is remark- 
ably.the case with regard to travelling, the most fashionable, and 
dn many.circumstances the most profitable, employment of men af 
Jeisure. But if it be true, as we,believe it is, that a reasonable 
‘being ,.as well for pleasure;as profit, must have some object in view 
an.all he does,.it is surely of: consequence for a man before he de- 
‘termines on spending the best-part. of life:in travelling, to ask him- 
‘self ‘~how'he -1s: qualified by nature or education, to find amuse- 
‘Ment or’advantageiin his proposed peregrinations. -If;he be, inspired 
‘by a‘love of loco-motion only, he had far better :hunt foxes.all day, 
with the certainty of gue dinner: and ‘a:soft bed afterwards:; if 
it be the insatiable desire of novelty which impels him, we en- 
ge to amuse him a thousand times better with pantomimes and 
‘raree-shows, ‘than’ he will be ifyhe go the world over; if -he want 
excitement, hair-breath-escapes, ‘curious adventures, and: opportu- 
nity:of-enterprise, let him:at.once turn soldier or saijlor, in the 
sprofession:of either of which he will certainly find what, as a tra- 
veller merely: he, has.only.a:chance of finding, employment suffi- 
‘ciently: exciting: without the necessity of thinking to make it_so. 
To: travel, in fact, with.a moderate chance of being, pleased ; and 
‘profited, requires a much greater share of mh cultivated 
‘intellect than is.commonly supposed necessary. .The. most varied 
scenes in.the: universe have little,variety, or soon lose their variety, 
‘in the gross vision of .an illiterate or uninformed.man. It.is the 
squickened apprehension of the inner spirit which ;alone enables 
‘us tor perceive the. infinite diversity of forms;in nature, and by that 
‘diversity the harmony of sights and sounds with which she appeals 
cto. our hearts. .It is the same with regard to all the objeets of strictly 
homan interest. The highest reward and the truest pleasure of 
-travelling, is the power it confers of contemplating man .in a 
‘greater number of situations; .of seeing his heart and. mind. un- 
‘dergoing their progressive changes through the action of a dif- 
-ferent discipline ;, of feeling our nature impaired, and become, more 
»keenly sensible as it is appealed to by the new. voices of our kin- 
-dred, in all parts of the globe. To the man who can take advan- 
‘tage'of the! thoughts and . feelings to which these different sights 
give rise, they.afford a:lesson of the truest philosophy that man 
can study. who is incapable of profiting by the deep. moral 
they convey, is: unfit to.be.a traveller. He wants the perception, 
the faculties. which are to make him one; the qualities of mind 
vand heart, -which are to the traveller what. imagination is to the 
poet, and a fine ear to the: musician. Thongh there is nothing in 
| the mental-accomplishments.we have mentioned, which we do not 
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believe midy be possessed in «a certain degree and proportion .of 
‘perfection by all rational ¢reatures, we are, unfortunatel » pretty 
‘stire they are confined ‘to'a. few. Were this not:the.case, ‘it would 
ibe ‘utttrly ‘impossible that so ‘few travellers:should be found who 
really ‘visit other countries in‘a tight ‘spirit, or with such ideas of 
the dignity of ‘their office, ‘as’ make them fit representatives of their 
‘country, ‘evento the ‘nation they ‘visit; and true reporters of what 
‘they have seen and heard in the land of their pilgrimage. It is 
‘not the posséssion éf'a ‘suppositious liberality ‘that confers this 
dignity ; as little ts it the unnatural looseness of feeling which lets 
a'man be at‘home ‘every where, where he can ‘find! immediate, 
vision for ‘his necéssities ; !itiarises from the true humanity-of .our 
nature, freed from whatever contracted or oppressed it,; from :the 
‘prevalent wishes and desires ‘which .give a right impulse ‘to the 
-will under ‘every ‘circumstance,; ‘from a rightordering and ba- 
lancing of private ‘and of socialsentiment ; of the:patriotism which 
‘makes a man-proud because‘he'is'an Englishman or a Spaniard, 
‘and the universal charity which fills him with benevolence-towards 
every member‘of the world’s commonweal. Let:a \traveller!have 
his mind and moral character thus tempered, and he will have: the 
‘grand ‘requisites -for carrying ‘on his pursuits with true suceess. 
ie will:have the power-of correct. observation, and that.is the first 
bg! necessary to‘a’traveller. He willbe free from prejudice, 
the evil most to be avoided by’him, and open to-kind impressions, 
'the' disposition the ‘most likely to insure his ‘profit, -He will re- 
ee the learning that'is necessary to'save ‘him ftom deception,; 
‘the experience that niay caution and direct him ; but these are. of 
easy. acquisition compared to the ‘more important ‘requisites .of 
moral character, and, though a man can hardly ‘travel ; profitably 
‘without them, will serve! him very little if apart from the others. 
A ‘ttaveller, therefore, ‘we dre inelined to regard as peony 
requiring’a charaeter peculiar to what may be termed his. pro- 
fession. This, however, we must.be considered as saying of those 
only who pretend to instruct the public, on their return from their 
‘wanderings; or to come home bettered in their intellects and moral 
‘constitution by their labours. ‘There’ are -a ‘host: of home-haters 
‘who profess to have no object in their journeys, but the: destruc- 
tion of ennui. With these, of course, ' we’ have nothing ‘to. do. 
We leave them till the gout, or a weary old age, induces them to 
write their reminiscences, and ‘so bring themselves under our 
notice. For the present, we have had in our eye only what may 
be termed operative, or book-making travellers, which, by the by, 
is by far the largest class. Many great. and estimable men are 
there of this number; men who.-deserve well of their kind as 
among their greatest benefactors ; who have done more towards 
dispelling the darkness with which prejudice and ignorance. covers 
the world, than the greatest of philosophers ; and:who have brought 
‘back from! their ‘wanderings on’ the desert and ‘the ocean, and 
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among the populous cities of distant empires, gems that’ are 
diamond-like and precious for the light of truth of which they are 
full. But, beside such men as these, there are a host of others, 
who having principally the gratification of their vanity, or their 
profit in view, Sadeos volume after volume, either of incredible 
details, or of dangerous and misconceived opinions. Againstall such 
productions the public cannot be too much warned. False opi- 
nions of national character are easily inculcated, and easily gain 
ground ; and in like manner, there is scarcely an object of import- 
ance relating to other countries, of which the most grossly false 
ideas may not be given by the hasty or partial narratives of unqua- 
lified and: untalented travellers. For the most part, however, it 
must be confessed, works of this description are by far more dull 
than dangerous; and if they evince some tendency on the part of 
their authors to misrepresentation, they manifest an equal desire 
to bestow all the knowledge which geographies and catalogues 
raisonnés of books and pictures can aflord. As we can see no pos- 
sible reason why we are to have a thousand-and-one descriptions 
of the same city, an equally large number of itineraries for the 
same route, and a still greater number of histories and statistical 
‘surveys of the same country, we should very much relish seeing a 
law passed to prevent a traveller either in France, Italy, or even 
Russia, publishing a book of travels which does not contain at 
least one-tenth of original information. 

We trust Mr. Wilson will not imagine we have had him at all 
in our mind during the observations we have been making, or if 
he should, we refer him to his own book for consolation under the 
supposed rebuke, as we do ourselves, to enable our readers to judge 
of its merits and character. 

‘We pass over the preceding part of Mr. Wilson’s journey, as if 
we had put on the boots of Peter Schelmil, and come up with him 
at once on his departure from Polagen, on the Russian frontiers. 
The commencement of this part of the journey is told in an enter- 
taining manner : 

‘ We departed from this place with very small horses, similar to those 
in Sweden, and got into the great road, which led through a wood where 
there was a profusion of wild strawberries. Some parts were cleared, and 
_we saw farm houses built of wood and roofed with thatch. From the 
singular dress of the people, it was absolutely impossible to distinguish 
their sex. The wood continued as far as the next station, and we passed 
the barrier which divides Livonia and Courland, proceeding along the 
bridge on floating piles, across the small river Upisod. Notwithstanding 
it was the month of June, the crops were only a few inches above ground. 
On arriving at the post-house, the person who furnished us with fresh 
horses, said, pointing to the imperial on our carriage, that travellers who 
had this accommodation and two portmanteaus, were obliged to take four 
horses. We took five, only four being charged for, and had no reason to 
complain either of the animals or their driver, shabby as he was, for we 
actually travelled two versts in eight minutes. The driver, too, played us 
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an air on his horn.. This we at first supposed was to show his musical 
skill, or from the hope of being rewarded ; but we soon discovered that it 
was a signal to a cobler, who bolted forth from hisstall, with an enormous 
bottle of spirits, and filling a tin jug to the brim, presented it to the postilion. 
The latter quaffed it off in a second with great avidity, smacking his lips 
at the delicious beverage, which acted as such a spur to him, that he gal- 
loped off like lightning. The fellow kept constantly jabbering to his horses, 
modulating his voice so as to be understood by whichever he addressed in 
particular. It was nota little entertaining, too, to hear him reason with 
the animals, as if they were capable of comprehending him: in speaking 
to the seniors, he would appeal to their experience, and suggest the pro- 
priety of their showing a proper example to the others. If ahorse had not 
been turned out for some days, he would abuse him for his laziness, or 
express a hope that he would not allow others of less strength to outstrip 
him; frequently too he would flatter them when they proceeded at proper 
pace, styling them his golubki (doves), a very common term of endearment 
among the Russians. 

‘ Never were we driven with greater velocity, having travelled about 
eighteen English miles in the course of two hours and a quarter, the animals 
proceeding at full gallop, so that we were repeatedly apprehensive that 
we should be upset; for as the roads are laid with trunks of trees covered 
with sand, the jolting was intolerable. There were but few farm houses, the 
population was scanty, and the houses and villages had a dark and gloomy 
aspect. We’passed, however, a neat chateau with a portico in front, the first 
we had seen for a long time, and arrived at Tadaiken. During the next 
stage the road was tolerably good; but there was a deal of waste land, 
and such parts as were cultivated yielded miserable crops. Afterwards 
the scenery became beautiful, and resembled that in many parts of Sweden, 
having clumps of lofty spruce and birch trees, hills, vallies, and sheets of 
water. The females we saw were occupied in spinning with the distaff. 
The fields are remarkably small, and the ploughs here are of a peculiar 
construction. They have two shares, and the horse is placed between 
shafts, as if drawing a carriage, the extremity of which is not more than a 
foot and half from the ground. At Drogensche post-house, the postilion, 
although paid liberally, and, indeed, beyond what the regulations pre- 
scribed, annoyed us extremely; and perceiving that we were strangers, he 
used the most fawning and sycophantish behaviour to effect his object, 
kissing our hands and clothes. About three miles beyond this station, we 
passed an elegant mansion, built exactly in the English style, situate on 
an elevation, with a piece of water in front; and it was certainly the best 
house we had hitherto observed in Russia. We scarcely met a vehicle of 
any description the whole day, and the few peasants we passed were de- 
plorably clothed, many of them, with their children, being actually in rags. 
The women, who are dressed in coarse jackets and petticoats, have a great 
squalidity of countenance, and their persons are quite disgusting; their 
breasts, like those of women I have seen in Greece, hanging down, and 
their shifts have two enormous buckles, the size of small biscuits, as a kind 
of ornament under the throat. Before every house there is a clumsy well, 
with chains for pulling up water in buckets, and covered with a roof of 
pantile resting on a log of wood on each side. At every other farm-house 
also are two posts, with cross-beams at top, and with two long branches 
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suspended from them, to which a piece of wood is affixed below as a seat, 
for the purpose of enjoying the exercise of swinging. During this stage 
the country was distinguished by the same beauty as in. the former one; 
the road, too, was, for the most part, tolerable, until it struck into a wood, 
where the ground was deep sand, through which we were with difficulty 


dragged to the next post of Schrunden, the animals being completely 
knocked up. We found that we had, this day, travelled ninety miles, and 
during fifty of them had not seen a single church.’—vol. i. pp. 168—172. 


But it is, as far as we can judge from his preface, on the account 
his book contains of St. Petersburg and Moscow, that Mr. Wilson 
she pay rests its claim to public attention. It would, however, 
e a little difficult to understand how far he asserts the right of 
originality in these descriptions; as he first tells us that the im- 
provements of St. Petersburg, and the renovation of Moscow, have 
rendered the descriptions which other travellers have given of these 
cities obsolete, and that his own contains many particulars not 
before mentioned; but then modestly says, the reader is not to 
suppose he has supplied the omissions of other travellers. We 
had marked for extract several parts of the account of St. Pe- 
tersburg, but we have, or strongly imagine we have, read the 
greater rel of them so frequently in substance elsewhere, that we 
are doubtful if our readers would relish them more than ourselves. 
It is fortunate, therefore, for us, that Mr. Wilson’s work, in what- 
ever other respects it may be deficient, is replete with passages 
which, containing some slight sketch of road scenery, or some little 
narrative of the difficulties of travellers, offer very attractive 
matter to the general reader, as well as to the reviewer. Travellers 
in northern countries, we are inclined to imagine, are favourably 
situated. for the graphic, and light exercise of their pen. Their 
journey is generally made with great rapidity: the objects they 
pass among are all strikingly picturesque, and the nature of the 
country and the climate are both well adapted to give rise toa 
variety of occurrences, some more and some less important to the 
traveller ; but all of them serving admirably to keep alive the spirit of 
the narrative. We take the following, which will give some idea 
of what we mean, and is a fair specimen of Mr. Wilson’s general 
style. He is describing his departure from Novgorod : 


‘It may be observed that there is a great deal of posting on this road. 
Few travellers stop for the night at post-houses, but carry their bedding 
with them; for the carriages of persons of respectability are so constructed 
that they can stretch themselves at full length; and when not used, the 
bedding is packed at the back of the carriage where the servant sits. This 
custom must be allowed to be both economical and expeditious in travelling, 
On our arrival at the post-house in this place, the carriage was again sur- 
rounded by peasants, who annoyed us with their importunate clamours and 

fficiousness. 

‘ After quitting Novgorod, the postilion stopped at his house, which was 
at the end of the street, and his wife and children came out, when he 
began to offer up prayer, on which each made the sign of the cross. All 
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this was performed with as much formality as if he had been setting out on 
a long pilgrimage. The excellent road over which we had travelled to 
Novgorod did not, unfortanately, extend beyond that city, and we now 
entered upon one as bad as can well be imagined, formed of logs of wood, 
whose interstices were filled up with rubbish. This vile road continued 
till we passed Bronnitza, nor did: we see a single chateau or villa; .a@ 
circumstance that may serve toaccount in some degree for the extraordi-+ 
nary badness of the roads, and the little attention paid. to facilitating 
travelling; for we may reasonably suppose, that did the proprietors reside 
on their domains, they would take care not to incur the danger of being upset 
or jolted to pieces every time they stirred abroad in a carriage. We met, 
however, some hundreds of carts laden with goods: they were attached to 
each other in a line, in the same manner as those which convey coals on a 
rail-way. These vehicles, or telegui as they are called, were very low, had 
four wheels, and were drawn, some by one, others by two horses, The 
form cf many of them was not a little singular, they being very deep, and 
somewhat like a boat without stern or bow; while others resembled’ the 
top ofa square funnel. Sonie are so contrived, that the driver can stretch 
himself at full length, and sleep in front. Altogether they have an odd 
appearance at a distance, from their great number, and are not unlike 
the baggage-train of an army. | 
‘ Through the wood we had now entered the road continued for eighteen 
miles, At one spot there was a crowd of labourers occupied in cutting 
down a hill, for the purpose of forming a new line of road. The country 
hereabouts presents a striking contrast to that we had passed, it being di- 
versified with bill and dale, and with meandering streams, while the beauty 
of the landscape was set off to the utmost advantage by a glorious sun 
gilding every part of the prospect around ; in short, the view we now en- 
joyed was quite cheering, after the dull and uninteresting flat we had 
traversed from the capital. | ? 
‘ We now. reached the poor village of Zailsova; but as no accommoda- 
tion was to be found for the night, we were forced to push forward, ‘and 
the only refreshment we could obtain, was that beverage which * cheers 
but not inebriates,” but without even so much as a slice of bread and 
butter. We here observed a rather singular way of nursing children: 
cradles, in the form of a pair of scales, were suspended in front of the 
houses, from a pole, fixed in and projecting from the wall; and in these 
machines infants might be seen swinging in theopen air. The loquacity of 
our postilion was altogether extraordinary, and we more than once thought 
he was soliloquising, but found he was engaged in a conversation with, 
or rather addressing a long harangue to, his horses, as if they could under- 
stand every word he uttered, promising them, by way of urging them to 
exertion, that they should be bountifully fed at the end of their journey. 
‘The road now struck through a wood, and the shades of night having 
fallen, we stopped till the next day at Kretsi, a village similar to the for- 
mer, and the only place since we left Novgorod where we could find any 
accommodation. The inn-door was completely surrounded with a most 
extraordinary group of men, women, and children, all wrap up in 
sheep-skins. Some were bare-footed, while others had only s oes made 
of slips of wood. The beds here were laid upon a thick matting, such 
as is used for packing up goods ; wherr however, after the fatigues of 
ou 2 or 
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the day, we welcomed repose, exclaiming with Sancho, ‘Blessed be he 
who first invented sleep—it covers a man all over, like a cloak!” A 
stove of brick, plastered ; some daubs of pictures; a book-case, with a 
display of miserable crockery; old ricketty chairs, and a jumbling table ; 
with a clock that would not go, constituted the whole furniture; while, 
to add to our further comfort, two of the panes of the window were 
broken, so as to admit more fresh air than was desirable. We certainl 
enjoyed also the beauties of wood and water; for the place itself was piled 
up with wood, the lower part of the building was laid under water: and 
by way of climax to the luxuries, the apartment next to us was literally 
crammed with persons enveloped in smoke, and drinking and singing.’-— 
vol ii. pp. 12—15. 
If Mr. Wilson had been contented thus to describe his pro- 

ress through the dominions of the Czar of all the Russias, there 
is little doubt but his book would have been altogether a very 
entertaining one, little open to criticism, and even still less exposed 
to the laughter of unauthorised censors. But we fear our author 
is in some danger from both these classes of critics ; from the one, 
for sprinkling his book with a set of truisms, when, if he had a 
mind to aid the cause of morality, he should have reasoned and 
elicited truth ; and from the other, for speaking of certainly very 
important things, with an air of doubtful gravity, or at least with 
one which makes it very difficult for a reader, even a reviewing 
reader, to preserve his countenance unmoved. What, for example, 
can be more unexpected, or more likely to have the effect we have 
mentioned, than Mr. Rae Wilson’s flying off at a tangent, from 
telling his readers they may have a duck for eighteen-pence, and 
forty eggs for sixpence, at Hamburgh, to a dissertation on the 
suckling of children, in which he most gravely informs us, that 
infants suck in with their milk the passions, as well as the 
diseases of their nurses; and that though born of the most amiable 
parents, they may thus become corrupted by the evil nature of 
‘their nurses. We would, if we were desirous of amusing ourselves 
at the expense of the author, point out some other instances of 
rather ill-timed attempts at making a moral out of his story. But 
we have no doubt that Mr. Wilson is a truly amiable man, desirous 
that every thing may go on well in the world, and wishing for 
nothing more than that the world may give him credit for bein 
a most enterprising traveller, and his publication, for being full 
both of amusement and instruction. 

We have not ourselves been able to discern much novel informa- 
tion in these volumes; nor are we conscious that they have 
conveyed to us any of those important truths, which, we think, 
every strong-drawn picture of a foreign country and its manners, 
may do. Mr. Wilson has taken up the greatest portion of his 
work in details, which are almost useless, because every book on 
Russia has told the same thing ; and we imagine his style has not 
sufficient attractiveness to make old observations pass for novelties. 
In conformity, therefore, with the remarks with which we com- 
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menced this article, we are obliged to rank Mr. Wilson with the 
travellers who want much of that habit of thinking, and its cor- 
responding qualities of intellect, which can alone render them 


useful to their readers, or travelling a source of real profit to 
themselves. | 





Art. X.—Cours Couplet d’Economie Politique pratique; ouvrage 
destiné a mettre sous les yeux des hommes d'etat, des proprietaries fon- 
cters et des Capitalistes, des Savans, des Agricultures, des Manufactu- 
riers, des Negocians, et en général de tous les Citoyens, I Economie 
des Societés. Par Jean Baptiste Say, Auteur -du Traité, et du Cate- 
chisme d’Economie Politique; Membre de la plupart des Académies 
de l'Europe. vol. i. 8vo. Paris: 1828. 


Tue progress of the human mind, from the second part of the 
eighteenth century to the present day, will excite the astonish- 
ment of posterity. Every branch of science has, within the last 
few years, received a degree of improvement, which seemed to 
require the experience of ages to confer. There are some branches 
of knowledge, the origin of which belongs to a remote antiquity, 
and which form the glory of the greatest names in history. The 
mathematical, for example, and the natural and political sciences, 
recal the venerable names of Euclid and Archimedes, and the 
remembrance. of the works, rich in facts, and exquisite in me- 
thod, of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Pliny the elder, and their 
elevated doctrines of civil polity, which, if they be not appli- 
cable to the present siate of society, explein to us the condi- 
tion of those mighty commonwealths which time has swallowed 
up, and which have disappeared from the surface of the earth, 
after the most brilliant career. But there are some sciences, 
the origin of which is new, and whose progress has been like that 
of Homer’s Neptune, who made three steps, and with the fourth 
stood on the confines of the universe. To this latter class belon 
chemistry and political economy ; these may be considered alto- 
gether modern sciences, for there is a great difference between the 
operations of the visionaries who sought the philosopher’s stone, 
and the wonderful combinations of our chemists, who have discovered 
the most remarkable principles of nature ; there is a great differ- 
ence between the Economics of Xenophon, and those rational 
doctrines which have developed the true means by which wealth 
is produced, distributed, and consumed. __ 

Among those who have cultivated political economy, with as 
much success as perseverance, Jean Baptiste Say holds a distin- 
guished rank. Having early applied himself to this interesting 
study, he has passed his whole life in collecting facts, tracing 
them to their principles, and deducing their most certain conse- 

uences. The safe and enlightened method recommended by 
acon in precept, and by Newton in practice, 1s equally distant 
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from'the idealism of those who seek nothing but abstractions, ard 
the materialism of others, who love nothing but figures. Proceed- 
ing continually from the known to the unknown, verifying facts 
by their connection both with causes and consequences; looking, 
moreover, at nothing but the interests of science, which are the 
same as those of humanity, he has given the results of his labo- 
rious researches in works which have, by translations, become the 
property of all Europe; and to him belongs, exclusively, the merit 
of having made this useful branch of learning popular. Indefati- 
gable in his labours, and sound in his principles, by his corres- 
pondence with the most celebrated English economists, to whose 
talents he has always rendered ample justice, M. Say has earned a 
new title to the respect of his countrymen, by the publication of a 
course of political economy, which embraces all the interests of 
society, and must become useful to all classes, frem the statesman 
placed at the summit of civil order, to the humble artisan. This 
new work will occupy six volumes, the examination of the first of - 
which, just published, will form the substance of che present 
article. 

The author begins by some brilliant preliminary observations 
on the fundamental object of the science, on the obstacles which 
oppose its progress, on its character of general utility, on its con- 
nexion with other sciences not less important, &c. We shall 
begin by a rapid glance at some of these reflections, which alto- 
gether are very striking. 

Nature has given man a variety of faculties, fitted te supply 
the wants, both of his animal and social character. The hu- 
man mind, which is forced to use language to extend its know- 
ledge, and which is, consequently, often obliged to compre- 
hend many ideas under a general term, has at all times called 
the union of its means, and their produce, by the name of wealth. 
But whilst, unfortunately, by riches, people are accustomed to un- 
derstand merely money, or. property, considered in its material 
condition, and abstracted from its origin, certain rigid moralists 
can see nothing in money, taken in this sense, but au instrument 
of vice and corruption, both for individuals and countries. Thus, 
as soon as political economy declared its purpose to be the in- 
crease of riches, and to direct their proper employment, it was 
regarded altogether in an unfavorable light. The mystical phi- 
losophers especially, who suppose that virtue is attainable only b 
the hermit of the desert, covered with rags and feeding himself 
with kerbs, and who admit no government not formed according to 
the laws of Lycurgus, or the rules of La Trappe, to be good, have 
asked, with indignation, what is the use of a science which is 
called social, but which has no connexion either with moral or 
political good? It may be easily seen, that all this reasoning 
originates in one of those equitvogues, into which it may be very 
easy to fall, when the true meaning of words is neglected. It was 
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not gold in general that corrupted the Spartans, it was the gold 
of Lysander in particular; that is to say, riches, not the produce 
of industry. It was not treasures, successively accumulated, which 
degraded the Romans, but the bloody spoliations by which they 
sacrificed the whole human race to their insatiable avidity; or, in 
otuer words, riches became, in their hands, an instrument of 
corruption and crime, only because they were themselves the fruit 
of corruption. But political economy is not. invented to instruct 
thieves and robbers how they may obtain or employ the produce 
of their knavery, or their crime. It is employed about that wealth 
only, which represents labour; that is to say, a result, pure and 
simple, of the employment of our faculties for the supply of our 
wants. Is it possible, then, that it should not be connected with 
moral and political science, which repose on the same foundations ? 
M. Say developes these ideas in a luminous and profound 
manner, and we remark, in passing, he has said nothing in con- 
. tradiction to what he advanced in Bis Traité d’ Economie Politique, 
where he strenuously insists on the necessity of not confounding 
this science with others which have no relation to it, although they 
may have a view to the grand interests of society. When he first 
devoted himself to this important study, he found it difficult to 
determine its proper boundaries. Adam Smith himself, who had 
discovered, with the utmost ability, its most important and least 
known principles, could not consider it independently of statistics 
and legislation, and many other branches of the science of govern- 
ment in general. M.Say saw the necessity of disengaging political 
economy from the heterogeneous mass in which it was enveloped, 
for it is by isolating a subject we are able to examine it properly 
in its different parts. The science is now defined. As soon as 
it is named, every body knows what to understand by it. It is 
thus in no danger. of being confounded with the sciences which 
illustrate it, since, to determine the connexion which many sciences 
have with each other, is not the same thing as to consider them 
all as making a part of one science. The latter may be false; the 
former is always true, because every thing is connected. and depen- 
dent in the human mind. , 
The character of general utility, which belongs to the study of 
olitical economy, is so evident as not to require any long proof. 
t is by the free efforts of industry, which this science makes its 
object, for the progressive augmentation and equal distribution 
of riches, that states prosper and become flourishing at home, and 
formidable abroad. A people slothful, and deprived of the pre- 
cious resources derived from the development of their faculties, 
are always a feeble and unhappy nation, continually tormented by 
the double scourge of slavery and want, This is shown by the 
undoubted testimony of history. England has drawn her wealth 
from her industry, and her power from her wealth, By this con- 
nection of cause and effect, she has attained the first rank among 
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the nations of the universe. Long and disastrous wars, like those 
which have oppressed her, with an enormous debt, may shake 
her; but she can make no retrogade motion, because the foun- 
dation of her strength is nothing foreign to herself; it is in her 
hand ‘a sort of magic wand, always ready with its prodigies ;— 
it is industry. Spain also was once rich and powerful. But as 
her wealth was passively drawn from the mines of America, and 
industry was employed neither to preserve nor increase it, her 
grandeur rested on an infirm base ; and the day approached when, 
in losing America, she saw her power vanish, like a colossus of 
smoke, and every thing falling around it in ruin and degradation. 

Much has been'said about the feebleness of a despotic govern- 
ment. Politicians have repeatedly endeavoured to explain the 
cause. But little can be discovered in their dissertations, but the 
words right, justice, nature, which are soon despised and trampled 
on by princes. Their doctrines are thus lost in the clouds, like a 
breath of wind in the desert. The economists, on the contrary, 
who habituate themselves to reason on facts only, employ a lan- 
gua e more popular and intelligible. They say that despotism is 

eeble because it stops the development of men’s faculties, and 
stifles industry, and that the consequent feebleness of the nation 
in itself, makes it feeble in its foreign relations. M. Say appears 
to attribute this evil to an infatuation without motive on the part 
of despots. He seems to think that despotism would find its inte- 
rest in protecting industry; for by thus rendering the people 
less miserable, and, consequently, more able to bear the yoke, the 
nation would be better protected, because taxes could be better 
paid. He alleges the example of Henry IV., who by these means 
made France happy, without altering the despotic character of the 
government. We confess that we are not able to discover the 
justice of this opinion, from what is said by M. Say, and we shall 
endeavour to unfold the opinion more fully. 

Nothing is so well adapted to improve the manners of a people 
as industry. Constant employment, not leaving men time for evil, 
takes away even the thought of it, and leads them to habits of 
order, which at once puts them in the road of happiness. The 
relations which they are obliged tocultivate among their fellows, for 
the profitable exchange of their productions, cause them to feel the 
importance of gaining public esteem, which becomes the sole motive 
of their conduct. The wish of finding a comfortable relaxation in 
their hours of repose, awakens in them those domestic affections to 
which is attached the whole charm of life. -The wealth which, 
according to their different degrees of activity, they derive from 
their work, confers upon them sooner or later, that character of 
‘dignity and independence, which adds to the qualities of a good 
man, the not less precious quality of a good citizen. Thus as 
‘soon as this class increases in number and influence, there arise 
from the midst of it those formidable powers, those social forces 
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which oppose themselves to the caprices and the rule of a blind 
authority, because they see in it not only oppression, but insult ; 
and putting themselves in opposition to its insatiable ambition, 
they invariably end by confining it within its proper bounds, or by 
totally overturning the existing state of society, and establishing 
it on other foundations. If experience tells us that this is the 
case, how is it possible to regard industry as of use to despotism, 
that despotism which employs all its power to lessen the strength of 
society, that of which the virtue, dignity, and wealth of a people 
are the greatest enemies ? 

The calculations of a lofty reason are always brilliant, but des- 
potism repels them not by ignorance or by folly, but by that savage 
instinct which enables it to find the surest means for its impious 
preservation. A government of this kind is only established on cor- 
ruption of manners, on baseness of character, on the degradation 
of all noble and elevated sentiment; it requires a complete equality, 
because all which breaks this menaces it with destruction—it 
is the equality of slavery and misery. If it tolerate industry in ap- 
pearance, it 1s only to a certain point; it is on the one side that it 
may render the spoliations it meditates more easy and abundant ; 
and on the other to prevent the people failing of subsistence, and 
throwing themselves into despair, intosedition, and revolution. But 
it is favourable only to an industry which has neither elevation in 
its principles, nor liberty in its exercise, nor surety in its results. 
When it 1s carried sufficiently far to produce that virtue, which 
Opposes injustice, and that dignity of character which is not 
patient under the oppressor’s yoke, it must be stopped, or des- 
potism falls. This is the history of all the miseries, of all the 
revolutions which have deluged the earth with blood. The exam- 
ple of Henry IV., very far from weakening this argument, renders 
it more evident and certain. It was by protecting industry that 
this model of all princes, without its being his direct design, gave 
the first blow to despotism in France. it is in truth from. his 
reign we must date the development of the spirit of liberty in 
that country. Following the impulses of an honest and generous 
heart, Henry IV. made liberty, as the country gentleman did 
prose, without knowing it. | : 

These facts cannot be unknown to a writer who, like M. Say, 
has penetrated all the branches of social science. We mustthere- 
fore conclude that he has in his mind something which he has not 
expressed, but which it will not be difficult for us to discover. He 
has observed, that industry naturally produces good manners in 
society ; that wealth, while it produces industry, developes the 
spirit of independence, and opposition to absolute power; that 
whilst virtue and liberty united, make the happiness of nations, 
the government which knows how to appreciate them, very far 
from being weakened, finds in them its stability, its glory, and 
its power ; lastly, that where the agreement between the govern- 
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ing and the governed is broken, there is only feebleness on both 
sides, misery, and’the dread of inevitable destruction. Here then 
is matter for an eloquent philippic, against the blindness of des- 
potism: but the author could not have followed it up without 
passing the prescribed bounds of an economist, and overstepping 
the domains of his science. He has had recourse therefore to a 
figure of speech ; for whilst apparently laying down only one 
truth, he has revealed a thousand; and while animated with the 
enthusiasm: of a friend of humanity, he has said to despotic 
governments, zt is your interest to protect industry—he certainly 
meant to say, it-ts your interest to cease to be despotic. 


There are some persons who, not giving themselves the trouble 
to'examine the principles of the science, and without understand- 
ng the solidity and extent of it, have insidiously opposed them- 
selves to its cultivation, on the plea, that there are yet in the 
science many equivocal facts of which the application would be 
dangerous, doubtful problems which it is impossible to resolve, 
obscure hints which can never be rendered really useful. As M. 
Say has combatted these blind prejudices by very close argu- 
ments, we shall cite his own words on this subject, which will at 
the same time show his luminous logic, and his manner of sepa- 
rating the real from the apparent objections to the science. 


‘ It has been said, that the truths about which political economy is 
concerned, can afford no certain results, nor substantial doctrines, since 
they are dependent on the will and passions of men, that is to say, on 
the most uncertain and fugitive things in the world. But this will, these 
passions, do not prevent the things with which political economy has to 
do, having a nature proper to themselves, and which operates in the same 
manner in the same cases. 

‘The human will is only then an accident which modifies the recipro- 
cal action of things, one upon another, without destroying them. It is 
thus that the organs of the human body, the heart, the nerves, and the 
stomach, exercise functions which become the object of a positive science, 
though intemperance and passions trouble them. It is necessary only to 
appreciate fitly the influence of accidental circumstances. We must ob- 
serve, in passing, the reasons which make principles sometimes yield to 
circumstances; the action of which may exercise for a time a superior 
influence to the action even of powerful causes. The rules of the healing art 
direct bleeding in certain cases ; butif the situation of the sick man would 
render bleeding more dangerous than the malady, it would not be wise to 
have recourse to it. The most zealous partizans for free trade have never 
agreed to destroy imprudently those rules which they regard, neverthe- 
less, as very burdensome. It is not wise, then, to oppose the principles 
of a science because its principles may be dangerous when applied at an 
improper time. The science itself furnishes important directions to deter- 
mine the cases in which principles are applicable, and those in which it is 
not proper to apply them. : 

‘It is said, also, that social economy presents. questions which cannot 
ve solved: that that of the utility of luxury, for example, is not yet 
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resolyed upon. It is not, in fact, but it is only so for those who have not: 
sufficiently studied the first principles of the science. _ Whoever has 
formed a complete idea of the phenomena of production, whoever has 
analysed the effects of the different kinds of consumption, knows very. well. 
what to think of luxury,. The desire of arriving by a step at the highest 
results and practical conclusions of political economy, says Mr. Mac- 
Culloch, is the common error of those who have not far advanced in this 
study. Ifthe science presents uncertainties, it is not to those who study 
it as they ought to do, but to those who do not study it properly. And 
what is worse, it is those who do not study it, who are the most ready to 
resolve questions, and‘ give ridiculous explanations of the phenomena 
which they reproach others with not being able to explain. They who 
reproach physicians with not knowing the cause of diseases, are the first to 
attribute them to the humours, or to the nerves, without knowing what are: 
these humours, or in what consists the nervous system. But, should it be 
true that political economy has some phenomena not yet explained, is this. 
a reason to reject the truths it has already discovered ? What science 
explains every thing? Many phenomena of the natural world elude the 
researches of learned men, as well as those of political economy. _A ve 

striking phenomenon astonished people towards the end of the last century : 
—Stones of a certain kind fell from the sky, but no one could explain 
the cause of their appearance. If any one should have the boldness 
to say, experimental physic is a useless science, he should be reminded of 
the discovery of the nature of the thunderbolt, and the méans we have 
found of directing it at our will. Must we, then, because we are ignorant 
of one thing, remain ignorant of another that we can know? When a 
science does not give us indications in certain cases, ought we, then, to 
refuse the useful advice which we may receive in others? Because science 


cannot give any explanation of the stones that fell from the sky, shall we 
reject that which it gives of other electrical phenomena ?’ : 


After these preliminary considerations, which contain many 
just and luminous ideas, and which serve as the introduction to 
the work, ety tly | a great part of the volume, the author enters 
upon his subject. He had always maintained that the triple object 
of political economy is to teach the means of producing, distri- 
buting, and consuming riches. He begins by analyzing the phe- 
nomena of production, which he proposes to make the subject 
of the first part of his work. ‘sins 

To make himself intelligible to all classes of readers, and to 
those principally who are not yet initiated in the mysteries of the 
science, he places before them with ae gore and simplicity the 
idea they ought to have of what is called wealth and riches, inas- 
much as they are more or less destined for the satisfying of our 
wants. He Sictihgiulihit the wealth nature has bestowed on all 
mankind, from that which is the result of our own care and labour. 
He explains the reasons why political economy takes up this last 
only, which he designates by the name of artificial riches, because 
they are altogether of human creation, or under the name of social 
riches, because they suppose a state of society without which we 
can conceive neither production nor circulation to exist. He 
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proves, at the same time, that riches in general are to be appre- 
ciated not by their nature or quantity, but only by their value ; 
and the use we make of them constitutes, without doubt, the foun- 
dation, but the things offered in exchange is the best proof of their 
trué value. Whence it happens that value is at times relative and 
changeable, because it does not suffice that things are useful, but 
they must be changeable ; and plain good sense teaches us, that 
exchange varies according to the time, place, and conditions of 
society. 

_ Principles so simple and intuitive, and of which all the world 
appears to have a clear and distinct notion, are however of the 
greatest importance, because they serve as the basis to make us 
comprehend the phenomena of production, and to warn us of the 
false doctrines into which men have sometimes fallen on this 
subject. Man can create nothing from nothing, he can only 
modify and transform, into a thousand different forms, whatever 
nature has placed in his hands. But we say he produces, because 
by means of his labour he gives to things a use and value which 
formerly did not belong to them; that is to say, he renders them 
at the same time capable of serving several purposes, and becom- 
ing objects of exchange in society. These are, then, the two 
characters which constitute the essence of production: and it is 
under this point of view we ought equally to consider those as 
producers, who cultivate the field, who transform the productions 
of the earth into goods, or who transport both from where they 
abound, to places where they are wanting. Hence result utility 
and value, which bring all persons into the class of productive 
labourers : it is also in departing from these principles that the error 
has been brought back of the older economists, who excluded from 
the class of productive labourers, the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant, and retained in it the agriculturalist only. This ought 
to be attentively considered, as some otherwise excellent economists 
have refused the name of productive to immaterial labour, such 
as the advice of the physician, or the pleadings of the advocate. 

But we are convinced of the incorrectness of this opinion, when 
we find that these advices and pleadings are of use in raising 
a sick man from his sufferings, and an innocent one from false 
accusations, and that they are of value we are convinced, by our 
offering salaries in exchange. M. Say has developed these dif- ° 
ferent ideas in a very clear and satisfactory manner. 

Industry being only a combination of productive labouys, the 
author distinguishes the latter into three classes, the labours of the 
learned who seek to discover in the laws of nature sure and in- 
variable guides for the exertion of man’s industry ; the labour of 
the enterpriser who profits by these lights to apply them to arti- 
ficial production under all possible combinations ; the labour of the 
workman who executes by the immediate action of his faculties 
the projects of the enterpriser. There is among these three kinds 
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of labour a difference which it is impossible. to mistake, though 
they may be sometimes exercised by the same individual.; and it 
is also easy to be convinced that they must concur simultaneous! 
to give effort to industry, which can never pass from any of them. 
If all the world, indeed, knew the necessity of agreement between 
the enterpriser and the workman, in order to arrive at useful re- 
sults, the intelligent man would recognize by it a not less necessa 
agreement among the learned, when he reflects well, that amon 
savage nations, or among people fallen into a state of barbarism, 
industry has neither extent nor progress, because the sciences 
have never been known there, or have been totally forgotten, As 
to the classification of different branches of. industry under the 
relation to which they refer, the author has adopted the well- 
known distinction which is founded upon the analogy of the 
products from different arts; that is to say, agricultural industry, 
manufacturing industry, and commercial industry. It is requisite 
at all times, whilst it is useful to assist us to arrange in order our 
knowledge, and to examine in detail its application and effects ; 
it must, however, be less vague and arbitrary, than are usually 
all the classifications which have the support of nature. As to 
the instruments of which industry has need of employing in pro- 
duction, the author, after having enumerated those which are at 
the disposal of all men, such as the sea, the air, the heat of the 
sun, &c., which should be always reckoned among. the thin 
which, more or less, contribute directly to production, proceeds 
to consider those instruments which are the property of indivi- 
duals. Such are on the one side, lands fit for cultivation, and 
water courses, mines, &c.; and on the other what is called ina 
more extended sense, capital, viz. the accumulated productions of 
former industry. ) 

Every species of production, then, requires pre-existing funds, 
which are composed of the personal faculties of all persons in the 
community, and of the things which serve as instruments for the 
development of industry considered abstractedly ; these furnish no 
matter for exchanges because they are indestructible; the men 
and things which contribute to a production, remain after the pro- 
duction is accomplished. It is, consequently, their services only 
which are exchangeable, because these are consumed as soon as 
rendered, and they may be bought like any other merchandise; 
whatever is paid for them constitutes what is called the expense of 
production, the value of which is always represented by the value 
of the productions which are the results. From these truths, 
which rest on facts and not on abstractions, the author deduces 
brilliant consequences as to the innumerable advantages which 
society at large dtaws from industry, which is itself a: great ma- 
chine for continued exchange, and the ns of which consists 
in drawing the greatest possible profit from productive funds. 
Indeed, when the enterpriser, who is like the pivot of the whole 
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industrious machine, has the talent to concentrate several forces 
together, to obtain by the same means a greater quantity of 
profit, or, what is the same thing, an equal mass of profit and 
value with less means than the enterpriser required before, the 
producer and the consumer distinctly gain by it, because they 
can then satisfy a greater number of wants with a less. quantity 
of means. . 

The nature and employment of capital next fixes particularly 
the attention of our author. He attributes the origin of it to 
the application that is made ofa new production to a reproduc- 


tive process. He determines its character, by saying, that a 


capital employed in whatever enterprise, is a value put in 
advance, and that this advance, consumed in the course of these 
producing operations, is again reimbursed by the productions of 
these same operations : he distinguishes their different employment, 
and their different degrees of action and re-action, upon the hap- 
piness of civil society, according as they are productive or un- 
productive, accumulated actively, or wasted in pure loss. He 
explains the true influence that credit exercises on capital, not 
to augment it, but to render the circulation of it more rapid and 
effectual: he demonstrates the difficulty of valuing truly the mass 
of capital in a country, and the little exactness we must necessa- 
rily find in the works of economists, who endeavour to give impor- 
tance to this kind of calculation. 

In one word, he has treated this interesting subject in so many 
ways, that it seems exhausted in his hands; and he has added 
some researches on the division of labour, in which he has deve- 
loped and: abridged the luminous doctrines of Smith and Le- 
monthey on this subject. This first volume is concluded by two 
admirable chapters on the use of machinery in the arts, and 
on the revolution accomplished in|jcommerce by machines for spin- 
ning cotton; chapters which, for their brilliancy and depth of 
thought, would deserve to be trapscribed and presented entire to 
the: meditation of the reader, if the limits of this article did not 
prevent it; : 

-It-appears that the principal d¢sire of our author in this work, 
is to be clear, precise, and intelligible to every body: his. style 
indeed is eminently simple, elegant, and didactic. He deduces 
his principles from facts, and he tenders them clear in relation to 
the. facts, in the same manner as |the teachings of experience are 
at the same time the source and) proofs of all his reasonings. 

_ Ta render the chain of his ideas rigorous and correct, he does 
not fear to descend to observations, which at first sight appear 
very.common-place, but which hp has the art to prove are very 


fertile in useful application. _ Under this point of view, there are 


some passages in the book which seemed to us to have a-very dra- 
matic effect. A presumptuous reader, in seeing an evident prin- 
cipleadvanced, says to-himself,“‘ that is common, I knew that long 
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ago”—but when, ari 2 great question started, hethinks he wants 
the wings of Plato, or Kant, to resolve it ; the author, rigenphing 
with urbanity over the self-love of the pedant, appears smiling] 

to answer, ‘‘ Ah, well, torture not. your understanding, this difficult 
problem is explained by the very principle which, you have.ridi- 
culed as common place, and which you boasted you knew so, com- 
pletely ; you knew it only in a detached and sterile manner, but 
science rests on facts only, is composed of accommodations and 
relations, and if every one knows the first, it is the philosopher onl 

who reflects upon them that can unfold the second.” This method, 
in fact, while it is profitable for those who are not skilled in 
the whole extent of the science, cannot fail to be agreeable to those 
even who by long study have become fully masters of it, for the 

see pass before them what they know, or at least what the think 
they know, in a severe progressive and. argumentative order, and 
the idea of order is always a source of pleasure. We should place 
on the title of M. Say’s work, this line, . 


‘‘ Indocti discant, et ament meminisse periti.” 





Art. XI,—Salmonia ; or Days of Fly-Fishing. In a Series of Con- 
versations. With some Account of the Habits of Fishes belonging 
to the Genus Salmo. By an Angler. 12mo. pp. 273. London: 
Murray. 1828. 


Ir is pretty well known that we are indebted for this work to the 
pen of Sir Humphrey Davy, whose retirement from those enlight+ 
ened circles which he had ‘so long graced by his: presence, and 
improved by his great talents and acquirements, has been a very 
general source of regret. Whether it is only since-he has quitted 
the busy scenes of life “hat he has become an angler, or: whether 
he had been accustomed occasionally to relieve in that way: his 
graver pursits, from his.youth upwards, it is of little importance 
to the public now to inquire. [tis sufficient for usto know that, as 
far as the present work is concerned, he appears. perfectly conver+ 
sant with all the mysteries of fly-fishing. He has had the advantage 
of following that fascinating sport abroad and at home, and though 
he dedicates his pages chiefly to the salmo genus, yet it would 
appear that there is scarcely a tenant of the stream: with whose 
history and habits he has not made himself acquainted. 9/ edt 

The work is oe cet modelled on that of .old Isaac Walton. 
Three or four friends go out together a fishing from day to me 
They select those trout streams which are interesting not only for 
the size and number. of the victims which they contain, but:also 
for the. varied and striking prospects by which they are. -sur- 
rounded. In the intervals of the sport, while the sun throws all 
his light upon the water, and betrays. too well to the finny brood 
the toils which are spread’ for their destruction, the onli up- 
land is observed, the picturesque vale is sketched, the fragrance 
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and wildness of the expanded heath are felt, and the attractions of 
scenery, which are always engaging to well constituted minds, 
generally suggest: a reflection that ascends to Him who created 
them, and thus philosophy and amusement are combined. John- 
son’s well known sarcasm is any thing but applicable to anglers, 
who thus mingle the charms of nature with their operations. 

Our philosophical sportsmen do not stop here. Sometimes their 
discourse is of man, and of the means which contribute to his 
improvement and felicity. Sometimes they enter into the natural 
history of the prey which they are pursuing, and unfold the several 
species of which the genus is composed. The pouncing of an 
eagle into the stream, leads to an episode on the peculiarities of 
that majestic bird. The breaking of a hook enables one of the 
company to inform us, where and how the best instruments of that 
description are fashioned. We are initiated in the art—and a 
curious one it is—of fabricating artificial flies, and of suiting them 
to different hours of the day, and to different localities. We are 
taught to throw the line, and to conduct the war against the 
monarch of the flood with skill and success, and all the while 
those sentiments of true humanity, which differ widely from the 
impulses of a maudlin sensibility, are inculcated, and sometimes 
sae by a capital dinner and a bottle of the very best Bour- 

eaux. | 

All this might seem to be very much in the manner of old 
Isaac. Sir Humphrey’s dialogues, nevertheless, could not be mis- 
taken for those of his prototype. They want the raciness, the 
ample experience in the management of the rod and line, the deep 
acquaintance with human nature, the unaffected and _ poetical 
insight into the beauties of scenery, and above all, that delightful 
rambling, gossiping, garrulous mixture of enthusiasm and sense, 
of. apparent cruelty and overflowing tenderness, by which the 
conversations of Walton are distingurshed. Sir Humphrey follows 
his sport too much after the fashion of a modern military gentle- 
man. He must have his mud boots, his warm stockings ; he must 
ride to the edge of the brook in a light carriage, built for the pur- 
pose; he must have all his tackle in toilet order, shining and 
elegant, if not even perfumed. His philosophy is too elaborate, 
his reflections are too much sought after. They do not rise on 
the current of his thoughts like a ripple on the water. They 
are gathered from books, and pressed into service on the oc- 
casion. Very often they are altogether out of place, and have 
the appearance of being more the real object of the author, than 
the amusement under whose shadow they are introduced. Ina 
word, the man of science and the moralist appear oftener than the 
thorough-bred angler; the hint is turned into a lecture; the 
dialogue into a dissertation. 

Hence the book, though: scarcely numbering three hundred 
pages, is in truth a very heavy one. The name of the author has 
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bestowed upon it a momentary celebrity. It is pleasant to know 
how such a manas Sir Humphrey Davy loves to amuse his leisure 
hours. It is delightful to see him stooping from his chair of 
science to wingie in the recreations of the country, and engaged in 
describing and exalting them. But this curiosity sabaides after 
turning over two or three of the dialogues. It is seen that, though 
decorated by a few beautiful passages, they are not upon the 
whole sufficiently beguiling for the theme upon which they are 
employed. The work will finally be set down among those mo- 
dern attempts at the execution of a philosophical romance, which 
have uniformly failed, even when they have been made by some of 
the most distinguished masters of language whom Europe has 
produced. 

We shall subjoin a few extracts from the work, in justification 
rather of the praise than of the censure which we have bestowed 
upon it. The dramatis persone are—Halieus, ‘an accomplished 
fly-fisher ;’ Ornither, a gentleman ‘ generally fond of the sports of 
the field, though not a finished master of the art of angling ;’ 
Poietes, ‘an enthusiastic lover of nature, and partially acquainted 
with the mysteries of fly-fishing ;’? and Physicus, a mere tyro in 
those mysteries, but ‘ fond of inquiries in natural history and phi- 
losophy.’ The following vindication of the sport is irresistible in 
argument, and even in expression. , 


‘Har.—The search after food is an instinct belonging to our nature; 
and from the savage in his rudest and most primitive state, who destroys 
a piece of game, or a fish, with a club or spear, to man in the most culti- 
vated state of society, who employs artifice, machinery, and the resources 
of various other animals, to secure his object, the origin of the pleasure is 
similar, and its object the same: but that kind of it requiring most art 
may be said to characterize man in his highest or intellectual’ state ; and 
the fisher for salmon and trout with the fly, employs not only machinery 
to assist his physical powers, but applies sagacity to conquer difficulties ; 
and the pleasure derived from ingenious resourses and devices, as well as 
from active pursuit, belongs to this amusement. Then as to its philoso- 
phical tendency, it is a pursuit of moral discipline, requiring patience, 
forbearance, and command of temper. As connected with natural science, 
it may be vaunted as demanding a knowledge of the habits of a consider- 
able tribe of created beings—fishes, and the animals that they prey upon, 
and an acquaintance with the signs and tokens of the weather and its 
changes, the nature of waters, and of the atmosphere. As to its poetical 
relations, it carries us into the most wild and beautiful scenery of nature ; 
amongst the mountain lakes, and the clear and lovely streams that, gush 
from the higher ranges of elevated hills, or that make their way through 
the cavities of calcareous strata. How delightful in the early spring, 
after the dull and tedious time of winter, when the frosts disappear and 
the sunshine warms the earth and waters, to wander forth by some clear 
stream, to see the leaf bursting from the purple bud, to scent the odours 
of the bank perfumed by the violet, and enamelled, as it were, with the 
primrose and the daisy; to wander upon the fresh turf below the shade of 
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trees, whose bright blossoms, are; filled. with: the music.of the bee; and on 
the surface of the waters to view, the gaudy flies sparkling like animated 
gems in the sunbeams, whilst the bright and beautiful trout is watching 
them from below; to hear the gestiering of the water-birds, who, alarmed 
at your approach, rapidly hide. themselves beneath the flowers and leaves 
of the water lily; and as the season advances, to find all these objects 
changed for others of the same kind, but better and brighter, till the 
swallow and the trout contend as it were for the gaudy May fly, and till 
in pursuing your amusement in the calm and balmy evening, you are 
serenaded by the songs of the cheerful thrush and melodious nightingale, 


performing the offices of paternal love, in thickets ornamented with the 
rose and woodbine.’—pp. 8—10. : 


“Our author’ defends the use of the hook in preference to the 
net, inasmuch as a good angler destroys the life of his victim as 
soon as it is landed, or returns it to the stream, ‘whereas the net- 
fisherman suffers ‘his crowd of captives to perish by a lingering 
and painful death. Besides, ‘the hook is usually fixed. in ‘the 
cartilaginous part of the mouth, where there are no nerves; and 
a proof that the sufferings of a hooked fish cannot be great is 
found in the circumstance, that though a trout has been hooked 
and played for some minutes, he will often, after his escape with 
the artificial fly in his mouth, take the natural fly, and feed as if 
nothing happened ; having apparently learnt only from the ex- 
periment, that the artificial fly is not proper for food.’ This is 
an ingenious defence for a sport which, after all, requires none. 
It is‘enough for us to know that the finny tribe are destined by, 
nature for our use. It is of little consequence by what instrumen- 
tality they are removed from their native abodes, provided that no 
means of destruction, cruel from mere love of cruelty, be resorted 
to for that purpose. What is called by fine ladies and moralizing 
gentlemen “‘ barbarous” and ‘“‘ unfeeling” in field sports, is no 
more than the adaptation of adequate and lawful means to a just 
and blameless end. The “humanity,” as it is most improperly 
called, which pervades some classes of society upon this subject, 
is the most. suspicious evidence that can be had of morbid and 
selfish feelings. It is notorious, that a maiden antiquary who 
devotes all her time to the cultivation of her dogs dind cats, will 
turn the poor mendicant from her door with indignation. The 
great legislator for animals in our own day, it is well-known, 
cares very little how often, or how lightly, he exposes to peril 
his own life, or that of any man who would offer him a personal 
offence. ‘We do not go so far as to say, with some keen sports- 
men, that a hare enjoys being hunted ; whether he: enjoys it. or 
not is'a matter of little consequence, if it be admitted that he is 
to be enumerated amongst the various provisions ‘which nature has 
made for the support, or even for the amusement of mankind: 
But we must finish the dialogue, which gives, indeed, a:more 
ample field of observation and interest to an angler, than Dr. 
Johnson seems to have had any conception of. PEO 


: 
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_ * Puys.—I am open to, conviction, on all subjects, and .haye no -ob- 
jection to spend: one May-day with you. in this idle. occupation ;. pre- 
mies that you take at least one other companion, who really loves 
Ings ; ) : 
‘ Hat,—You, who are so fond of. natural history, even should you not 
be amused by fishing, will, I am sure, find objects of interest on the banks 
of the river. | | | 
‘Puys.—I fear I am not entomologist enough to follow. the life of the. 
May-fly, but I shall willingly have my attention directed to its habits. 
Indeed, I have often regretted that sportsmen were not fonder of zoology ; 
they have so many. opportunities, which other persons.do not possess, of, 
illustrating the origin and. qualities of some of the most curious forms of 
animated nature ; the causes and character of the migrations of animals; 
their relations to each other, and their place and order, in| the general 
scheme of the universe. It has always appeared to me, that the.itwa 
great sources of change of place of animals, was the providing of food for 
themselves, and resting: places and food for their young: . The great, sup- 
posed migrations of herrings from. the poles to the temperate zone, have 
appeared to me to be only the ——— of successive shoals from deep to 
shallow water, for the purpose of spawning. The migrations of salmon 
and trout are evidently for the purpose of depositing their ova, or of 
finding food after they have spawned. Swallows, and bee-eaters, decid- 
edly pursue flies over half a continent; the scolopax or snipe tribe, in 
like manner, search for worms and larvee,—flying from those countsies 
where either frost or dryness prevents. them from boring,—making gene- 
rally small flights at a time, and resting on their travels where they find 
food: And a journey from England to Africa, is no more for an animal 
that can fly, with the wind, one hundred miles in an hour, than.a journey 
for a Londoner to his seat in a distant province. And the migration ‘of 
smaller tishes or birds always occasions the migration of larger ones, ‘that 
prey on them.. Thus, the seal follows. the salmon, in summer, to, the 
mouths of rivers; the hake follows the herring and pilchard ; hawks gi 
seen in great quantities, in the. month of May, coming into thé east of 
Europe, after quails and landyails; and locusts are followed by nu- 
merous birds, that, fortunately for the agriculturist, make’ them their 
prey. : loiuno wy 
“its L.—It is not possible to follow the amnsement of angling, without 
often having your attention directed to the modes of life of fishes, insects, 
and birds, and many curious and interesting faets, as it were, forced Upon 
your observation. I consider you, (Physicus), as pledged to.make one of 
our fishing party ; and I hope, in,a: few days, to give you an invitation to 
meet a few worthy friends on the banks of the olne. And you, ( Pojetes), 
who, I know, are an initiated.disciple of Walton's school, will, I trust, join 
us. We will endeavonr,to secure a fine day; two hours, in a light car- 
riage with good horses, will .carry,us to our ground; and I think [can 
promise, you. green meadows, shady trees, the song of the nightingale, and 
a full and clear. river. : 1a 


_ * Poret.This last is, in my opinion, the most poetical object. in 
nature. 1 will not fail to obey your summons. Piliay, has, .as well, ag I 
recollect, red a rivér to human life. Ihaveinever read the passa 

in his works, but I have been a hundred times strack with the analogy, 
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particularly amidst mountain scenery. The river, small and clear in its 


origin, gushes forth from rocks, falls into deep glens, and. wantons and. 


meanders through a wild and picturesque country, nourishing only the 
uncultivated tree or flower by its dew or spray. In this, its state of 
infancy and youth, it may be compared to the human mind in which faric 
and strength of imagination are predominant—it is more beautiful than 
useful. When the different rills or torrents join, and descend into the 
plain, it becomes slow and stately in its motions; it is applied to move 
machinery, to irrigate meadows, and to bear upon its bosom the statel 
barge ;—1in this mature state, it is deep, strong, and useful. As it flows 
on towards the sea, it loses its force and its motion, and at last, as it 
‘were, becomes lost and mingled with the mighty abyss of waters. 

‘ Hat.—One might pursue the metaphor still further, and say, that in 
its origin—its thundering and foam, when it carries down clay from the 
bank, and becomes impure, it resembles the youthful mind, affected by 
dangerous passions. And the influence ofa lake, in calming and clearing 
the turbid water, may be compared to the effect of reason in more mature 
life, when the calm, deep, cool and unimpassioned mind is freed from its 
fever, its troubles, bubbles, noise and foam. And, above all, the sources 
of a river,—which may be considered as belonging to the atmosphere,— 
and its termination in the ocean, may be regarded as imaging the divine 
origin of the human mind, and its being ultimately returned to, and lost 
in, the Infinite and Eternal Intelligence from which it originally sprung.’ 
—pp. 14—19. 


The genius of our author tends naturally towards the grave and 
the sublime. The metaphor just quoted, though somewhat too 
elaborate, is a fine indication of the disposition of his mind. The fol- 


lowing description of the flight of an eagle deserves to be quoted 
for a similar merit. 


‘Porrt.—The scenery improves as we advance nearer the lower parts of 
the lake. The mountains become higher, and that small island or penin- 
sula presents a bold craggy outline; and the birch wood below it, and the 
pines above, make a scene somewhat Alpine in character. But what is 
that large bird soaring above the pointed rock, towards the end of the 
lake? Surely it is an eagle! 

‘Hat.—You are right, it is an eagle, and of a rare and peculiar species— 
the grey or silver eagle, a noble bird! From the size of the animal, it 
must be the female; and her aery is in that high rock. I dare say the 
male is not far off. 

‘Puys.—lI think I see another bird, of a smaller size, perched on the 
rock below, which is similar in form. 

‘Hat.—You do: it is the consort of that beautiful and powerful bird; 
and I have no doubt their young ones are not far off. 

‘ Poret.—Look at the bird! She dashes into the water falling like a 
rock, and raising a column of spray; she has fallen from a great height. 
And now she rises again into the air; what an extraordinary sight! 

‘Haxr.—She is pursuing her prey, and is one of our fraternity,—a catcher 
of fish. She has missed her quarry this time, and has moved further down 
towards the river, and falls again from a great height. There! Yousee 
her rise with a fish in her talons. : 
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‘Porer. —She gives an interest which I hardly expected to have found to 


this scene. Pray are there many of these animals in this country ? 


§ Hat.—Of this species I have seen but these two, and I believe the 


young Ones migrate as soon as they can provide for themselves; for this 


solitary bird requires a large space to move and feed in, and does not 
allow its offspring to partake its reign, or to live nearit. Of other species 
of the eagle, there are some in different parts of the mountains, particu- 


larly of the Osprey, and of the great fishing or brown eagle; and I once 


saw a very fine and interesting sight in one of the Crags of Ben Weevis, 


near Strathgarve, as I was going, on the 20th of August, in pursuit of 


black game. Two parent eagles were teaching their offspring—two young 
birds, the manceuvres of flight. They began by rising from the top of a 
mountain in the eye of the sun, (it was about mid-day, and bright for this 


climate). They at first made small circles, and the young birds imitated 


them ; they paused on their wings, waiting till they had made their first 


flight, and then took a second and larger gyration,—always rising towards 


the sun, and enlarging their circle of flight so as to make a gradually 
extending spiral. The young ones still slowly followed, apparently flying 
better as they mounted ; and they continued this sublime kind of exercise, 


‘always rising till they became mere points in the air, and the young ones 
were lost, and afterwards their parents, to our aching sight. But we have 
‘touched the shore, and the lake has terminated : you are now on the river 


Ewe.’—pp. 84—86. 


An enthusiastic angler must be delighted with our author’s 
account of some of the salmon rivers in the North of Europe. The 
river at Drontheim, the Glommen, the Mandals, the Avendal and 
the Torrisdale, are said to yield excellent.sport. We are told, that 
it is worth while to take a voyage from England to see the Gotha, 
below the grand fall of Trolhetta, in Sweden, although trout only 
are found in it. The Falkenstein and the Don abound in salmon. 
One of the best salmon rivers in England is the Derwent, which 


flows from the lake of Keswick. The rivers of Yorkshire, Devon- 
‘shire, Cornwall and Wales, are also generally prolific of that deli- 
‘cious fish. Those of Scotland have declined in this respect, 


though the Tweed, and the Spey still preserve a great portion of 
their ancient fame. But the rivers of Ireland appear to bear the 
palm from all other waters in his majesty’s dominions. Our 


‘author sounds loudly the praises of the Erne at Ballyshannon, the 


Moy at Ballina, the Bann near Coleraine, the Blackwater at 


‘Lismore, and the Shannon above Limerick. It is in this latter 


city that the best hooks are now to be obtained. They are manu- 


factured by the famous O’Shaughnessy. It is said of them, that 


let the fish caught by their aid be ever sc heavy, they will neither 
break nor bend. 

Our author, after devoting along dialogue to the history and 
habits of the Grayling, proceeds to the mysterious origin of eels ; 
his observations on this subject, leave it nearly in the state in which 
it-was left by Aristotle. 


‘Prys.—As I was looking into a ditch coming down the river, which 
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is cofinected with it, I saw & very large eel at the bottom, which a 
to me to'be' feeding on’a small grayling: are there many of this fish in 
the Teme, and do they breed here? 7 | : 
’ ¢Hari—There are matiy of this fish in the river; but to your question, 
do they breed Here? I must’ answer in the negative. The problem of 
their generation is the most abstruse, and one of the most curious ‘in 
natural history; and* though it occupied the attention of Aristotle, and 
has been taken up by most distinguished naturalists since his time, it is 
still unsolved. 
-’ © Prys._I thought there was no doubt on the ‘subject. Lacepéde, 
whose book is the only one I have read with attention, asserts, in the most 
unqualified way, that they are viviparous. , 
*“Har.—I remember his assertion, but I looked in vain for proofs. 
‘Puys.—TI do not remember any facts brought forward on the subject ; 
but tell us what you think upon it. 

-“* Har. will tell-you all I know, which is not much: This is certain, 
that there are two migrations of eels, —one up and one down rivers, one 
from and the other to the sea; the first in spring and summer, the second 
ih autémn or early winter. The first of very small eels, which are some- 
times not more than two, or two and a half inches longs the second of 
large‘eels, which sometimes are three or four feet long, and which weigh 
from 10 to 15, or even 20lbs. There is great reason to believe that all 
eels found in fresh water are the results of the first migration : they appear 
in millions in April and May, and sometimes continue to rise as late even 
as July and the beginning of August. I remember this was the case in 
Ireland, in 1823. It had been a cold backward summer, and when I was 
at Ballyshannon, about the end of July, the mouth of the river, which had 
‘been ‘in flood all this month, under the fall, was. blackened by. millions of 
little eels, about as long as the finger, which were ic urging their 
ook up the moist rocks by the side of the fall. Thousands died, but their 
‘bodies retuaining moist, served as the ladder for.others to make their way ; 
and I saw some ascending even perpendicular stones, making their road 
through wet moss, or adhering to some eels that had died in the attempt. 
Such is the energy of these little animals, that they continue to find their 
way, in immense numbers, to Loch Erne. The same thing happens at 
‘the fall of the Bann, and Loch Neah is thus peopled by them; even the 
mighty fall of Shaffausen does not prevent them from making their way 
to the Lake of Constance, where I have seen many very large eels, . 

‘ Pu ys.—You have shown that some eels come from the sea, but I do 
not think the facts prove that all eels are derived from that source. 

‘Har.—Pardon me,—I have not concluded. There are eels in the 
Lake of Neufchatel, which communicates by a stream with the Rhine; but 
there are none in the Lake of Geneva; because the Rhone makes a sub- 
‘terraneous fall below Geneva; and though small eels can pass. by. moss 
or mount rocks, they cannot penetrate limestone rocks, or move against 
a rapid descending current of water, passing, as it were through a pipe. 
Again: no eels'mount the ‘Danube from. the Black Sea; and there’ are 
none found in the great extent of lakes, swamps.and rivers communicating 
with the Danube,—though some of these lakes and morasses are wonder- 
fully fitted for them, and though they are found abundantly m_ the same 
countries, in lakes and rivers connected with the ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean. Yet, when brought into confined water in the Danube, they 
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fatten and thrive there. As to the instinctiwhich leads young eéls to seek 
fresh water, it is difficult to reason; probably they prefer warmth, \and, 
swimming at the surface in the early summer, find the lighter water 
warmer, and likewise containing more insects, and so. pursue: the courses 
of ‘fresh water, as the waters from the land at this season become warmer 
than those from the sea. Mr. J. Couch, (Lin. Trans. tit. xiv. p. 70) says 
the little eels, according to his observation, are produced within reach of 
the tide, and climb round falls. to reach fresh water from the sea. I 
have sometimes seen them, in spring, swimming in immense shoals in. the 
Atlantic, in Mount Bay, making their way to the mouths of small brooks 
and rivers. ‘When the cold water from the autumnal flood begins; to 
swell the rivers, this fish tries to return to the:sea; but»numbers of the 
smaller ones bide themselves during the winter in the. mnd, and many of 
them form, as it were, masses together. Various authors;have recorded 
the migration of eels in a singular way,—such as Dr. Plot, who, in his 
History of Staffordshire, says they pass in the night, across meadows, 
from one pond to another: and Mr. Arderon (in. Trans. Royal Soc.), gives 
a distinct. account of small eels rising up the flood-gates’ and: posts of the 
water-works of the city of Norwich; and they made their way to ‘the 
water above, though the boards were smooth planed, and five or'six feet 
perpendicular. He-says, when they first rose out of the water upon the dry 
board, they rested a little—which seemed to be till their slime was thrown 
ont, and sufficiently glutinous—and then they rose up the perpendicular 
ascent with the same facility as if they had been moving on a plane 
surface.—(Trans. Abr, vol ix. p. 311). There can, I think, be no doubt 
that they are assisted by their small scales, which, placed like those of 
serpents, must facilitate their progressive motion ; these scales have been 
microscopically ‘observed by Lewenhoeck.—(Phil. Trans. vol. iv). Eels 
migrate from the salt water of different sizes, but I believe never when 
they are above a foot long—and the great mass of them are only from 
two anda half to four inches. They feed, grow, and fatten in fresh water. 
Tn small rivers they seldom become very large; but in large deep’ lakes 
they become as thick as a man’s arm, or even Jeg; and ‘all those of a 
considerable size attempt to return to the sea in October or November, 
probably when they experience the cold of the first autumnal rains. Those 
that are not of the largest size, as I said before, pass the winter in. the 
deepest parts of the mud ‘of rivers and lakes, and do: not seem to eat 
much, and remain, I believe, almost torpid. Their increase .is not cer- 
tainly known in any given time, but must depend! upon the quantity of 
their food: but it is probable they do not become of the largest size 
from the smallest, in one or even two seasons; but this, as well as many 
other particulars, can only be ascertained by new observations and experi- 
ments. Block states, that they grow slowly, and'mentions that some had 
been kept in’ the same pond for fifteen years. As very large eels after hav- 
ing migrated, never return to the river again, they must (for it cannot be sup- 
posed that they all die immediately in the sea) remain insalt water; and there 
is great probability that they are then confonnded with the conger, which is 
found of different colours and sizes—from the smallest to the largest— 
from a few-ounces to one hundred pounds in weight. The colour of the 
conger is generally paler than that of the eel ; but, in the Atlantic, it is 
‘said that.pale congers are found on one side of the Wolf ‘Rock, and dark 
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‘ones on the other. The conger has breathing tubes, which are said not to 
‘be found in the other eel; but to determine this would require a more 
‘winute examination than as yet been made. Both the conger and com- 
‘mon eel have fringes along the air bladder, which are probably the ovaria ; 
‘and Sir E, Home thinks them hermaphrodite, and that the seminal 
‘vessels are close to the kidneys; but this circumstance demands confir- 
mation from new dissections, and some chemical researches upon the 
nature of the fringes and the supposed melt. If viviparous, and the 
fringes contain the ova, one mother must produce tens of thousands, the 
ova being remarkably small; and it appears more probable that they are 
‘Oviparous, and that they deposit their ova in parts of the sea near deep 
‘basins, which remain warm in winter. This might be ascertained by 
experiment, particularly on the coasts of the Mediterranean. I cannot 
find that they haunt the Arctic ocean, which is probably of too low a 
‘temperature to suit their feelings or habits; and the Caspian or the Black 
‘Sea are probably without them, from their not being found in the Volga 
‘or Danube: these, being shallow seas, are perhaps too cold for them in 
‘winter. From the time that small eels begin to migrate (April), it is pro- 
‘bable that they are generated in winter; and the pregnant eels ought to 
be looked for in November, December, and January. I opened one in 
December, in which the fringes were abundant, but I did not examine 
‘them under the microscope, or chemically. I hope this curious problem 
‘will not remain much longer unsolved.’—pp. 190—199. 


Although we might be contented to conclude our extracts with 


that which we have just quoted, yet the author has favoured us 


with some remarks on the colour of water, which are too original 


and interesting to be passed over without notice. He delivers 
them under the character of Halieus. 


‘The purest water with which we are acquainted, is undoubtedly that 
which falls from the atmosphere. Having touched air alone, it can 


‘contain nothing but what it gains from the atmosphere, and it is distilled 


without the chance of those impurities which may exist in the vessels 
used in an artificial operation. We cannot well examine the water pre- 


cipitated from the atmosphere as rain without collecting it in vessels, and 


all artificial contact gives more or less contamination ; but in snow, melted 
by the sun beams, that has fallen on glaciers, themselves formed from 
frozen snow, water may be regarded as in its state of greatest purity. 
Congelation expels both salts and air from water, whether existing below, 
or formed in the atmosphere; and in the highest and uninhabited regions 
of glaciers, there can scarcely be any substances to contaminate—removed 
from ‘animal and vegetable life, they are even above the mineral kingdom ; 
and though there are instances in which the rudest kind of vegetation 
(forms of the fungus or mucor kind) is even found upon snows, yet this is 
a rare occurrence; and red snow, which is occasioned by it, is an extra- 
ordinary and not a common phenomenon towards the pole, and on the 


‘highest mountains of the globe. Having examined the water formed from 


melted snows on glaciers in different parts of the Alps, and having always 
found it of the same quality, I shall consider it as pure water, and describe 
its characters. Its colour, when it has any depth, or when a mass of it is 
seen through, is bright blue ; and, according to its-greater or less depth of 
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‘substance, it has more or less of this colour: as its insipidity and its other 
physical qualities are not at this moment objects of your inquiry, 1 shall 
not dwell upon them. In general in examining lakes and masses of water 
in high mountains, their colour is of the same bright azure. . And Captain 
Parry states, that the water on the Polar ice has the same beautiful tint. 
When vegetables grow in lakes, the colour becomes nearer sea green, and 
as the quantity of impregnation from their decay increases—greener, 
yellowish green, and at length when the vegetable extract is large in 
quantity—as in countries where peat is found—yellow and even. brown. 
To mention instances, the Lake of Geneva, fed from sources (particularly 
the higher Rhone,) formed from melting snow, is blue; and the Rhone pours 
from it, dyed of the deepest azure, and retains partially this colour till it is 
joined by the Soane, which gives to it a greener hue. The Lake of Morat, 
on the contrary, which is fed from a lower country, and from less pure 
sources, is grass green. And there is an illustrative instance in some 
small lakes fed from the same source, in the road from Inspruck to Stut- 
gard, which I observed in 1815, (as well as I recollect,) between Nazareit 
and Reiti. The highest lake fed by melted snows, in March, when I saw 
it, was bright blue. It discharged itself by a small stream,into another, 
into which a nuinber.of large pines had been blown by a-winter storm, or 
fallen from some other cause: in this lake its colour was blue green.. Ina 
third lake, in which there were not only pines and their branches, but 
Itkewise other decaying vegetable matter, it had a tint of faded grass green ; 
and these changes had occurred in a space not much more than a mile in 
length. These observations I made in 1815; on returning to the same 
.Spot twelve years after, in August and September, I found the character of 
‘the lakes entirely changed. The pine wood washed into the second lake 
had disappeared ; a large quantity of stones and gravel washed down by 
torrents, or detached by an avalanche, supplied their place: there was no 
perceptible difference of tint in the two upper lakes, but the lower one, 
where there was still some vegetable matter, seemed to possess a greener hue. 
The same principle will apply to the Scotch and Irish rivers, which, when 
they rise or issue from pure rocky sources, are blue, or bluish green; and 
when fed from peat bogs, or alluvial countries, yellow, or amber-coloured, 
or brown—even after they have deposited a part of their impurities in 
great lakes. Sometimes, though rarely, mineral impregnations give colour 
to water: small streams are sometimes green or yellow from ferruginous 
depositions. Calcareous matters seldom affect their colour, but often 
their transparency, when deposited, as is the case with the Velino at Terni, 
and the Anio at Tivoli; but I doubt if pure saline matters, which are in 
themselves white, ever change their tint of water. bain 
‘Orn.—On what then does the tint of the ocean depend, which has itself 
given name to a colour? Jet Sg 
‘ Hat.—I think probably on vegetable matter, and perhaps, partially, on 
two elementary principles, iodine and brome, which it certainly contains, 
though these are possibly the results of decayed marine vegetables. These 
give a yellow tint when dissolved in minute portions in water, and this 
mixéd with the blue of pure water would occasion sea green. I made 
many years ago, being on the Mer de Glace, an experiment on this subject. 
I threw.a small quantity of iodine, a substance then recently discovered, into 
one of those deep blue basins of water which are so frequent-on that glacier ; 
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and diffusing it as it dissolved: with a stick, I saw the water change first:to 
séa green in. colour, and then to grass green, and lastly to yellowish green : 
T'do ‘not, however, give this as a proof, but only asa fact favourable to 
my conjecture. - 

_ ©Poter.—It appears to me to confirm your view of the subject, that 
snow ‘and ice, which are merely pure chrystalized water, are always blue 
when seen by transmitted light. I have often admired the deep azure in. 
crevices in masses of snow in severe winters, and the same colour in 


the glaciers of Switzerland, particularly at the arch where the Arve issues, 
in the Valley of Chamouni.’—pp. 263, 269. 


.. We have now laid before the reader as many favourable speci- 
mens of the author’s dialogues as our space could conveniently 
admit. The more we.consider them, the more we are convinced 
that, however replete they are with the treasures of a scientific 
. mind, however’ instructive and curious they may be in some 
istances, and however neatly written, they have nothing, or very 
little about them, of the conversational, familiar, and engaging tone 
‘which characterizes the pleasant pages of Walton and Cotton. 
‘They are overloaded with bullion, which can only be rendered _ 
‘useful by betng coined into currency. 





NOTICES, 


‘Arr, XII.— The Beauties of Don Juan, including those Passages onl 
which are calculated to extend the real fame of Lord Byron. Vol. 1. 
8vo. London: Cawthorn. 1828. 


WE can imagine few publications we should like better to see than a well 
executed selection from Don Juan, or what might be called an expur- 
gated edition of that splendid poem. This is not exactly, however, what 
the editor of ‘the present volume has attempted. He has given us merel 

what-he calls the Beauties of Don Juan—and executed his task pretty 
much in the style which we might have been led to anticipate from his 
choice of so hacknied and ominous a title. His Beauties of Lord Byron 
are merely a succession of fragments, got together we do not very well 
know upon what. principle, like what have been given to the public as the 
Beauties of Shakspeare, and Dr. Johnson, and Dr. Watts, and other 
popular favorites, by preceding scissor-wielders. Of the story of Don 
Juan, this volume affords us not a hint. Even of the wit and merriment 
‘of the original we have nothing, or next to nothing. The publication 
consists merely of a small number of smoothly turned stanzas, picked up 
shere and. there from the noble poet’s pages, and arranged under so many 
heads, after the manner of what is called a Dictionary of Quotations. 
The extracts given are certainly scrubbed and purified with the most ex- 
quisite scrupulosity—not only all grosser improprieties being, of course, 
removed, but the most harmless jests being often, to the great injury both 
of the rhyme and the spirit of the verse, as remorselessly extracted, as if 
any unusual vivacity of expression were in the author’s estimation one of 
the deadly sins. _He—or she—forwe much incline to attribute the work 
to one of the ceruledn sisterhood-—is of opinion, that Byron was often led 
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‘gtéatly too far by his imitation of Ariosto and Pulci ; an opinion which is 
‘quite enough to show, that ‘his lordship has not met in: his present critic 
‘with any very sympathizing judge of his genius. ‘The volume, we should 
‘remark, is very handsomely got up, and is introduced by a preface, rather 


Bewiiety and poetically written, though smacking too of the feminine 
gen er. . —_— : ; 





Arr. XIII.—Lectures to Young Persons. By the Rev. John Horsey. 
~ 8vo. London: Leigh. 1828, | i 


Tuts is a posthumous publication,the Reverend author, in confiding his 
papers to the charge of his children, having also left to them the decision 
of the question as to the expediency of giving them to the world. It con- 
sists of about.a dozen addresses which the author had been in the habit 
of reading to the young people of a dissenting acadenry, over ,which he 
presided—the subjects discussed being, as expressed in the title-page, the 
intellectual and moral powers of man, the existence, character, and go- 
vernment of God, and the evidences of Christianity. The writer is so far 
from professing to have advanced any thing new upon, these topics, in the 
* way either of opinion or argument, that he acknowledges to have as fre- 
quently made use of the words of others as of his own in illustrating them, 
and claims no higher praise than that of having bestowed some pains in 
accommodating the selection to the understanding of those whom he ad- 
dressed. Whether any very important purpose was likely to be answered, 
by sending so humble an attempt as this to the press, may, we rather 
think, be reasonably doubted ; but if the work bring but little fame to 
its deceased author, it will not at least injure any reputation he may have 
left behind him either as a teacher or a man. The subjects treated of 
seem to be, upon the whole, neatly and luminously discussed—and the 
work is pervaded throughout by a tone of affectionate zeal for the improve- 
ment and general welfare of the rising generation—as well as by a spirit 
of tolerant and liberal piety, exceedingly creditable both to the head and 
heart of the writer. hen he speaks in his. own person, he uniforml 
expresses himself with an unaffected simplicity well fitted both to ai 
the understanding and to engage the attention of his young auditors. In 
‘his concluding lecture, we ought to remark, he gives a distinct and manly 
statement of the reasons on which he conceives the, dissenters to be justi- 
fied in their secession from the national church—in which, however, there 
is certainly no expression of sentiment that can give any offence to a 
candid meinber of the establishment. 





‘Art. XIV.— Waldstein ; or the Swedes in Prague. From the Ger- 
man.of Madame C, Pichler. By J. D. Rosenthal. In 2 volumes. 
London: Rodwell. 1828. bs | 


Tue singularity of a translation from the German into, English by a 
-German, induced us to consider the work before us with more than usual 
attention. We have diligently compared it with the original, and are 
happy to be able to give our unqualified approbation to the manner in 
which Mr. Rosenthal has executed his task. His version possesses a 
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fidelity and elegance which some of our native translators would do well 
to imitate, and he evidently undertook it in the spirit which alone can 
render translations successful; for he has rendered the tale into English, 
in the manner in which an author might be supposed to have written it, 
had it been composed for this country and not for Germany. The over- 
strained Schwarmerei, in which our neighbours delight, ‘is softened into 
the manly simplicity of English feeling, and the pettiness of detail into 
which the original frequently degenerates, is ably avoided, while the 
whole effect and keeping is preserved, and, in our opinion, much improved. 
We are not sufficiently acquainted with Bohemian literature to know 
whether Albert is synonymous with Hynko, for which cacophonous name 
Mr. Rosenthal has substituted it, or Wulden with Przichowsky ; but we 
are sure that all our fair readers will thank him for the change. A few 
peculiarities of idiom are occasionally to be met with. We would recom- 
mend to Mr. R. to abstain from the frequent use of the words ‘ where- 
from,’ ‘whereto,’ &c., which are almost the only faults that occurred 
‘to us. 

With respect to the merits of the tale itself, we consider it one of the 
‘most interesting productions of its voluminous authoress, and we were 
much pleased, as we doubt not all our readers will be, with its perusal. 
‘The scene is laid in Prague, during the last year of the thirty years’ war, 
and opens soon after the death of the Great Wallenstein, (Mrs. Pichler must 
excuse us from altering the orthography). It is a pity that Helen and 
‘Odowalsky, considering the prominent parts which they play, have not 
‘sume qualities to fix our sympathy. Heartless treachery and selfish 
vanity should always be rendered subordinate, unless in conveying some 
great moral lesson, or when the truth of history is to be scrupulously 
adhered to. : 

We subjoin a quotation, taken at random, to enable our readers to 
judge of the translation for themselves. 

‘The autumnal day was cool and overcast; the Moldavia mists were 
spreading over the adjacent hills; the fields were barren—the former 
harvest having been gathered, and nobody having either time or courage, 
in the commotion of hostile invasion, to plough or sow again. The varie- 
gated leaves dropped from the trees, and through the boughs the eye met 
with a veiled sky, which hung down sadly over the desolate scene. 

‘ Helen wandered full of thought along the walls of the garden, where 
now neither flowers nor fruit smilingly met her gaze, but every where 
around were traces of change—of decline. No chaunt of birds in the 
abandoned shrubbery—not even the chirping of the tit-mouse; and she 
heard nought save the rustling of her own foot-steps among the fallen 
leaves which covered the walk. Her soul, like the images surrounding her, 
was gloomy and grave. She thought of that time when nature glowed in 
the warm sun-shine of summer,—when hope, apparently well grounded, 
opened to her the prospect of a distant future; by all observed, by many 
envied ; when trusting to Odowalsky’s promises and to his spirit, as a 
re-establisher of her party, she turned away with coldness the gentle 
‘youth, who only approached her bashfully, in order to follow a bold hero 
in his beaming path. What had become of all these proud expectations ?” 
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Art. XV.—Das Trauerspiel im Tyrol, von Karl Immermann. Ham-. 


burg. 1828. Bei Hoffman und Campe. ) (The Tragedy; in the Tyrol,, 
by Karl Immermann. Hamburg. 1828). 1 


Tuis play contains many good scenes, and is a proof not only of the 
author's talent, but of the rapid improvement which he has made in dra-’ 
matic composition. We hope that Mr. Zimmermann will not allow him- 
self to be led away by the ridiculous eulogies pronounced upon his work’ 
by critics who declare, and to all appearance seriously, that he is superior 
in pathos to Schiller. Mr, Z. has rightly named the play a dramatic 
poem, for it wants the unity and sustained strength requisite for pure 
tragedy. The scenes in the Tyrol occurred too recently to be withdrawn 
at will to the objective distance necessary for dramatic effect. The cha- 
racter of Hofer, too, if faithfully pourtrayed, can never ascend to the ideal,’ 
The author has powers which, if well directed, may raise him to a distin-’ 


guished rank among the German dramatic writers. The play has not, 
we believe, been produced upon the stage. 





Art..XVI.—Hore Syriace, seu Commentationes et Anecdota Res vel 
Literas Syriacas spectantia. Auctore Nicolao Wiseman, S. T. P. in. 
Archigymnasio Romano, L. L. O. O. Professore, in Collegio vero An- 
glorum Pro-Rectore, et S.S. L. L. Institutore. Tomus 1.. Typis 
Francisci Bourlie. pp. 279. 8vo. 1828. r 


Tue Syriac version of the Old and New Testament is of the highest: 
importance in biblical criticism, on account of its high antiquity, It cer- 
tainly was made before the fourth century; and there are plausible argu- 
ments to contend that it was made towards the beginning of the third. 
It is contended, that most of the other Oriental versions were made from 
it. There is a remarkable agreement between its readings and those of 
the Vulgate. This is to afford a strong argument for the antiquity of 
both. 

Doctor Wiseman’s publication consists of three articles. In the first, 
he discusses the objections to the literal sense, in which the Syriac trans- 
lator has rendered the words used by Christ, in the institution of the 
Eucharist. To this, many Protestant writers have objected. Mr. Hart- 
well Horne, in his “ Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Sacred Scriptures,’ has adopted the objection, and expressed it with 
force and accuracy. “‘ If the words of institution,” says the learned writer, 
‘had been spoken in English or Latin at first, there would have been 
some reason for supposing our Saviour meant to be literally understood. 
But they were spoken in Syriac; in which, as well as in the Hebrew and 
Chaldee languages, there is no word which expresses to signify, represent, 
or denote. Hence it is that we find the expression, i¢ is, so frequentl 
used in the sacred writings, for it represents, or signifies.” Of this he 
brings several examples.—The object of Doctor Wiseman, in the first 
article of the work before us, is to combat this position. He does it by 
producing a multitude of instances, in which both the Syriac translator 
and other Syriac writers have evidently used words of the same import, as 
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the words to denote, to signify, or to represent. The second article of 
Doctor Wiseman’s publication, contains philological observations on the 
Syriac version of. the Old and New Testamént: he pursued. the samé. 
subject in the third article: the fourth contains a Syriac fragment, which 
relates to, and throws some light on, the eighteenth dynasty of the 
kings of Egypt. Doctor Wiseman accompanies it with a translation 
and. notes. 

We collect from the work that he is employed in preparing a Supple- 
ment, at least to the Syriac part of Doctor Castell’s Lexicon Heptaglot- 
ton; he speaks of it with respect ; but notices its imperfections, and cor- 
roborates his opinion of them by the concurrent testimonies of Graab, 
Michaelis, Hartman, and Mahon. A new edition of Castell’s Lexicon has 
long been called for by the learned ; we have expressed, in the present 
number, their general wish for a new edition of Walton’s Polyglott, to 
which Castell’s Lexicon has always been thought a necessary appen- 


dage. 





Art. XVII.—Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi’s auserlesener Briefwechsel. 
Erster Band. Leipzig. Bei. Gerhard Fleischer. 1825. London. 
. Treuttel and Wirtz. Dasselbe. Zweiter Band. 1827. 


A selection from the Correspondence of F. H. Jacobi. Vol. i. Leipzig. 
1825. Thesame. Vol. i. 1827. 


We have been rather disappointed in these volumes. In correspondence 
with almost all the most eminent men of his time, Frederic Jacobi’s Letters 
cannot fail to be interesting, yet they come upon us so suddenly, without 
notice or introduction, that they are deprived of half their worth. In fact, 
the epistolary correspondence of great men is only valuable when pre- 
sented in sustained connection, and although we would not wish to throw 
the slightest blame upon the conscientious withholding of many letters 
which the public anxiously expected, from the fear that the publication 
of them at the present time might be a violation of the tacit confidence, 
which is the surest bond of society, yet the intervening periods might 
have been advantageously filled up by ar a sketches, or judicious 
information, as to the culture of Jacobi’s mind. 

The biographical sketch prefixed to the Letters is meagre, as it only 
gives an account of the outward circumstances of the life of its subject, 
without referring to their moral consequences upon Jacobi as a Philoso- 
pher.. In all future publications of this nature, we would recommend ‘the 
course pursued by Tieck and Raumer, in their excellent edition of Solger’s 
Nachyelassene Schriften, one of the most interesting and valuable works 
which have been recently published in Germany. 

Among the letters we would particularly refer to those of Jacobi and 
Fichte, as tending to unfold the principles of their philosophy. Its 
fundamental idea is doubtless just, if considered objectively, but herein 
consists the difficulty; by construing subjectively, what was (never in- 
tended by the author to be so interpreted, discredit has been thrown 
upon the system, which does not properly belong to it. The collection 
includes many letters of Wieland, Jean Paul, &c., but some of them which 
treat of ephemeral subjects might, without disadvantage, have been 
omitted. 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, ” 
| Domestic and Foreign. 


Civit EncineEERS.—This important body of men in a manufacturing, 
commercial and scientific country, has been united by a royal charter of 
incorporation. -Mr. Telford is the first president; and the objects, of the 
society under him are declared to be the acquisition and promotion of every 
species of knowledge connected with the profession of the civil enginesr, 
bridge, aqueduct, dock building; the construction of roads, canals, ports, 
moles, breakwaters, light-houses, draining, navigation, steam, and other 
machinery, &c., &c. blow 


_ Mr. J. L. Stevens, of Plymouth, has taken out patents for a description 
of paddles recently invented by him. This invention consists of a method 
of propelling vessels by the agency of a series of paddles attached toa, 
three-throw crank, with the aid of steam or other power, and. which ma 
be used as a substitute for undershot water-wheels, &c. By this nlaclond 
as the paddles work in a vertical position, they cause a saving of the 
power, now consumed by the descending and ascending paddles, It 
vents, also, the vibration occasioned by the common paddles as well asthe 
run of backwater, so dangerous to wherries, &c. Its capability, too, of 
increased velocity is not governed by the maximum of motion that limits the 
revolutions of the common wheel. 


. The most respectable authors have recommended in the case of persons 
apparently dead from drowning, the artificial insufflation of the lungs. 
Recent experiments on animals have, however, shown that, unde 
very judicious direction, this proceeding is attended with great danger. 


In sheep, especially, a single insufflation, if a little too strong, produces 
immediate death. 


The Academy of Sciences at Paris, has decreed a Monthyon prize of 
10,000 francs to Mr. Chervin, for his anti-contagion labours relative to 
yellow fever. 


Mr. Martin’s Geological Memoir on Western Sussex, contains some 
original and sensible observations on the probable causes of the remarkable 
disruption of the superior strata with which that district abounds. 


The University Library of St. Petersburgh contains 60,000 volumes, 
and the Botanical Garden 80,000 plants. 7 Tey 


About 34,000 volumes have been collected for the library of Moscow, 
since 1812. The university is now enriched by the anatomical museum 
of Professor Loder, which it purchased for 10,000 rubles, and the che- 
mical laboratory is supposed to :be the first in Europe. Prince Gallitzin 
has lately established ,an economical society, and school of agricaltute, 
with professors of chemistry, statistics, mineralogy, geography, languages 
architecture, botany, gardening, planting, mechanics, book-keeping, an 
the veterinary art, 


Mr. ‘Brookes’s museum is now under sale; ‘No institution has been 
found willing to enrich itself with this collection entire, although agents 
from the principal cities of Europe attend. 
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A grand topographical, mineralogical, and statistical survey of the 
whole Russian empire, is now in progress on a large scale, under the 
superintendence of Lieutenant-General Schubart. 


Colonel Rottiers has recently published at Brussels, an account of his 
journey from Tefflis, along the shores of the Black Sea to Constantinople. 
The work has attracted considerable notice in France and the Netherlands, 


It appears that in the year 1826, no fewer than twenty-eight German _ 


newspapers were in circulation in the United States of America; and that 
at the last Congress of the State of Pennsylvania, the German language 
had nearly been raised to be the language of the country (for the courts 
of law, &c.), the English language having had a. majority of only one 
vote. 

-oAn. important work is editing at Milan, styled Antologia Morale, As- 
cetica, Oratoria, &c. by a society of Catholic literary.men. It is.a 
judicious selection of the best tracts, dissertations, orations, and epistles, 
illustrative of the dogmas and of the morality of the Catholic religion, ex- 
tracted, and translated from. old-and modern writers of various coun- 
tries... It contains, among; other matter, letters of St. Jerome, orations 
by St. Gregory Nazianzenus, and St. John Chrysostom, sermons 
of St. Augustine, selections from Tertullian, and Theodoretus; and 
among the moderns we find Abbadie, Bossuet, Pascal, Bourdaloue, St. 
Pierre, La Mennais, and M. de Freysinous, Bishop of Hermopolis. This 
publication seems to meet with great success in Italy; it has already ex- 
tended to 39 volumes 16mo. 


The orientalist, Lanci, has published at Rome two volumes, folio, of 
Illustrations of the Scriptures; drawn from the Phoenician, Assyrian, and 
Egyptian monuments. ‘The work is spoken of as one of great importance 
and extensive erudition. 1 

Professor Paganini has published at Milan a “ Notice of all the Mineral 
‘Waters and Baths in the Italian Peninsula,” a work which must preve 
acceptable to travellers in quest of health. — 





To the Editor of the Monthly Review. 
Sir, : 
. In, reviewing ‘ a Journey from Constantinople to England,” in 
your number for the last month, you seem to be under an impression, that 
the author was restrained by ‘certain restrictive injunctions imposed on 
him ” by Lord Strangford, the English ambassador at Constantinople, a 
supposition as little merited by him as it is by myself. In details of what 
I. conceive to be the truth, I trust I should be as little likely to be 
influenced by any interference, as his Lordship would be to practice 
it; I believe he has never exerted it towards others, I am sure he 
has not towards myself. It may be possible that my sentiments do not 
exactly accord with his on some points, but he respects the freedom of 
opinion too much to use any means to suppress them, nor has it ever 
interrupted that kindness and goodwill from his Lordship, which it is my 
pleasure to feel and to acknowledge. 
I am Sir, , 


London, July 4, 1828. | &ec., &e., &e. 
Robert Walsh. 
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- Apa, and other poems, by Miss Browne, 81 


Adventures of 
England, 209 
frica, consequence of its intercourse with 
Europe, 506 

Agamemnon, tragedy of, by Lemercier, 266 
—first acted at the theatre de la repub- 
lique, ib. 


ajji Baba,'of Ispahan, in 


‘Ala, Dissertazione intorno alle fabbriche di 


velluti di, 419 

Albany, Countess of, anecdote of, 253— 
— of her marriage with Alfieri, 

Alfieri, certificate of his marriage with the 
Countess of Albany, 254 

Allessio, o gli ultimi giorni di Psara, by 
Angelica Palli, 226 

Americans, Notions of them, by a Travel- 
ling Bachelor, 465---different accounts 
of, by English and American ‘tourists, 
466---federal constitution of, 473 

Angling, defended, 539 

Annam Race, described, 453—their pro- 
gress in the arts and manufactures, ib. 
their language, ib.’ 

Antrim, town of, attacked, 70 | 

oe languages, Italian writers on, 

2 

Artillery, the British, present superiority of, 
350—present state of, contrasted with 
that of 1793, 351—celerity of, exe-apli- 
fied by a review in France, 353 

Arundell; Mr., his Visit to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, 480—obscurity of the 
primitive churches, 484—different writers 
on the Seven Churches, 485—his de- 
scription of the temple of Diana, 486— 
present state of Ephesus, 488—his de- 
scription of Hieropolis, 490—of Perga- 
mus, ib.—merits of his work, 492 

Ashe, Mr. Senior, opens the debate for 
making Cromwell king, 181 

Asia, Visit to. the Seven Churches of, by 
V. J. Arundell, 480 


‘Asiatic Society, Royal, in England and 


TIreland— its transactions, 74 
Association, account of a secret one in 
‘China, by Dr. Milne, 79 } 


Atherstone, E., his fall of Nineveh, 270— 
merits of his poem, ib. . 
Augustus, account of, 27 


B. 


Basa, Haiji, of Ispahan, his adventures in 
England, 209—his account of the East 
India Company, 212 

Ballynahinch, battle of, 73—fatal to the 
united Irish in the north, ib. 

Balkans, account of, 387—description’ of, 
388 


‘Baptism, remarks on, 42 


Barras, his character, 53—joins La Revel- 
liere, 54 we 
Barriere, M. de. His memoirs of: the 
Count de Brienne, 105 ; 
Batavia, account of Portuguese in, 435— 
description of fashionable society in, b.' 

Bavaria, account of, 163). ba 

Bee, J. his picture of London, 136 
Beethoven, his grave, 165 

Belgium, state of the church in, 152 
Berlin, opera in, 166 

Bertolotti, his novels, 227 


Best, Mr. his “Italy as it is,’249—1e- 


marks on his’ work, 250—his : curious 
opinion of the cathedral at Milan,.251— 
and of St: Peter’s, 252—his opinion of the 
Cavalier Servente, 253—his account of 
the Countess of Albany, ib.—origin of 
reading the English church service: .at 
Rome, 254—his remarks on the papal 
government, 255—on learning languages, 
256—and on Italy, 257 . 

Bhills, essay on ‘the, by Sir J. Malcolm, 
80—their probable antiquity, 8l1—cus- 
toms and manners, ib. iM 

Boats, rule for finding the number of,, ne- 
cessary to support a given weight, 356 --- 
precautions necessary to be observed in 
passing a bridge of, 357, 

Bodies, buoyancy of, 355 wi 

Book, the Boy’s own, 274—merits and de- 
fects of it, 1b. 

Borger’s, E. A, Disputatio de:Mysticismo, 
121 ) 

Bridges, obsgrvations:‘on,.355 .. - ' 
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Brienne, Count de, his birth, 108—inhe- 
rited his father’s office, as secretary of 
state, at the early age of fifteen, ib.—his 

outh and character, ib.—account of the 

‘rench court in the times of Louis XIII. 
and XIV. ib.—death of the Marechal 
d’Ancre, 109—merits of his memois, 
111 

Browne, Miss M. A., her Ada and other 
poems, 81—remarks on her poetry, 82— 
quotations from, 86 . | 

Bruce, the traveller, anecdote of, 118 

Brunswick, Duke of, conduct -of towards 
M. Schmidt, 420 

Bulgarian villages, account of, 387 -~ 

Buller, Mr. Justice, anecdote of him, 11 

Buoyancy of bodies, 355 , | 

Burghley, Lord, memoirs of his life and 
administration, by Dr. E. Nares, 328— 
his birth and parentage, 329—appointed 
tustos brevium, 330—a judge of the 

’ Marshalsea, 331—difference of opinion 
respecting his next advancement, ib.— 
his subserviency and temporizing, 332— 
is knighted, ib.—refuses to turn Catholic, 
333—his character, 334 : 

— and Siamese, animosity between, 

Burns, Life of, by Lockhart, 134—reminis- 
cences of, by Sir W. Scott, ib. 

Burton, T. his diary, 174—curious debate 
in Cromwell’s parliament, 161—his ac- 
count of Scot’s speech, 185—remarks on 

‘the Diary, 187 

Bushmen, former and present state of, con- 

trasted, 507—noble conduct of two, 510 


C. 


Casrino fondulo, frammento della storia 
Lombarda opera, by V. Lancetti, 226 
— his conspiracy against Napoleon, 
Calixtus, founder of the Syncretists, 122— 
all his adversaries except Calovius, for- 

gotten, 123 

Canning, Rt. Hon. G. his speeches, edited 
by R. Therry, 285—his character, ib.— 
his eloquence compared with that of Lord 
Chatham, 287—his study of Demos- 
thenes, 290—his maiden speech, ib.— 
his speech on Mr. Tierney’s motion for 
peace with the French republic, 291—his 
‘power of sarcasm, 295—his observations 
on Mr. Whitbread’s speech, ib.—his 
beautiful similes on the state of Europe 
delivered from the French, 297—his 
speech on the Portuguese expedition, 298 
—his person described, 300—style of his 
eloquence, 301—his jealous care of per- 
sonal honour, tb.—his speech on the sup- 
pression of unlawful societies in Ireland. 
302—his consistency on the Catholic 





Question, 303—his bill for the removal 
of Catholic disabilities, 304—his services 
in the cause of the Catholics, 305 

Cape of Good Hope, defective state of 
colonial law, 513 

Captain, tale of the, 374 

Carnot, remarks on, 53 

Castlereagh, Lord, his political delin- 
quency, 62—a member of the Ulster as- 
sociation, ib.—his conduct during the 
lrish rebellion, 65 

Catholic, church in England, connection of 
with the See of Rome, 145—peers, limita- 
tion of, 146—disabilities considered, 150 
clergy, observations on, 151 

Catholics, claims of, to political rights, 144 
condition of, in’ Prussia, 155—in Hah- 
over, 156—in the Netherlands, 157 

Catholic emancipation, Mr. Canning in fa- 
vour of, 302—his constant advocacy of, 
304 

Catholic Question, foreign and domestic 
view, by. H. G.- Knight, 148—remarks 
upon it, 144 

Cavern, curious account of, at Constanti- 
nople, 363 


Cecil, William, Lord Burghley, memoirs of 


the life and administration of, by Dr. E, 
Nares, 329 : 

Cesaroiti, his translation of Ossian, 367 ° 

Ceylon, account of inscriptions found in, by 

' Sir A. Johnstone, 81 

Chambers, R., his picture of Scotland, 272 

Chancelier le, et le Censeur, by M. the Ba- 
ron de Lamothe Langon, 1 

Character of the Siamese, 452-~of the Co- 
chin Chinese, 453 

Charles the First, Commentaries on the Life 
and Reign of, by T. D’Israeli, 427 

Chatelain, M., his romances, 13. — 

Chatham, Earl of, his eloquence contrasted 

. with Canning’s, 287—his extraordinary 
powers, 288—his violence of invective, 
289 

China, account of a secret association in, 
79---emperor of, the only monarch con- 
sidered by the kings of Siam and Cochin 
China as their superiors, 448 

Churches: of Asia, Visit to the Seven, by 
V. J. Arundell, 480 

Cochin China, joutnal of an embassy to, by 
Mr. Crawfurd, 433—empire of, 452—re- 
ligion of, ib. , 

Cochin Chinese, ceremoniousness of, 445— 
character of, 453 

Coffee, account of, 496 , 

Colebrooke, H. T., his discourse.on the ob- 
jects of the Royal Asiatic Society, 75— 
his memoir on the philosophy of the Hin- 
dus, 77 

Comedies Historiques,. by L. M. Lemercier, 
259 

Commentaries on the Life and Reign. of 
Charles the First, by T. D’ Israeli, 427 
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Congregation de Propaganda fide, account 
of, 369. | + 
Constable’s Miscellany, 134 
Constantinople, narrative of a journey from, 
to England, by Dr. R. Walsh, 381— 
curious account of a cavern in, 383— 
Turks imagine that the Russians will ulti- 
-mately be masters of, 384 
Conversations, Imaginary, of Literary. men 
and statesmen, by W.S. Lapdor, 218 
Cooper,. Mr., his notions of the Americans. 
465---his bias towards aristocracy, 468 
- -his description of American society, 
469-- his admiration.of America, 471--- 
“his description of the house of represen- 
‘tatives, 473---his account.of mode of 
conducting business in congress, 476 -- 
his account of religion in the United 
States, 478---tests in the Protestant 
-States of the Union, 479---character of 
his work, 480 
Corn, reflection on the causes which influ- 
- ence the price of, by M. Fletcher, 132. - 
Corsica, state of, under Genoa, 239—Tales 
of, 232—hospitality sacred in, 233 
Cradock, J., his memoirs reviewed, 112— 
eulogies of his friends, 113—considered 
an excellent private actor, ib.—his repre- 
sentation of Dr. -Johnson’s. modes and 
manners, 119 
Crawfurd, J., his Journal of an embassy to 
the courts of Siam and Cochin China, 
433—slow navigation of the Ganges, 434 
‘his account of Penang, ib.—arrives at 
«Malacca, ib.—account- of society there, 
435—specimen of Siamese diplomacy, 
436—interview with Prince Kromchiat— 
his presentation at the Siamese court, 
440—visit paid to» him by. the Siamese 
minister, 442—difficulties of his negocia- 
tion with the Siamese, 444—his arrival 
at Cochin China, 445—his negociation 
with the Cochin Chinese, 446—refuses 
the king of Cochin China’s present, 447 
—merits of his work, 449—his character 
of the Siamese, 451 
Croly, the Rev. G., reputed author of Sala- 
thiel, 187 
Cromwell, Oliver, account of his parlia- 
ments, 174—opposition of the parliament, 
178—excludes the members, ib.—secures 
+ his recognition from the members, 179 — 
suddenly dismisses them, ib.—motion 
that he should have the disposing of the 
militia lost by a large majority, 180— 
curious debate on the bill that .he should 
assume the title and office of king, 181— 
the. motion. that he should be. “‘king,”” 
of England, carried by.a large majority, 
184. b vie , 


D. 


Darmsraprt, account of, 162—Grand Duke 
Wf, Gi le degen , 7 
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David, Signor, account of, 163 

Davis, F., memoir concerning the Chinese, 
76—art of writing the Chinese charac- 
ter with exactness, 77 Ae 1 

Days: Sir H., his Salmonia, or Days of 
Fly-fishing, 537—observations on. his 
work, 538—his vindication of angling, 
539—>prefers the hook to the net, 540— 
his account of the Salmon rivers in the . 

north. of Europe, 543—of the origin of 
eels, ib,—his remarks on the colour of 
water, 546 

Delamain, Major, his essay on the Sha- 
wans, or Jains, 81 

Demosthenes, Canning’s study of his works, 
290 os 

Diary of Thomas Burton, Esq. M.P., in the 

arliaments of the Cromwells, by J. T. 
utt, 174 il. vd 
Dictator, observations on a, 50.,,. 
Dillon, Lord, his poem, Eccellinoda Roma- 
no, 359—curious statement in his, preface, 
ib.—objection tothe manner in which his 
m was composed, 360—his hero not 
suitable for the the epic, 361— defects of 
his poetry, 362—merits of it, 363 

Dionysius, the Areopagite, the first mys- 

tic writer, 122. vat 

Discourses, religious, by a layman, 271 

Dissenters, relieved from the sacramental 
test, 158 

Doria, Eleanor, promulgates the Sardinian 

-charter, 131 - 

Drake, Dr. Nathan, his Mornings in Spring, 
14—remarks on his style, 15—his obser- 
vations on Ossian, 24—his mistake re- 
specting (salilea’s persecution, 24—merits 
of the work, ib.---his Memorialsof Shaks- 
peare, reviewed, 98 

Dramatists, French, remarks on, 259 

Drummond, of Hawthornden, account of, 

-21—sonnets, by him, 22—his poetry not 
sufficiently known, 23 

Dunlop, J., his history of Roman literature, 
24—merits of his work, 25—his account" 
of Augustus, 27—of Virgil, 29—of Ho- 
race,.32 

Dupin, C. quotes testimonies of the superi- 
ority of the British military, 351 


E. 
Eacxe, description of the flight of an, 542 
Eccellino da Romano, surnamed the ty- 
rant of Padua, a poem, by Viscount Dil- 
lon, 359 cates 
Eckstein, Baron, short account of, 125 
Economie Politique pratique, cours com- 
plet de, by J. 3, Say, 527, 
Economy, Political, observations upon, 528. 
-r-its utility, 529---prejudices against 
it refuted, 532---its principles, 533 
Eels, remarks on the origin of, 543 
Elogi sacri di Evasio Leone Carmelitano, 89 
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Eloquence, the, of ‘Chatham and Canning 
compared, 287 

England, state of public opinion in, under 

enry VIII. 170—its influence in, earlier 

than on the continent, 173—advantages 
resulting to, from the Peninsular war, 236 

English , church service, origin of reading 
it in Rome, 254 

Enghien, Duc d’, his arrest, 344—and exe- 
cution, 345—Napoleon’s conduct on this 
oceasion, 347 

Ephesus, account of the temple of Diana at, 
486—>present state of, 488 

Epicurism, French writers on, 493—Mr. 
Martin’s works on, 495 

Established church, reasons for not con- 
forming to it, 39 

Europe, state of, between the time of Henry 
IV. and death of Louis XIV. 106 

Europe, les. souverains de |’, 276---the prin- 
ces and people of southern, in the 16th 


and 17th centuries, by Leopold Ranke, 
418 


F. 


FareweE t to Time, or last views of life, and 
oo of immortality, 268—merits of 
it, 270 

ig eloquence of the Greek and Latin, 


Ferdinand, Grand Duke of Florence, cha- 
racter of, 224 
Fitzgerald, Lord E., his character described, 
57—Irish parliament pass a bill of attain- 
der against him after his death, ib. 
Fitzwilliam, Lord, his recal one of the 
proximate causes of the Irish rebellion, 
60 
Fletcher, M., his reflections on the causes 
which influence the price of corn; 132— 
his observations on the influence of popu- 
lation on the price of corn quoted, 133 
Floating bridge, manner of laying one 
across a river, 356 
Fly-fishing, Sir H. Davy’s work on, 537 
Follenius, Dr., is engaged with the German 
revolutionists, 126 
Foscolo, his Jacopo Ortis, 226 
France, account of the revolution, 44— 
overthrow of Robespierre, 45—lament- 
able state of, after the reign of terror, ib. 
military in, republican, 46—difference of 
opinion in, 47—last efforts of the con- 
‘vention, 48—terms of the republican 
constitution, ib,—the first directory, 53 
the moderate party deliver the revolution 
to Napoleon, 57---prevalent study of con- 
stitutional government in, 428 
Francis, father, of Arezzo, his boldness, 93 
'—made a Cardinal, and dedicates his 
sermons to the Pope; ib. 
Frankfort, account of opera in, 16 
French writers on ‘English history, 429 
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Fursten. and. Volker von | Siiduropa im 16° 


and 17 Jahrhundert, by Leopold Ranke, 
418 


G. 


GatILeo, mistaken account of his persecu- 
tion, 24 

Ganges, difficulties of navigation of the. 434 

Gay, Mademoiselle S., her Theodore, Epis- 
ode de la Guerre de Russie, 1—her ro- 
mances, 10 

Genlis, Madame de, her Romances, 10 . 

Germany, progress of Mysticism in, 122— 
its rapid spread among the German di- 
vines, 1b,—its injurious effects, ib.—sepa- 
ration of mystics into syncretists and 
pietists, ib,—state of the church in, 153 
—musical ramble, in, reviewed, 159— 
state of music in, 160—state of literature 
in, 200—defective state of poetry in, 206 
---its modern theology, 305—observations 
upon it, 309—religious state of, 311 

George III., state of public opinion, in 
England, during his reign, 171 

Globe, Le, characterized, 260 

Goddard, G., his account of the parliament 
of 1654, 174—gives only a summary of 
the debates, 178—his reasons for signing 
to the recognition of Cromwell, ib. 

Goethe, account of, 207 

Goldsmith, anecdote of, 118 

Gort, Lord, his opinion of the measures 
adopted by the Camden administration, 
61 

Greek Literature, Italian writers on, 368 

Guizot, M., his collection of original Me- 
— of the times of Charles the First, 

28 , 

Gunner, the British, by Captain J. M. 

Spearman, 350 


H. 


Hanover, condition of the Catholics in, 
156 

Haug, Fr., his poems, 131 

Hawkesworth, anecdote of Cr. 117 

Hebrew language, Italian writers on, 367 
---translators from, 368—modern writers 
ib. 

Hemans, Mrs. her Records of Woman, 275 

Henry VIII., state of public opinion during 
his reign, 170 

Hetruscan language, traced by Lanzi, 369 

Hieropolis, approach to, described, 490 

Hindus, memoir on the philosophy of, by 
Mr. Colebrooke, 77—antiquity of their 
science and literature, 78 

Histoire de la revolution Frangaise, by M. 
A. Thiers, 44 

Hoche, account of, 56 

Hole, Rev. Richard, account of, 16 
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Horace, account .of, 34—his Sabine farm - 
described, 36—compared with. Juvenai, 
37 , | 

Hore Syriace, sen Commentationes. et 
Anecdota Res, vel Literas Syriacas Spec- 
tantia, by. Dr. Wiseman, 551 .. 

Horsey, Rev. J., his Lectures to Young 
Persons, 549—observations on them,,. ib. 

Horton, Wilmot, his Protestant securities 
suggested, reviewed, 143-—his opinion 
of securities, 145—his argument stated, 
147 


Hottentot, leader, noble conduct of, 512—_ 


present condition ofthe, 513— injustice 
exercised towards the, 515 

Hullen, General, implicated by Savary in 
the Duc d’Enghien’s seizure, 348—re- 
pels the accusation, 349 

Huttin, Elias, his biblical labours, 503— 
his Hexaglot Bible, ib. 


I. 


Jacost, consciousness, the source of know- 
_ledge in divine things, leading feature of 

his philosophy, 311---his Auserlesener 
Briefwechsel, 552—observations upon it, 
ib. , 

Jean, by Paul de Kock, 1 

Jephson, Colonel, did not first propose to 
make Cromwell king, 183 

Immermann, K., his Tragedy in the Tyrol, 
551 

Infallibility, remarks on, 43 

Instruction, plan of, in the University. of 
London, 412 

Johnson, Dr. dramatic scene, representing 
his manners, 119 

Jones, Sir W., his speech on the formation 
of the Bengal society, 74 

Journal of an embassy from the Governor- 
General of India to the courts of Siam 

‘and Cochin China, by J. Crawfurd, Esq. 

433 

Irish rebellion, personal narrative of, by C, 
H., Teeling, 57 : : 

Israeli, T..D’, his Commentaries on the 
Life and Reign of Charles the First, 428 
—character of his work, 429—his ac- 

~ count of the Spanish match, 430—no. 
new light thrown upon it by him, 431 

Italian Novels, account of, modern, 226-—— 
of Ortis, ib.—Bertolotti, his Amore Infe- 
lice, 227—-Sacchi, his Oriele, ib.—An- 
gelica Palli, her Alessio, ib.—remarks 
upon it, 228—Lancetti, his Cabrino Fon- 
dulo, 229—remarks upon it, 230—Re- 
nucci, his Corsican tales, 230 

Italian writers, mistaken idea that phi- 
lological studies have been niglanted: by 
them, 366—on the language of Italy, 
367—on Oriental literature, 370—on 
the Coptic, 372—~—on the’ Phenician, 
Punic, and Palmyrene, 1. 


‘ 
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Tealy send other, poems, by W./ Sothéby, 


Italy as it is, by the author of ‘‘ Four Years 
in France,” 249. | | iat 
Italy, history of silk manufacturers. in, 414. 

---morality of the ladies in, 252—Caya- 
lier Servente, 253—remarks on, 257 
Juan, Beauties of Don, including. those 
passages which only are calculated to’ ex- 
tend the fame of Lord Byron, 540—cha- 
racter of the work, ib, | 
Jurisprudence, Quarterly Review of, 41 


.K. 


Kanr,, his philosophy, 204—consequences 
of it, 309 

Knight, Gally, his foreign and domestic 

. view - the Cathal og oom 143) 
ock, M. Paul de, his Jean, 1—analysis 
of it, 11—observations on it, 12 

Kromchiat, Prince, Mr. Crawfurd presented 
to, 439 


L. 


LastacuE, Signor, account of, 164 

Lafayette, Madame, her romances, 5 | 

Lalande, Mademoiselle, account of, 163 .. 

Lamothe Langon, the Baron de, his chan- 
celier and le censeur, 1—his manner 
characterized, 13—his romances, ib.— 
his Monsieur le Prefet, ib—his Espion 
de Police, ib. i, 

Lancetti, V. of Cremona, his cabrino Fon- 
dulo, 229 

Landor, W. S. his imaginary conversations 
of literary men and statesmen, 218—ob- 
servations on them, 219—hardly equal to 
his former works, 220 

Languages, remarks on learning, 256 

Languages, Italian writers on, 366 

Lanzi, his discoveries in the ancient Hetrus- 
can language, 369. ' 

Latin Literature, Italian writers on, 369 

Lattakoe, account of government at, 517." 

Law Magazine, the, or Quarterly Review of 
Jurisprudence, 417 

Layman, Religious Discourses by a, 271 

Lebrun, Pigault, his Romances, 10 

Lectures to Young Persons, by the Rev. J. 
Horsey, 549 

Lemercier, his Comedies Historiques, 259-—— 
his comedy of Pinto, 261—extract from 
it, 262—his comedy of Richelieu, 264— 
of Ostracisme, 266—his Agamemnon, 


ib.—gains him the friendship of Napo- . 
leon, ib.—his y of O causes @ 
coolness between them, 267—his inde- 


pendence, ib.—similarity of his character 
and style, tb, 

Leone, Father, his Elogi Sacri considered, 
94—beauties and faults of his Style, ib.—’ 
his. eulogy of Vincent de Paul; 95—of . 
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- Philip Neri, 98—his translation of the 
Song of Solomon, 368 
Lessing, account of,201 
Literatur, Die Deutsche, by W. Menzel, 199 
Literazure, Roman, history of 24---progress 
- of Oriental, 74---account of German, 199 
---account of French, 493—three classes 
of, in France, 494 : 
Lockhart, Mr., his Life of Burns, 134 
London, Living Picture of, by J. Bee, 136 
Londonderry, Marquess of, his Narrative of 
the Peninsular war, 234—remarks on 
his manner of writing, 236—his defec- 
tive account of the-instructions given to 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, 240—his account 
‘of Sir John Moore’s retreat from Sala- 
manca, 241—of that general’s,death, 244 
. and character, 254—his. account. of Sir 
A. Wellesley’s attack upon the French, 
. 246—supposed to have been assisted by 
the author. of the Subaltern. ib. 
Lopenitza, account of, 388 
Lorris, Guillaume de, author of the Ro- 
mance of the Rose, 3 
Louis XIII. cruelly causes the Marechal d’ 
Ancre to be assassinated, 109—Louis 


XIV., state of the French court during 


the reign of, éb. 

Lucehesini, Cesare, his Illustrazione delle 
-lingue antiche, e moderne, e Orientale, 
: procurata nel-secolo XVILI. dagli Itali- 

ani, 366—observations on his work, ib.— 
his arguments on the language of Italy, 
ib.—his exposition of Italian writers on 
- the classical and oriental languages, 367 
—of modern writers in the eastern lan- 
guages, 368—on the Greek language 
- as cultivated in Italy, 369—on the Latin 
( literature, ib.—of the congregatione de 
pre nda fide, tbh.—his detail of the 
ian Orientalists, 370—on the old Sara- 
cenic language, 371—on the Armenian 
language, 372——on the languages of In- 


dia, 373—of Thibet, ib—and the Cm- 


nese, ib, «© . 
Ludlow, mistake in hj, Memoirs, 183 


M 


M‘Cormac, D., his treatise on the ‘Cause | 


and Cure of Hesitation of speech, or 


Stammering, as discovered by. him, 268 : 


—his account of the discovery, ib.— 
his style,269, : 
Mackinnon, W. A., his ‘‘ Rise, Progress 

and present state of Public Opinion,” re- 

viewed, 167—observations on his .work, 
“SIS ae, 8 
Magazine, Gentleman’s, Pocket, and Al- 


bum of Literature and the Fine Arts, 272. 


---observations on it, ‘273 


Malcolm, Sir J., his Essay on the Bhills, 80 


Manno, Doa G., his Storia di Sardegna, 
130 
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Mansfield, anecdote of Lord, 115 
Manuel: de: PAmateur de Café, 493—de 
)’ Amateur d’Huitres, 497—de l’Amateur 
de Truffes, 498—du Marié, 500 : 
Martin, A., his Manuel de l’Amateur de 
Café, 493—account of, 496—his Manuel 
d’Huitres, 497—-his Manuel de |’Ama- 
teur de Truffes, 498—his Manuel du 
Marié, 500 7 | 
Mass, the—remarks on the sacrifice of, 
41 
Massey, Baron, his opinion of the conduct 
-of the soldiers in the Irish rebellion, 66 
Massias, M., his just.and courageous con- 
duct, touching the Duc d’Enghien’s sei- 
zure, 349 
Memoirs,. literary and miscellaneous, by J. 
Cradock, 112---of Wit, alias von Dorring, 
124.--of the Comte de Bnenne, 105 
Menzel, W., his account of German litera- 
ture, 199—observations on his work, 208 
Mexico, in 1827, by-H. G. Ward, 314— 
information respecting, 315—account of 
the Mexican revolution, 318—reform of’ 
the church in, 321—account of trade in, 
323—mines of, 324—state of parties in, 
326 | 
Milne, Dr., account of a secret association 
in China, 79 
Mines of Batopilas, account of, 325 
Mining speculations in Mexico, account of, 
324. 4 
Miracles, remarks on, 42 
Miss Mitford’s work, Our Village, vol. III., 
-407—observations upon it, 408—extracts 
from it, ab. | 
Moore; Sir J., his retreat from.Salamanca, 
described by Lord Londonderry, 241— 
‘different accounts of same event,. by Col. . 
Napier, 242—his death, 243, and cha- 
-racter, 244——Lo:d Londonderry’s charac- . 
ter of him, 245 . 
Morier, Mr. his Hajji Baba in England, 209 
—remarks upon it, 217 
Mornings in Spring, by Dr. N. Drake, 14 
—account of, 15—defects, 16—-letter from 
Sir: Philip Sidney’s Father, 17—~account 
of Drummond of Hawthornden, 21 
Mozart, interesting account of, 165 
Music, in Germany, account of, 160---of 
Musicians, of Germany, ramble amongst. 
them, 158 
Mysticismo, Disputatio de, by E. A. Borger, 
121 


N. 


Napizr, Col. W. J. P., his History of the 
War in the Peninsula, 234 —remarks on 
his manner of writing, 237—assisted with 
documents ‘by the. Duke of Wellington, 
and Marshal Soult, ib.—his: account ‘of 
instructions given. to Sir.. Arthur. Welles- 
ley, 238—of Sir John Moore’s retreat from 
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Salamanca, 242—of Sir J. Moore’s death, 
243, and character, 244—favourable opi- 
nion of his work, 245 

—- his views in the expedition to 

gypt, 339-admiration of Savary for, 
340 — his statement respecting the Duc 
d’Enghien’s arrest, 347. 

Nares, Dr. E., his Memoirs of the Life, and 
Administration of William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, 328—observations upon his 
work, 329 —attempts to defend Lord 
Burghle from the charge of ingratitude 
and selfishness—endeavours to describe 
Lord B. asa perfect character, 334—party 
spirit in which his work is written, 335— 
defects of his style, 336—his book inaccu- 
rately printed, 338 

Netherlands, condition of the Catholics.in, 
157 

Night Watch, the, or Tales of the Sea, 373 
—observations upon, ib.—extracts from, 
374, 378, and 379. 

Nineveh, Fall of, by E. Atherstone, 270 < 

Novelle, Storiche Corse, by F. O. Renucci, 
226 

Novgorod, Mr. Wilson’s departure from, 
described, 524 


0. 


Oprntoy, public, defined, 168—distinguish- 
ed from popular clamour, b.—requisites 
to it, ib.—its rise and progress, 169—state 
of, under Henry VIII, 170—its influenee 
on the reformation, ib.—state of, during 
the reign of George III., 171—as it res- 
pects both houses of parliament, ib.—its 
influence in England earher than on the 

continent, 173 

Oriental Literature, benefits conferred upon 
it by the Bengal society. 74—much in- 
debted to Sir W. Jones, 75-—-Mr. Davis's 
work on Chinese writing, 77—Mr. Cole- 
brooke, on the Philosophy of the Hindus, 
ib.---Italian writers on, 371 

Oscotian, the, or Lite Gazette of St. 
Mary’s, edited by the students of Oscott 
college, 414—observations upon-it, ib— 
extract from, 415 

Ossian, translation of, by Cesaretti, nae 

Ottoman Empire, 393 

Oysters, of France, 498 


P. 


Pack, Sir C., his bill respecting smahing 


Cromwell king, 184 

Paknam, account of eccurrences at; 436 

Pabli, Angelica, her Alessio, 237—resem- 
blance between Amine, and Lord Byron’s 
Gulnare, 228 

Papal —— Remarks on the nature 
of, 255 


Pope, the—spirit 


Parizot, Chef de Bataillon, declarés his opi- 
nion of the superiority of the English ar- 


tillery, 350 
Parliament, Irish, passa bill " attainder 


death; 67 

Parliament, account of, in Cromwell's time, 

Parties, state of, in Mexico, 326- hme 

Paul, Vincent de, his character, 94—quo- 
tation from an eulogy of him, by Father - 
Leone, 95—his — and influence, 96 
—his establishment of a foundling hospi- 
tal, 97—-of the institution of the Ch 
Sisters, ib.—and of the Congrégation of 
Missions, ib. 

Paul, Jean, his Life by Doring, 466—by 
Mr. Otto, ibi~e-his: birth and parentage, 
456 .--account of his early-years; ar 
admitted into the Gymnasium at Hof, 
459---goes to the university, ibmeex» 
tracts from his journal, 460---his first 
literary attempts, 461--+his Selina, 463 
~--extracts from his works, 464---his 
character, ib. 

Penang, description of, 434 

Peninsula, History of the War in, by WwW. 
J. P. Napier, 234 

Peninsular War, Narrative of, by the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, 234----different 
views of Lord Lendonderry, and Col. ong 
i in rae upon it, 237s." + 

roach to, described, 490 
re ip, Ds, is Researches :in South Africa, 
506—merits of his work, 508—his prin- 
cipal.object in writing it,512 ° - » 

Philosophy, benefits of, 305— tendency of a 
speculative, 307 —remarks on Kant’s, 309 
—on Wolf's, 311—and on J acobi’ 8, b.— 
revolution in, 312 


Phiseldeck, Her von Schmidt, und die 


Sffentliche Meinung, 419: 
Poems by E. Rennie, 271, 412 


Polagen, Mr. Wilson’s departure Som, de- 
scribed, 522 


Polyglott, Bibles, 502—Psalms, 503—Pen- 


tateuch, ib.—Bible of Paris, 504—Lon- 
don, ib. 
Pontoons, mode of laying them down, 355 
om ‘supremacy to’ hum. 
considered, 39 


Portugal. expedition, Mr. Canning’s we 
liant speech on, 298 
Portuguese in Batavia, account of, 4365. 
Prahklang, the Siamese minister for foreign 
affairs, 436—conference with, 443. 
Prati, Dr. Joachim de, anecdote of, 397. 
Prevost, the Abbe’, his wetingey: — 
Manon Lescaut,7. .. 
Protectorate, account of, 174. 
Prussia, state of the chureh og 165 as 
Publie opinion, on the Rise Progress 
> State.of, by-W. A. Mackinnon, 
l 
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Pulpit Eloquence, remarks on Italian, 89 

-Purgatory, remarks on, 42 

Pusey, E. B., his Historical Inquiry into the 
probable causes of the Rationalist Charac- 
ter, lately predominant in the Theology of 
Germany, 305—his demonstration of Mr. 
Rose’s errors, 309—his view of innova- 
tions in German theology, ib.—and of 
the prospects of religion in Germany, 
311—merits of his work, 313 


R. 


~Rasevats, his Gargantua and Pantagruel, 4 

’ Raft, rules for finding the number of casks 
necessary for supporting one of a given 
weight, 356 

Ramble, A, among the musicians of Ger- 
many, 158 

Ranke, Leopold, his princes and people of 
southern Europe, in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, 418 

Reasons for not taking the test, and for not 
conforming to the Established Church, by 
John, Earl of Shrewsbury, 39 

Rebellion, Irish, observations on, 57—origi- 
nated in the king’s views of the Catholic 
question, 58—probable consequences had 
it ended in the separation of England and 
Ireland, 59—Lord Fitzwilliam’s Recal, 
its proximate cause, 60—Camden admi- 
nistration, 61—conduct of Lord Castle- 
reagh, 62—wretched condition of Ireland, 
65—cruelties of the military, 66—charac- 

- ter of Lord Edward, 67 

Rennie, Miss E., her Poems, 271—412 

Renucci, his Corsican Tales, 230 

Researches in South Africa, by Dr. Philip, 
506 

Reubel, his character, 53—joins La Revel- 
liere, 54 

Revelliere, La, his character, 53—antici- 
pates the royalists, 54—procures the co- 
operation of Reubel and Barras, ib.— 
compelled to abdicate, 57 

Revolution, History of the French, by M. A. 
Thiers, 44---account of Mexican, 321 
—active part taken in it by the clergy, ib 

Richelieu, comedy of, by Lemercier, 265 

Richter, Jean Paul Fr., his Life, by H. 
Doring, 454--.-See Jean Paul. 

Robespierre, consequences of his overthrow, 


Rogers, S., his poem of Italy, 396—obser- 
vations upon it, 397—extracts from it, 
399 

Roman literature, history of, during the 
Augustan age, by J. Dunlop, 24 

Romances, French, 1—of the Rose, 3—of 
the Twelve Peers, ib.—of Amadis, ib.— 
Rabelais’ Romance of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, 4— Astree Romance, by Ho- 
noré d’ Urfé, 5—Zayde, ib.—le Sage, 6 
the Abbe Prevost, 1%.—his Manon Les- 
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caut, 7—the Lettres Peruviennes, -8—~ 
Rousseau, ib,—Mad: de Stael,: 9—Ma- 
dame de Genlis, 10~-Madame Cottin, ib. 
—Pigault Lebrun, 11M. de Kock, his 
Jean analyzed, ib.—-M. Picard, inventor 
of the political romance, 12—the Baron 
de la Mothe Langon, 13 

Rome, origin of reading the English church 
service in, 254 

Rose, Romance of the, 3—character of it, ib. 

Rose, Rev. H., errors in his ‘work, on the 
State of Religion in Germany,’ 309 

Rosenthal, J. D., his translation of Mrs. 
Pichler’s Waldstein, 549—its merits, 
550—extracts from it, ib. 

Rossi, Dr.; anecdote of, 128 

Rovigo, Memoirs du Duc de, 338 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 8 

Russia, Travels in, by W. R. Wilson, 519 

Russians, description of the scene of the pre- 
sent war between them and the Turks, 
391 

Rutt, J. T., his Diary of Thomas Burton, 
Esq., reviewed, 175,—defects of it, 177 





S. 


Saccutz, his Oriele, 227 

Sack, Professor, his Letters on Mr. Rose’s 
Discourses, 305—remarks on it, 309—his 
advice to young English clergymen to 
visit Germany, considered, 313 

Sage, Le, his romances, 6 

Saints, Invocation of, 40 

Salathiel, a story of the Past, Present, and 
the Future, reviewed, 187—remarks on it, 
188—quotations from it, 192—-194 

Salmo, some account of the habits of fishes 
called, by Sir H. Davy, 537 

Salmonia, or Days of Fly-fishing, by Sir H. 
Davy, 537 

Salmon rivers in Europe, account of, 543 

Sandwich, anecdote of Lord, 116 

Sanscrit, first thoroughly known in Sir 
Wm. Jones’s times, 75 

Sardegna, storia di, by Don G. Manno, 130 

Sardinia, history of, 130—advantages under 
which Don G. Manno wrote his work; ib. 
—merits of it, ib.—observations on the 
state of the laws, 131—national assem- 
blies discontinued, ib,—attack upon it 
during the French revolution, ib. 

Savary, Mr. (Duke of Rovigo) his memoirs 
written by himself, 338—accused of assas- 
sination, ib.—tried and condemned to 
death, ib.—obtains a fresh trial, and is 
acquitted, ib.—attempts to clear himself 
from the charge of assassinating the Duc 
d’Enghien, ib.—his account of the prin- 
cipal events in the first wars of the revo- 
lution, 339—his birth, parentage, and 

romotion, 76.—his admiration of Napo- 
eon, 341—his account of Cadoual’s con- 
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-spiracy, 343—his account of the seizure 
of the Duc d’Enghien, 344—and of his 
execution, 345—his defence of Napoleon, 
346—errors in his work, 347—impli- 
cates Talleyrand, 348—and ‘General 
Hullin, ib. : 


‘Savonarola, Father, his prediction, 90— 


specimen of his eloquence, 91. 

Saxons in ‘Transylvania, interesting account 
of, 395 

Say, J. B., his Cours Complet d’Economie 

olitique pratique, 527—his arrange- 
ment of the subject, 528—his refutation 
of the prejudices against political econo- 
my, 532—his developments of its prin- 
ciples, 534—merits of his work, 537 
re Johanna, her Erzahlungen, 
32 

Scot, Thomas, his speech, 185 

Scotland, the Picture of, by R. Chambers, 
272 

Scott, Sir Walter, his opinion that the 
French were in favour of the Bourbons, 

- 46---his Reminiscences of Burns, 134--- 
his Religious Discourses by a Layman, 27 
—observations upon them, 272 

Scudery, Mademoiselle de, her Romances, 5 

Securities, Protestant, suggested by Wil- 
mot Horton, 143—observations upon, 
148 

Segneri, the real founder of Italian or 
eloquence, 92—observations on his style, 
ib. 

Selina, by Jean Paul, 454 

Shakspeare, memorials of, by Dr. Drake, 

- 98—French criticism on, 99—-servile 
style of the dedication of the first edition 
of his works, 101—Mr,. Rymer’s obser- 

- vations on him, 102—high estimation in 
which he is held by Germany, 104—the 
French beginning to understand him 
better, ib. 

Shrewsbury, Earl of, his reasons for not 
taking the test, 39—remarks on his 
work, 43 

Shumla, account of, 399 

Siam, embassy to, by Mr. Crawfurd, 433— 
description of the king of, 441—second 
mission to, 448 

Siamese, account of their diplomacy, 436— 
customs at table, 437—curiosity of, 438 
—cupidity of, 439—scenes at court, 440 
—negociations, 443—empire, account of, 
449—physiognomy, ib.—their mechanics 
generally Chinese, 450—their ignorance 
of foreign parts, 451—aversion to sea 

' voyages, ib.—their music, ib.—alphabet, 
ib.—and character, 452 Pay 

— Sir Henry, letter to his son Philip, 


Silk, history of, manufactures in Italy, 491 

Singapore, described, 435 

Society, Royal Asiatic, of Great Britain and 
Ireland, its transactions, 74—formed in 


1823, 75—I discourse, ib.—en- 
riched by Sir G. Staunton’s ‘magnificent 
collection, 79---the triad; account of; 79 
—its doctrines but little known, 80--- 
account of,in Batavia, 485.9 «7° 


Solomon, Father Leone’s beautiful transla- 


tion of the song of, 368 

Sontag, Mademoiselle, account of, 166 

Sotheby, W. his poem on Italy, 396—ob- 
servations upon his style, 401—extracts 

enn. n, Capt. J. M. his British 

S an, Capt. J. M. his Briti nner 
reviewed, 380——merits of his work, 353 
his mode of laying down pontoons, 355— 
merits of his father in substituting field 
batteries for battalion guns, 358 

Stadler, Abbe, account of, 164—his enthu- 
siasm for Mozart, 165 

Staunton, Sir George, his magnificent pre- 
sent tothe Royal Asiatic Society, 79 

Sultan, character of the present, 385 

Suri-wung- Rosa, Siamese minister, his visit 
to Mr. Crawfurd, 442—curious instance 
of Siamese prejudice exemplified in ‘him, 
ib. 
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Talleyrand, his share in the Duc d’Enghien’s 
arrest, 344 

Teeling, C. H., his Personal Narrative of the 
Irish Rebellion, 57--objections to the title 
60—his arrest and examination by Lord 

- Castlereagh described, 62—his removal 
to Dublin, 65—his release; ib.—his ac- 
count of the cruelties committed by the 
military, ib.—his description of the state 

- of Leinster, 68—merits of his work, 74 

Tencin, Madame, her Romances, 7 

Test, Reasons for not taking, it,39 ~- ° 

Theobald, Episode de la Guerre de Russie, 
by Mademoiselle S. Gay, 1 

Theology, of Germany, Historical Inquiry 

- into the probable causes of the Rationalist 
Character in, by E. B. Pusey, 305—ob- 
servations upon, 308—Mr. Pusey’s opin- 
ion of, 311 wee” 

Therry, R., his edition of Mr. Canning’s 
speeches, 285—his comparison of Can- 
ning, with Pitt, Fox, and Burke, 286— 
his description of Canning, 300 

Thiers, M., his History of the French Revo- 
lution; 44—réMmarks upon, ib.—latter 
volumes superior to the first, ib.—account 
of the convention, 50—his account of 
Hoche, 56 . 

Trade in Mexico, statements respecting, 323 

Tradition, remarks on, 42 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in England and Ireland, 74 

Transubstantiation, remarks on, 40 

Trauerspiel im Tyrol, by K. Immermann, 
551 , 

Travellers, remarks on English, 159 
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Turchi, A., Prediche alla. Corte, 89---his 
style considered, 93—the most celebrated 
- of modern Italian, preachers, ib. 


T » present state of, 393 
Tale eeran that the Russians will ulti- 
. ‘mately be masters of Constantinople, 384 


U. 


Ucottno; Taddeo, his Thesaurus Antiqui- 
tatum Sacrum, 368 

University of London, second statement of 
the council of, explanatory of the plan of 

‘Instruction, 411 

Urfé Honoré d’, his romance of Astrée, 5— 

_ its extraordinary success, ib. 


V. 


Vicenza, Fra Giovanni da, his power as a 
preacher, 90 

Victoria, Gen., account of, 318 

Village, Our, by Miss M. R. Mitford, vol. 
I1I., 407 

Villemain, M., his criticism of Shakspeare 
considered, 100 

Virgil, account of, 29—compared with 
Dante, 30 


WwW. 


Wanrueirt aus Jean Paul’s Leben, 454 

Waldstein, or the Swedes in Prague, tran- 
slated by J. D. Rosenthal, 549 

Walsh, Dr. R., his narrative of a journey 
from Constantinople to England, 381— 
favourable opinion of his work and cha- 
racter, 382—account of a curious cavern 
at Constantinople, 383—singular opinion 

. of the Turks respecting the capture of 
their capital by the Russians, 384—his 
character of the present sultan, 385—ac- 
count of the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople, 386—of the Bulgarian villages, 
387—singular manners of the Turks, 388 
—his reception at Lopenitza, 1b.—his 
description of Shumla, 903—obstacles to 


the. advance of the Russians, 392—his 
reflections on the state of the Ottoman 
empire, 393—account of the Saxons in 
Transylvania, 395 

Waltoni Prolegomena, by Wrangham, 501 
—excellently printed, 502—accpunt of, 
§04—wmerits of this edition, 505 

Ward, H. G., his Mexico in 1827, 314— © 
disadvantages of a minister in publishing 
his travels, 315—document respecting the 
feelings of the Mexicans, 317—his ac- 
count of General Victoria, 318—of the 
Mexican revolution, 321—reform in the 
church, ib.—his statements of the trade in 
Mexico, 323—his remarks on mining 
speculations, 324—account of the mines 
at Batopilas, 325—his state of parties in 
Mexico, 326—liberal tone of his work, 
327 , 

Water, interesting remarks on the colour 
of, 546 

Wieland, account of, 203 

Wilson, W. R.., his Travels in Russia, 519 
—his departure from the Russian fron- 
tiers, 522—and from Novgorod, 524— 

‘merits and defects of his work, 526 

Winter, the composer, born at Munich, 163 

Wiseman, Dr. N., his Hore Syriace, 551 
—object of the work, ib. 

Wit, Johannes, alias von Dorring, Memoirs 
of, by himself, 124—his evidence to be 
received with caution, ib.—acount of his 
youth, 125—converted by the murder of 
the Duke de Berri, 126—separates from 
the Revolutionists, 127 —accepts office of 
Inspector General of the Carbonari, ib.— 
reasons for mistrusting him, ib.—his ac- 
count of the Carbonari, ib.—anecdotes of 
Italian society, ib—of Canning, 129— 
favoured by Count Bulna, ib.—observa- 
tions on his work, 130. 

Woman, records of, by F. Hemans, 275— 
extract from, ib. 

Wrangham, Fr., his edition of Walton’s 
Prolegomena, 501—its merits, 502— 
manner in which his brother clergymen 
answered his requests for assistance, 505 
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. Errarum,—On the Cover, and on several Sheets of the last Number, it was entitled 
No. XXXIX, whereas it should have been entitled No. XXXVI. 
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